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General Editor's Preface 



Transitions: transition -, n. of action. 1. A passing or passage from 
one condition, action or (rarely) place, to another. 2. Passage in 
thought, speech, or writing, from one subject to another. 3. a. The 
passing from one note to another, b. The passing from one key to 
another, modulation. 4. The passage from an earlier to a later 
stage of development of formation . . . change from an earlier 
style to a later; a style of intermediate or mixed character ... the 
historical passage of language from one well-defined stage to 
another. 



1 he aim of transitions is to explore passages, movements and the develop- 
ment of significant voices in critical thought, as these voices determine 
and are mediated by acts of literary and cultural interpretation. This series 
also seeks to examine the possibilities for reading, analysis and other crit- 
ical engagements which the very idea of transition - such as the transition 
effected by the reception of a thinker's oeuvre and the heritage entailed - 
makes possible. The writers in this series unfold the movements and mod- 
ulation of critical thinking over the last generation, from the first emer- 
gences of what is now recognized as literary theory. They examine as well 
how the transitional nature of theoretical and critical thinking is still very 
much in operation, guaranteed by the hybridity and heterogeneity of the 
held of literary studies. The authors in the series share the common under- 
standing that, now more than ever, critical thought is both in a state of 
transition and can best be defined by developing for the student reader an 
understanding of this protean quality. As this tranche of the series, dealing 
with particular critical voices, addresses, it is of great significance, if not 
urgency, that the texts of particular figures be reconsidered anew. 

This series desires, then, to enable the reader to transform her/his own 
reading and writing transactions by comprehending past developments as 
well as the internal transitions worked through by particular literary and 
cultural critics, analysts, and philosophers. Each book in this series offers 
a guide to the poetics and politics of such thinkers, as well as interpretative 
Paradigms, schools, bodies of thought, historical and cultural periods, and 
the genealogy of particular concepts, while transforming these, if not into 
tools or methodologies, then into conduits for directing and channeling 
thought. As well as transforming the critical past by interpreting it from the 

ix 
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critical voices an 6 /" 6 ?, 6111 day ' each stud y enacts transitional readings | 
ceivable as h a Jn ^ ell_known literary texts, which are themselves, coi 
the ir first apnea™ ^transitional and influential at the moments o 
dose critical readin , he readin S s offered in these books seek, throug" 
Possibilities in crilXfll? theoretic al engagement, to demonstrate certau 

11 is hoped tha ' 2 h 8 10 the Student reader - „id 
methodologies a „ n f M WiU find this series liberating because rig d 
ti°ns of the idea of ^L " 8 PUt int0 P lace - A * a " the dictionary deW' 
ftion, the passage- oS"^ 11 above su ggest, what is important is * 
0 be fo und , f or examn t?^ ' of an alysis, of critical response, such as a 
transformed the criuSn'" tCXtS ° f Clitics whose work has irrevocably 
V^rself in relation t a™ ^? e ,' Rather than seeking to help you locate 
t° Put you i nt0 action al?* Sch ° o1 W discipline, this series aims 
where th e movement b e i ee ^ Writers - travelers between positions, 
tance than the locations^ 0 C ° meS t0 be Seen as of more imP ° r ' 
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Preface 



The purpose of this book is to introduce students of literature to what 
I would argue are the most pertinently "literary theoretical" aspects of 
Julia Kristeva's work. As the organization of the book bears out, I exam- 
ine these aspects in two different ways. First, I attempt to offer the the- 
oretical foundations on which Kristeva makes claims about and 
readings of literary texts. Second, I put Kristeva's theory in close con- 
versation with specific literary texts and figures. In Part I, I divide these 
foundations (though their division is by no means absolute) into two 
categories: her radical effort to redefine "textuality" and the new inter- 
pretation required to grapple with it; and her highly influential effort to 
describe the earliest workings of subject formation, which turn out to 
be themselves highly "textual" in their own right. In Part II, I explore 
the way those theoretical commitments inform her treatment of two 
literary figures: Louis-Ferdinand Celine and James Joyce. My final 
chapter in Part II looks at the way other critics have put Kristeva in 
conversation with a literary figure she never has, and probably never 
would, examine directly: William Wordsworth. In focusing on the way 
two good critics have juxtaposed Kristeva's theories with Wordsworth's 
Poetry, I hope to offer a model of what other, future encounters 
between Julia Kristeva and literary theory might best look like. 

In each of these "reading" chapters, I attempt what Clifford Geertz 
famously calls "thick description." That is, I work slowly through the 
argument Kristeva makes about Celine's peculiar, disturbing prose, 
aiming to demonstrate that this superb critical analysis does not 
merely apply her theoretical ideas about subjectivity and abjection to 
Celine's fiction, but indeed allows those ideas to come to startling 
fruition by putting her theoretical discourse into an intricate conver- 
sation with Celine. That is, if Kristeva's theory helps "explain" Celine's 
rhetorical strategies and their effects, so does that very rhetoric, his 
style, insinuate itself into the way Kristeva makes her analysis, impli- 
cating her pronouncements, even shaping the contours of her sen- 
tences. While English-speaking readers may be relatively unfamiliar 
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^th Celine's work Kri ♦ , meM* 0 * 
stylistic analvsk t 1 K lStevas discussion of him offers a ta* s t 
elemental featu ° f G 3ffective significance at work in even _ttt r . 
suasively and car If° n Pr ° S6 sente nce. This analysis is genuine > 
hav e not re ad Sr 11 ^ 011 ^^ th ough perhaps lost on 
flight he Hte? " 6 themselves - * ^ discussion, thj^ 
co «ext of her heZT ? ob ™ions and put them in ^ ^ 
W ? J as *e n ar aw n abjeCti ° n bv explaining the larger C0&* rf 

i hich wot, chaTc e rr c H uiars ° f caine ' s ^ * e c ° ordin S 
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t^T 18 Painst ^ anH 83 ^ different a * well. While her xf 
SSS*^ ^-Prehensive, her treatment of 4 
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di «on (of oth 68 as an embLm f ^ ° ne b ° m ° f d0S6 
0us ly, but 1 neSS ' mdica Sv Un KriSteVa °f a certain literary" 
****ical £ J"*™* turntfe^ ^ution) that she has vat 
but also in th 616,1 am inter m ° re than three decades °> 
st "dy her one sT ^Zn * Kristeva 's "reading of" J<*» 

froi n %ce she cho b ° Ut ^ b « al Q f 1 " 8 of *Ws t/Zy^ not oflV 
In ^ Anal ch apt ° e S r eS to £° ** -hat, in turn/the passage 

c «fics who read CL? W ° r dswo rt ri ! Ut , Krist eva's theory itself 
fnscend the m e « ^° rth ^ w a 0 " X ^ the arguments of two 
throu ghout the book T^*" ^SS^ ta Wa " s *at I belie* 
** chapter brfngTu^ 

he very purpose Qf back around tQ what , ^ 

ecttons of the book beli ZLf 8 a ^o, e £ ' ""feed to what I see a* 
separate activities. l n ^^^^S^^ the tw o 
been deeply interconnected ^ in Part L ^ fading" are «^ 
Knsteva points out emph^^I^ £25 ?* y h ave always 
tam iterary texts that she J t t?" . ** example, 

much as the other way around I n Pa nT the * readin g -r- 

out the important ways in which KrS ° f the b oo k Sub iectiv?ty, as 
oretical arguments Zi^^f^ °"» ^'^Uy^y 
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or anything else (the unconscious, for example). And in Part II, I try to 
demonstrate what reading Kristeva and reading literature would look 
like if we proceed not by the application of the former to the latter, but 
rather by seeing how they are indeed implicated by one another. 

The supplementary matter in the book - its glossary and annotated 
bibliography - aims to follow the principles I lay out above. The glos- 
sary does not merely "define" key terms in pithy sentences; instead, it 
identifies the context in which Kristeva used those terms in the first 
place, the role they serve in the argument in which they appear. In the 
case of terms she has used throughout her career, I have attempted to 
map their multiple appearances and, when necessary, account for the 
ways in which the terms change with Kristeva's evolving theoretical 
investments. The annotated bibliography serves a similar purpose and 
was produced with similar imperatives in mind. 

Again, the book's organizational divisions might be somewhat mis- 
leading. In every part of the book, I try not only to "explain" her terms, 
her theoretical concepts, her interpretations, but to "experience" 
them. In other words, I have tried to model the difficult but necessary 
Process of really reading Kristeva, which is not the same as reading 
about Kristeva or reading distilled summaries of what her concepts 
mean. In this sense, I suppose, this book aims to tell you that this book 
is not good enough on its own. Its final thesis, then, would be, as 
Kristeva herself says of Celine: you will not just understand Kristeva's 
work, but get it, feel it, understand how and why it unfolds so strangely 
only once you read it for yourself. 
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Part I 

Theoretical 
Grounds 



I The Objects, 
Objectives, and 
Objectivity of Textual 
Analysis 



Kristeva in the English Department 

In his 1984 introduction to the Columbia University Press edition of 
Revolution in Poetic Language, Margaret Waller's partial translation of 
the massive 664-page work that earned Julia Kristeva her doctorate, 
Leon Roudiez makes an announcement that, in its mixture of urgency 
and provocation, resembles some of Kristeva's own most memorable 
assertions. He maintains that: "Julia Kristeva is a compelling presence 
that critics and scholars can ignore only at the risk of intellectual 
sclerosis" (1).' This call to notice is implicitly directed to readers of 
English, particularly those in the United States, who have perhaps 
"been slow in recognizing the importance of her work, for it has not 
been translated [here] as promptly as it has been elsewhere" (1). Since 
that time, the warning has been duly heeded, in the United States and 
throughout the world. Indeed, more than thirty years of writing, 
psychoanalytic practice, and teaching on two continents have secured 
Kristeva's status as one of the most formidable figures in twentieth - 
century critical theory. To date, her work has been translated into 
ten languages. 

A number of excellent resources are available to those who set out to 
explore Kristeva's prolific oeuvre. In English specifically, translations by 
Roudiez and others, Toril Moi's and Kelly Oliver's readers (as well as 
their scholarly work), Ross Mitchell Guberman's recent collection of 
interviews, John Lechte's critical introduction, and John Fletcher and 
Andrew Benjamin's collection of critical essays are only the most 
prominent among them. Such navigational tools, however, do not 
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necessarily answer the crucial, though often unspoken, q uesti °g r st 
why Kristeva's work belongs in the context in which most people 
encounter it, or why it might enrich that context. For despite i tt l 
mat most readers are introduced to Julia Kristeva in courses otter 
bterature departments, her precise relevance to the study of W*** 
has ZT! "I WhiGh her is specifically a literary theory, if * *° &0 

much h k articul ated fully. The fact that Kristeva has spai** 0 
Z mat T r° n8 feminist > P^ical, and psychoanalytic thu* 
aThot m h PlaCe " Hterar y Studies especiallyhardfornewread^ 
loXi^JST L ^ * Very SHort Introd^ 

eral difftmT? ^ * is Ver y P roblem when he OUtlin6S lit- 
the sy^ c ° a f r Underst -ding the relation between "literary **» 

for Z^^zt the nature of iiterature and of th : Z 

Plain 'theory'" ^J^Z™* ^ of literature > mind ^e's «*> 
"too much debate a H ledges that > for man ^ the latter t6P Ze 
is scarcely ev^dl f"' Wh ° S6 relati ° n t0 ^ 

Political, and phS S o Dni T Ch reading ° f difficult P^ 8 **^ 

Place her in the "in,t \T for the firs t time, a reader would 1*^ 

negative assessment JusTho!?^ " Categor y perhaps the sam 
wel l ~ a "systematic accm nt p ? W ° rk mi 8 ht represent the former a 
for analyzing it" _ DO ° " t0fthena ture of literature and the method 

question, which this volume a m ° re difficult ' but similarly important- 
Certainty one obvkn l ° address - 
about literature, not only TZlV^ Kristeva herself often write* 
but also in offering compel^ ^T 8 W theor y of poetic language- 
love -and other "borderline caS 'TT* ° f 3bjection ' melancholia, 
of hterature and her use of lit erarv 11^^^ leva's discussions 
ear models ofhow another reader mir^' h ° Wever ' rarely offer u P 

one T 5 61 " SPirit N ° r d0 4 , Pr ° dUCe 3 SUStained literaiy 
one should. In some ways, this laHS'? dicate wf ^er and «W 
problem at all, for readings of literary ) n0t see med to pose a 
become a fairly regular occurrence SSLS? USing " ^isteva have 
books. Yet while acknowledging the 6a£SSF^ and academic 
wnose subtlety transcends this characterize™ 11 , 8 ° f exce »ent critics 
tha hterary commentators who invoke Kristeva 'tenT^ aIso s ^gest 
mutations without giving rigorous attention to whatf t0 ^ her for- 
so.3 And though it is inviting to do so, reading 1^ . 8take »* doing 
signification and subjective crises primarily as concern* aCc ° u nts of 

pis 0r themes to 
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identify in literary or cultural texts limits - in fact, misreads - her 
theoretical contribution. We might see application as a readerly strategy, 
a critical stage, that is indeed a "resistance to theory," if an eager and 
well-intentioned one. 4 Its next stage - determining how one might 
properly produce an informed critical reading of literary texts that 
contends with the genuine implications of Kristeva's wide-ranging 
speculations - could not be more crucial to think through deliberately 
and self-consciously. 

This question about Kristeva is a version of the vexed and much 
contested question of theory's relation to literature and literary study 
more generally. A voluminous body of discourse exists on this subject, 
and it is not the express domain of this book to survey it. As the title of 
this volume indicates, it is, instead, an effort to consider this general 
question by means of a particular case, one valuable for very common 
and practical reasons: although initiated readers may find the need to 
justify reading "theory" naive or obsolete, for new readers it can be a for- 
midable and prohibitive problem. In the case of a theorist like Kristeva - 
Prolific, eclectic, rigorous, difficult, and occasionally outrageous - the 
Problem has had significant effects, involving not just how her work 
gets used, but also how it has been situated within the academy at 
large. As Lechte, Moi, and even Kristeva herself have argued, prevaili ng 
Anglo-American assumptions that her work is essentially feminist, 
Psychoanalytic, or political - assumptions at times used to condemn 
her - deny much of its full force, its full potential, as well as much of its 
intellectual context. 5 Not often enough do critics acknowledge that 
Kristeva presupposes and deploys a specific understanding of literary 
anguage and representation that speaks more directly to students of 
iterature than her wide-ranging, multi-disciplinary studies might at 
times seem to do. 

(< The project here will be to identify in Kristeva's work, in its sprawling 
superdisciplinary" ambition, a workably coherent theory of both lit- 
erary production and literary criticism}' On the former issue, Kristeva 
is fairly explicit, and on the latter, rarely so. But it is valuable to recog- 
nize that they are actually inextricable. To understand Kristeva's 
account of the way signification takes place in a literary work or a 
CU tUral Phenomenon necessarily involves asking how that text is to be 
read, how it is to be interpreted. Her work persistently engages existing 
^ ate about critical discourse itself, most specifically by challenging 
o key assumptions: first, that language generates stable textual 
Jects, clear referents of the world or experience, perspicuously open 
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consequence of this proposal, at once practical and theoretical, is that 
it expands the domain of literary analysis - or more properly, textual 
analysis - so that it may include the "poetic" dimension of discourses 
of all kinds. 13 Kristeva had begun to chart this domain by the late 
1960s. For if, as she argues in Semeiotike, a linguistically oriented "lit- 
erary" study provides useful models of reading, "the new semiotic 
models then turn to the social text, to those social practices of which 
'literature' is only one unvalorized variant, in order to conceive of them 
as so many ongoing transformations and/or productions." H 

In the immediate context of the "Prolegomenon," Kristeva posits 
attention to the social or political dimensions of literary practice as 
one new objective of textual analysis (an objective some commenta- 
tors accuse her of abandoning in later work). "Hence, the questions we 
will ask about literary practice," she announces, "will be aimed at the 
Political horizon from which this practice is inseparable" (17). Thus, in 
Revolution in Poetic Language, moving from "literature" to "text" 
means practicing a textual analysis that resists the paradoxically "total- 
izing fragmentation characteristic of positivist discourse," a discourse 
in which literary criticism could still presume its aims and objects to 
be distinct from those of other disciplinary "islands" (such as econom- 
ics or psychoanalysis or anthropology) (15). But the methodology she 
calls for aims in the other direction as well. Kristeva suggests that from 
such a vantage point, for example, we might notice that Deleuze and 
Guattari, in their theoretically groundbreaking Anti-Oedipus: 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia (1972), draw many of their examples of 
"schizophrenic flow" from modern literature, "in which the 'flow' itself 
exists only through language" (17). At once praising Deleuze and 
Guattari for their attention to the "de-structuring and a-signifying 
machine of the unconscious" and stressing, perhaps more than they 
0 themselves, the linguistic and literary dimensions of their object of 
study, Kristeva makes a subtle point about method (17). Ideological 
an d political concerns must inform critical examinations of literary 
texts. But so must insistent attention to the forces that generate non- 
normative "signifiance" ("this unceasing operation of the drives 
ovvard, in, and through language") inform properly rigorous examina- 
tions of social systems (17). 
As the Russian formalists first argued, linguistics aims to account for 
e structures of "practical language," but is inadequate to describe the 
' StlI ) ctive workings of "poetic language," which functions as more 
an "merely a means of communication." 15 Like the Russian formalists, 
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Kristeva's chief criticism of linguistics is that it is equipped only to 
study the kinds of language that serve "practical," institutional social 
structures, and not discourses that exist at the margins. Yet she does 
not hold to the relatively simple opposition Russian formalists pro- 
pose; for Kristeva, elements of "poetic language" crop up in discourses 
of all kinds. Nor does she proceed as if the laws of "poetic language" 
can be explained by a formalized theory that presumes an objectivity 
and normativity analogous to, if distinct from, that of linguistics. By 
contrast, Kristeva's broad yet specialized concept of "poetic language" - 
which includes particular modes of literary language as well as other 
discursive domains - provides a way to attend to forces that at once 
gird normative structures of meaning and pose a threat to them. 
Kristeva's early work especially focuses on defining "poetic language" 
in this way, as a "kind of language, [which] through the particularity of 
its signifying operations [. . .] accompanies crises within social struc- 
tures and institutions - the moments of their mutation, evolution, rev- 
olution or disarray."" 0n the premise ^ ^ c far from being 

T ' 1 ^ the Signif y in 8 function and, consequently, in 
sociality, she commits herspift^ „ j . ^ 

; L i .,• e " to P r oduc nga"f/j(?orvinthesenseoldii 
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Roland Barthes, "How Does One Speak t r mentor and colleague 
basis of this very different knowledge. Both , |f atUre? '" explains the 
approach cannily ask the obverse rhetorical c essa y' s title and its 
question Kristeva implicitly poses elsewhere 2'°" as wel1 ' the verY 
and Guattari. Asking how one speaks to literature fegaid t0 DeleUZC 
ously asking how literature speaks to us -that is w h ^ Gans simuJ tane- 
a critical discourse genuinely responsive or resn 0 " demands from 
Kristeva, Barthes's originality lies in his self-con S ci 0 J 8 ™ 6 to *■ For 
such a demand, in both his enactment of a true i n t erd j2j Bn ? 8 W 
Suing "the key role of literature in the system 
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understanding that the new methods developed from shifting 
disciplinary boundaries engender an altogether different object of 
study. 17 Like Kristeva, Barthes dwells most insistently on a historical 
moment that seems on the verge of upheavals at once linguistic, aes- 
thetic, political, and intellectual. His importance derives, she argues, 
from his being among the first to recognize that 

The investigation of these contemporary ideological upheavals hinges 
on a knowledge of the literary "machine." I ... j He is the precursor and 
founder of modern literary studies precisely because he located literary 
practice at the intersection of subject and history; because he studied 
this practice as symptom of the ideological tearings in the social fabric; 
and because he sought, within texts, the precise mechanism that 
symbolically (semiotically) controls this tearing. He thus attempted to 
constitute the concrete object of a learning whose variety, multiplicity, 
and mobility allow him to ward off the saturation of old discourses. This 
knowledge is in a way already a writing, a text. (93) 

Here, as throughout this essay, Kristeva highlights Barthes's studious 
regard for the "literary 'machine' " as something demanding a critical 
inquiry that is specialized without being disciplinarily discrete. In conse- 
quence, this approach produces a "knowledge" that is never as absolute 
as the presumptive knowledge gained by a positivist science or even a lit- 
erary criticism with scientific pretensions. Along with questioning the 
borders between disciplines, in other words, comes an important chal- 
lenge to assumptions about what delimits the literary "object" itself and 
about just what sort of operations it involves. In this regard, Kristeva's 
specific terminology here offers a felicitous contrast: Barthes's under- 
standing of the "literary 'machine' " and its "precise mechanisms" differs 
fundamentally, for example, from that which informs Wimsatt and 
Beardsley's New Critical effort to isolate the "knowledge" offered by liter- 
ature's so-called "verbal icon." In "The Intentional Fallacy," they polemi- 
cally assert the need to establish literary criticism as a scientific discipline 
free from subjective or contextual concerns - such as authorial "inten- 
tion" or readerly associations - by famously proposing that "Judging a 
poem is like judging a pudding or a machine. One demands that it work." 
According to this formulation, the literary object pre-exists interpretation 
("A poem should not mean but be") and "works" or doesn't work because 
"it is, simply is" - the product of a "complex of meaning [ . . . ] handled all 
at once." 18 Barthes and Kristeva, by contrast, emphasize not what litera- 
ture "is," but rather what it does; they regard it not as a product, but 
instead as a production, "always in the process of becoming." 19 
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Likewise, the work can be seen (in bookshops, in catalogues, in exam 
syllabuses), the text is a process of demonstration, speaks according (o 
certain rules (or against certain rules); the work can be held in the hand, 
the text is held in language, only exists in the movement of a discourse 
(or rather, it is Text for the very reason that it knows itself as text); the text 
is not the decomposition of the work, it is the work that is the imaginary 
tail of the Text; or again, the Text is experienced only as an activity of 
production. (156-7; emphasis Barthes's) 

Along with other influential theorists, Kristeva has spent decades out- 
lining and elaborating what such an activity entails, but like Barthes, 
she regards it as a complicated, "heterogeneous practice" that puts old 
texts in dialogue with new and involves the reader as well as the "writ- 
ing subject," a subject shaped jointly by the forces of history, ideology, 
the unconscious, and the body. 

Barthes subsequently builds upon a textual dynamism key to post- 
structuralist theory and goes on to highlight other premises on which 
Kristeva also depends. In the second proposition he argues that "the 
Text does not stop at (good) Literature; it cannot be contained in a hier- 
archy, even in a simple division of genres," and he proposes instead that 
the function of the text is to subvert these traditional divisions (157). 
George Bataille, whom Kristeva studies as well, serves as Barthes's 
example of someone writing at the limits of discourse and discursive 
boundaries. Particularly hard to classify genet ically - is he a "Novelist, 
poet, essayist, economist, philosopher, [or] mystic?" - Bataille is typi- 
cally left out of "the literary manuals" of work-centered critics (157). 

Barthes asserts, further, that the text is "plural. Which is not simply 
to say that it has several meanings, but that it accomplishes the very 
plural of meaning: an irreducible (and not merely an acceptable) plu- 
ral" (159). This plurality always involves an interaction of reader with 
author and of texts with other texts, a condition of "intertextuality" 
whose dynamics also challenge assumptions about what is intrinsic or 
extrinsic to the literary "object," and which Kristeva first adumbrated 
in a 1966 presentation on the Russian theorist Mikhail Bakhtin, while 
she was a student in Barthes's seminar. 24 

Barthes's emphasis on the text's "plurality" follows from the crucial 
proposal, also central to Kristeva's approach to language and meaning, 
that the text engages signification differently than does the work: "The 
work closes on a signified. [ . . . ] The Text, on the contrary, practices 
the infinite deferment of the signified [...]; its field is that of the sig- 
nifier" (158). This idea of signification as a series of relations among 
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signifiers, of the text as "a playing; the generation of the perpetu^ 
signifier," is a prominent feature of the French theoretical context!^ 
which both Barthes and Kristeva elaborate their approach to literati^ 
(158). It draws from, but extends, Saussure's semiological formulate 
of the sign as a relation between a signifier and a signified seem .g"^ 
model - as Kristeva suggests - "heretofore unrecognized possibility 
of envisioning language as a free play, forever without closure j 
just as Saussure's theory informs Jacques Lacan's descnp ^ 
unconscious as an endless "signifying chain ot meto ny 
tions in which signifiers refer to other signifiers, so does it _ f, 
of literary or textual signification in which referential 
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in his Writing Degree Zero -when she observes that his crltlC3 » he 
"in a way already a writing, a text" (94). In "From Work to e 
affirms that recent experiments in music demand a new 
agency on the part of the listener that one could call "writing (1«- >' 
similarly asserts such a shift in "The Death of the Author," concluding 
that "the true place of writing [ . . . ] is reading" (147). And in a section 
of S/Z entitled "Interpretation," he envisions a "writerly text" that is 
ourselves writing, before the infinite play of the world" (5; emphasis 
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Barthes's). So the shift from work to text corresponds to a shift from 
"reading" to "writing," a process we may still call interpretation, but in 
a self-consciously specific sense. The dynamic, plural definition of the 
text - "a galaxy of signifiers, not a structure of signifieds" - extends to 
an analogously dynamic definition of textual analysis: 

To interpret a text is not to give it a (more or less justified, more or less 
free) meaning, but on the contrary to appreciate the plural that consti- 
tutes it. | . . . W]e gain access to it by several entrances, none of whicli 
can be authoritatively declared to be the main one; the codes that mobi- 
lize it extend as far as the eye can reach, they are indeterminable (mean- 
ing here is never subject to a principle of determination, unless by 
throwing dice); the systems of meaning can take over this absolutely plu- 
ral text, but their number is never closed, based as it is on the infinity of 
language. (5-6; emphasis Barthes's) 

Barthes carefully adds that such a vision of interpretation does not give 
us license to make the text mean anything we want it to mean; it does 
not usher in the unbounded critical "relativism" of which theory is often 
accused. Rather, "the interpretation demanded by a specific text" calls 
for something more like humility and rigor, an obligation to remember 
that "[t]o read, in fact, is a labor of language" (4, 11). In other words, 
reading means recognizing that both the interpretive process and the 
"literary" process are produced by the same material - language. "From 
Work to Text" concludes that the "theory of the Text can coincide only 
with a practice of writing" (164). Though Barthes's syntax is perhaps 
ambiguous enough to reference the ideological, intellectual, and his- 
torical "coincide [nces]" with which his essay begins, the discursive 
overlap resonates as well. Both theoretical and literary discourse, in this 
sense, are "writing" - not identical, but similarly implicated in the 
dynamics of language and the production of meaning. 

From application to implication 

This insight helps illuminate each of the three features I argue distin- 
guish Kristeva's own intervention upon literary analysis, for it joins a 
rethinking of critical discourse with a rethinking of its object of study. 
Even more so, it underscores an imperative that extends as much to 
the task of "using" Kristeva's work as it does to her own endeavors. In 
fact, it renders that task unworkable and puts in its place another. 
Throughout "From Work to Text," calling for a newly interdisciplinary 
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method of textual analysis and a new conception of the text confouty. 
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Kristeva credits Barthes with establishing a literary criticism attentive 
to this dynamic interrelationship and highlights the new aims he 
establishes for literary criticism: "The objective of this search is to 
make manifest the very procedure through which this 'science,' its 
'object,' and their relationship are brought about, rather than to apply 
empirically such and such a technique to an indifferent object" ("How 
Does One Speak to Literature?" p. 95; emphasis Kristeva's). Not only is 
the theoretical claim to authority radically qualified in this description 
of textual criticism, but so also are the parameters of what criticism 
may claim to discover. The aim is no longer to uncover "the meaning" 
of a text, as hermeneutic models of interpretation set out to do, but 
rather to find the workings of a poetics ("to make manifest the very 
procedure") that includes at once the object of study, the instruments 
of study, and the interaction between them. 28 

Kristeva strongly attests to the importance of Barthes, the "precursor 
and founder of modern literary studies," for her own work, and subse- 
quent chapters of this book will explore just how these methodological 
premises and definitions inform her specific investigations of litera- 
ture. More broadly speaking, the theoretical context in which he and 
she established many of these ideas have influenced contemporary lit- 
erary theory in ways, of course, that both overlap their efforts and draw 
from other influences. While linguistics serves as an undeniably cen- 
tral foundation for challenging prevailing models of literary criticism 
in the 1960s, 1970s, and beyond, so has psychoanalysis. Indeed, her 
deep grounding in psychoanalytic theory shapes Kristeva's under- 
standing of textual analysis just as much as linguistics does, in ways we 
will explore in the next chapter. 

In concluding here, it might be instructive to see how similarly 
another theorist presents the relationship between literature and psy- 
choanalyis. Shoshana Felman's eloquent call for a shift from theoreti- 
cal application to discursive implication highlights just what is at stake 
in reconceiving this discursive encounter. In her introduction to 
Literature and Psychoanalysis: The Question of Reading: Otherwise 
(1977), she describes the collection of critical essays that follow in a 
way that aptly defines what we might call Julia Kristeva's "literary the- 
ory." Reminding us that "implication" means, etymologically, "being 
folded within," Felman writes that the encounter between psychoana- 
lytic and literary discourse is interdisciplinary in itself: 

The notion of application would be replaced by the radically different 
notion of implication: [ . . . ] the interpreter's role would here he, not to 
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apply to the text an acquired science, a preconceived know KMS^ y 
act as a go-between, to generate implications between U e 
Psychoanalysis - to explore, bring to light and articulate ^ 
(indirect) ways in which the two domains do indeed imp 
other, each one finding itself enlightened, informed, but als 
displaced, by the other. 29 

As this book will suggest, Kristeva's theoretical engagements With^ 
ature operate from precisely this imperative. Just as she { 
instances i n which signification at once establishes and undoes 
» does she pursue such upheavals, such displacements at the 0* » 
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The Subject, the 
Abject, and 
Psychoanalysis 



From object to subject 

If Kristeva's theory of literature depends on a critique of linguistics' 
approach to the literary object, it arguably depends even more on her 
deep investment in psychoanalysis' approach to the human subject. 
But it is unhelpful to say that Kristeva is a psychoanalytic literary the- 
orist if we do not first consider what that label means from the inside, 
as it were: an intellectual commitment with a history, developed in 
dialogue with theorists of the past and the present. This chapter will 
outline what has been at stake in the psychoanalytic theory of the sub- 
ject since Freud and will identify Kristeva's place in that history. In so 
doing, it will also show how psychoanalytic theory influences her 
approach to literature and how literature, in turn, gives force to her 
provocative vision of subjectivity. 

In the previous chapter, we explored Kristeva's effort to see literature 
as an articulation of a speaking subject and considered her treatment 
of the voice of the critic as a speaking subject as well. We see that this 
view of literature and criticism emerges from her dialogue with 
i'nguistic theory and with a literary criticism indebted to linguistics. 
B ut psychoanalytic theory provides another crucial backdrop to 
Kristeva's understanding of the speaking subject writ large - in literary 
texts, in critical theory, and indeed in a broad spectrum of human 
discourses, from the most intimate discourse of the self to the most 
collective discourses of mankind (religious, political, and so on). The 
Psychoanalytic understanding of subjectivity - in Freud, Lacan, and 
Kristeva - at once builds upon and reacts against the long history of 
Philosophies of consciousness and self. In the hands of Lacan and 
Kristeva in particular, the critique of humanist subjectivity becomes 
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group." That is, she questions the very premise of Guberman's question, 
specifically its implication that a methodological unity or historical 
continuity defines the work of "Lacan, Foucault, Derrida, and others." 
Instead she maintains that the "writings of the authors you mention are 
unique to them alone, and they do not, in my opinion, form a group." 

Yet she follows with a response that willingly defines the aims of 
poststructuraUsm in the collective terms Guberman provides, and 
allows that not only could we see among this "group" a "shared [ ... ] 
belief or a conviction," but that, to understand the full intellectual 
force of their efforts, we must. On the heels of her qualification, she 
continues: 

Even so, it is extremely important to emphasize that these authors 
participated in a profound upheaval of mentalities and theories concen- 
trated in France between the 1960s and the 1980s. This upheaval was 
unprecedented and met with great resistance, a resistance that lends 
these writings their apparent cohesiveness and that perhaps justifies the 
notion of a "poststructuralist group." (258-9) 

Their aim was to resist the dominant interpretive models and 
assumptions of the time, especially the formalist or structuralist insis- 
tence that "meaning is a structure" (259). Kristeva's own work continu- 
ally challenges the presupposition that such "structures" can be 
isolated as positive entities by a positive critical science. 

So defined, Kristeva's version of poststructuraUsm offers a theory of 
the object. But, as she stresses to Guberman, the so-called beliefs, con- 
victions, or ambitions that distinguish this group - and court the great- 
est resistance from others - emerge from a specific theory of the 
subject as well. This approach to subjectivity takes on nothing less than 
humanism's assumption of the essential "unity of man," that is, the 
notion that man is a coherently identified entity guided by conscious- 
ness, will, and rationality. She ascribes this approach to a vaguely col- 
lective poststructuralist "we" that would most obviously include 
Jacques Lacan, whose innovation was to juxtapose Freud's "discovery" 
of the unconscious with Saussure's structural linguistics. 1 But Kristeva 
elaborates a theoretical focus that best describes her own work: 

In the wake of Freud [ ... ] we tried to highlight the heterogeneous, 
contradictory, and multifaceted nature of the psychic apparatus, and 
thus of human existence itself. [ ... ] Our work fought against [human- 
ism's unifying] tendencies, producing instead a vision of man and his 
discourse that is not "antihumanist" in the simplistic amoral sense that 
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in her view, Marxism and deconstruction have succumbed to 
academic discourse's 

extraordinary ability to absorb, digest and neutralize all of the key, radical 
or dramatic moments of thought. [...] Only one theoretical breakthrough 
seems consistently to mobilize resistances, rejections and deafness; psy- 
choanalysis - not as the "plague" allowed by Freud to implant itself [...] 
as a "commerce in couches" but rather as that which, with Freud and 
after him, has led the psychoanalytic decentering of the speaking subject 
at the foundation of language. 4 

For such a relentlessly eclectic theorist as Kristeva - whose account of 
subjectivity owes itself in its early phases to Hegel, Husserl, Marx, 
Bakhtin and Barthes as much as to Freud or Lacan - this pronounce- 
ment is remarkable. The claim it makes for one kind of interpretation 
over others illustrates what many commentators consider Kristeva's 
epochal shift in the 1980s toward a more singularly psychoanalytic 
model for probing the depths of human subjectivity and signification. 

Influenced by Lacan's popular seminars in the 1970s, but also by her 
teacher Emile Benveniste, "an extraordinary linguist [...] very interested 
in philosophy and psychoanalysis" who provided her with "an authori- 
tative introduction to Freud and his world," Kristeva underwent analy- 
sis and, in 1979, became a practicing analyst herself (Guberman, 
Interviews, p. 8). Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection (1980, 1982) 
represents the first major work informed not only by her longstanding 
debt to psychoanalysis, but by this accomplishment in particular. Her 
two subsequent books continue this focus. Generally read as a trio, 
Powers of Horror, Tales of Love (1983, 1987), and Black Sun (1987, 1989) 
explore the dynamics of horror, love, and melancholia as three related 
manifestations of extreme subjective crisis. The latter two represent the 
most sustained attention she gives to the actual practice of analysis, but 
all transcend disciplinary borders because of the wide range of "bor- 
derline cases" she identifies, focusing her attention on such disparate 
sources as classical drama and philosophy, neoplatonism, renaissance 
painting, and case studies - both Freud's and her own. 

Like both Freud and Lacan, Kristeva puts no faith in the unified, 
autonomous, sovereign, rational, conscious subject who strives 
onward and upward toward idealist perfection. 5 Her work persistently 
upholds the unsettling premise that subjectivity, developed in 
response to an "inaugural loss [at] the foundation of its own being," is 
always already divided, negative. And like Lacan, she reads Freud 
through the lens of structural semiology, seeing language as an 
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irreducible element of subject formation. Kristeva's unique theoretical 
contribution is to insist upon analyzing the subject, always, as a speak- 
ing body that must negotiate identity in a field of signification preced- 
ing or exceeding either the symbolic order of signs Lacan calk 
linguistic" or the structure of relations Freud calls "Oedipal." 
Freud most famously makes the immodest proposal that the self 
is fundamentally unconscious rather than conscious, in » 
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Similarly, in Freud's psychoanalysis, subjectivity is defined by a system 
of displacements and distortions - in other words, by an unconscious 
that is forever and by definition elsewhere. Thus the subject is, in 
Lacan's words, "eccentric" rather than "cocentric," defined by absence 
not presence (165). Lacan explains the orientation of the subject in 
"what might be called the Freudian universe" in a capricious (though 
serious) mangling of Descartes's neat formula: "I think where I am not, 
therefore I am where I do not think [...] I am not wherever I am the 
plaything of my thought; I think of what I am where I do not think to 
think" (165-6). 

The subject, in the beginning 

These pronouncements indicate the place designated for the subject 
by psychoanalysis, what "I am" and where. Just as important to psy- 
choanalysis are the questions of how and when the "I" assumes that 
place. In other words, just how and when does the emergence of 
the subject, identifiable as a self and differentiated from others, take 
placed Despite their general agreement on the nature of the psycho- 
analytic subject, Freud, Lacan, and Kristeva offer different accounts of 
its genesis. Comparing their theoretical "myths of origin" can help 
bring into focus what makes Kristeva's account unique. In fact, we 
might best chart the trajectory of psychoanalytic discourse from Freud 
to Lacan to Kristeva by describing the way each narrates the event of 
subjective differentiation: each theorist identifies an earlier and earlier 
moment at which the foundations of the self are negotiated. 12 

In Civilization and Its Discontents, for instance, Freud expresses 
skepticism about what religion calls one's spiritual connection to the 
infinite, the "sensation of 'eternity,' a feeling of something limitless, 
unbounded - as it were 'oceanic' " 13 This idea "fits so badly with the 
fabric of our psychology" that it demands another explanation. 
Psychoanalysis, he argues, provides that explanation by seeking the 
source of the "oceanic feeling" not in the spiritual intimation of tran- 
scendent fullness, but in a painful instinctual memory of the founding 
separation between the self and the "external world" (12). This painful, 
necessary break marks the origin of civilization's discontent. This 
experience is recalled, throughout the course of life, with each new 
challenge to the presumed "autonomous and unitary" borders of "the 
self, our own ego" (12). And indeed there are "a great number of states 
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for Kristeva, sustained theoretical attention to the drives reinforces the 
decenteredness and even fragmentation of the psychoanalytic subject: 
"Drives are [...] the repeated scission of matter that generates signifi- 
cance, the place where an always absent subject is produced" (167). 

According to Kristeva, the infant's intimations of self emerge from a 
multiplicity of bodily sensations not limited to specular recognition in 
the mirror. She proposes the concept of the semiotic - an "asymbolic 
realm that is also not reducible to Lacan's categories of the imaginary 
or the real - which precedes and exceeds the workings of the mirror 
stage. In "The Subject in Process," Revolution in Poetic Language, 
Place Names," "Stabat Mater," and elsewhere, cries and laugh"* 
sound and touch and gesture indicate for Kristeva a pre^ 1 
dimension to signification that is bodily and drive-motivated and thai 
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more with the supposedly "impossible real" than with the imaginary. 
Kristeva argues that lalangue still leaves key questions unanswered, 
that the concept is still "homogeneous with the realm of signification," 
as Lacan describes it (35). She suggests that "[n]o matter how impossi- 
ble the real might be" for Lacan, no matter what space he provides for 
aspects of signification that seem extra-linguistic, ultimately "nothing 
escapes" his system: 

The problem of the heterogeneous in meaning, of the unsymbolizable, 
the unsignifiable, which we confront in the analysand's discourse as an 
inhibition, a symptom, or an anxiety, characterizes the very condition of 
the speaking being, who is not only split, but split into an irreconcilable 
heterogeneity. And this problem still remains unresolved. (35-6; 
emphasis Kristeva's) 21 

It helps to note the ambiguity of that last sentence: that this "prob- 
lem still remains unresolved" means at least two things. In the first 
sense, Kristeva criticizes Lacan's theory (and implicitly, existing lin- 
guistic theory as well) for giving insufficient attention to the "irrecon- 
cilable heterogeneity" of the unsymbolizable. To call the problem 
unresolved or irreconcilable, however, is not to say that the unsymbol- 
izable is untheorizable. Kristeva seeks to theorize it; she insists, in fact, 
that she must. For that which lurks at, or is shunted to, the limits of 
both symbolic structures and analyses of them is, for Kristeva, key to 
the constitution of those structures in the first place. By tracing the 
shadowy preludes to Lacan's founding drama, Kristeva follows through 
on Lacan's own insistence that the "taking place" of the subject is 
always elsewhere, offstage, another scene. "I think where I am not, 
therefore I am where I do not think to think," Lacan says, speaking for 
the anti-Cartesian psychoanalytic subject. Kristeva's theory "thinks" 
where Lacan's does not, aiming at the unthought of psychoanalytic 
and linguistic theory as a way to probe still further the unthought of 
the subject as such. Telling the story of when and how the subject 
comes to be by dwelling on the receding origins of its prehistory thus 
signals a specific theoretical ambition: "the real stakes of a discourse 
on childhood within Western thought involve a confrontation between 
thought and what it is not, a wandering at the limits of the thinkable" 
("Place Names," p. 276). 

In the second sense, Kristeva's statement that the "problem of the 
heterogeneous in meaning [...] still remains unresolved" describes 
the condition not only of subjectivity, but also of modernity, as she 
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understands it: a "permanent crisis." 22 Her work of the 1980s especially 
draws from her analytic insight that subjectivity originates in crisis 
and, significantly remains in crisis. In her explorations of abjection, 
melancholia, and love - extreme conditions of the subject that never- 
theless define the subject in crucial ways - Kristeva establishes an ana- 
lytic position that maintains the suggestively fraught contours of that 
crisis in order to explore them fully. The challenge for the analyst, as 
she says in her next sentence, is "[t]o keep it unresolved," not to 
assume that theoretical exploration is mere neutralizing explanation 
("Within the Microcosm," p. 36). In pursuit of this effort, Powers of 
Horror, Tales of Love, and Black Sun will focus on the most primordial 
and, simultaneously, the most extreme experiences of the self. As she 
explains in her Guberman interview, this approach sees the "excesses" 
of human being as the "unexpressed side of normalcy." Her work's 
eccentric gaze both examines existing discourses of the unexpressed 
and seeks to articulate its own. 
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"abject and abjection," in this regard, "are my safeguards. The primers 
of my culture" (2). In the broadest sense, abjection experientially and 
theoretically "notifies us of the limits of the human universe" (11). 

Kristeva's theory of abjection stresses, with a starkness that sets it 
apart from previous psychoanalytic accounts, the intense affective 
turmoil and visceral materiality of our earliest negotiations. As the 
"developmental" account it aims on one level to be, her treatment of 
abjection forcefully revises existing psychoanalytic narratives of 
subjective origins. Whereas Freud sees relative placidity in our pre- 
differential infancy - what he characterizes in Civilization and Its 
Discontents as the untouched pleasure of the "infant at the breast" 
(Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, p. 1 1) - Kristeva presupposes 
no such Eden. There is an inherent pathos, of course, in Lacan's mirror 
stage; the discrepancy between self and the reflection of self opens up 
a lack and a desire that can never be fulfilled. The more suggestive fig- 
ure for this dynamic becomes not Oedipus but Narcissus, and - in 
Lacan's account - the love of Narcissus for his reflection is turbulent 
from the start. But Kristeva, in both Powers of Horror and Tales of Love, 
exponentially heightens the precariousness of that affair. Citing Freud 
by name but not Lacan, Kristeva invokes the idea of "primary narcis- 
sism" both to reconsider and implicitly to revise Lacan's account: 

Narcissism then appears as a regression to a position set back from the 
other, a return to a self-contemplative, conservative, self-sufficient 
haven. Actually, such narcissism never is the wrinkleless image of the 
Greek youth in a quiet fountain. The conflicts of drives muddle its bed, 
cloud its water, and bring forth everything that, by not becoming inte- 
grated with a given system of signs, is abjection for it. (Powers of 
Horror, p. 14) 

Both Lacan and Kristeva exploit the illustrative value of Ovid's myth by 
acknowledging the implicit absurdity of Narcissus' static, self-reflexive 
love. In Lacan's case, the surface of the pool in which Narcissus sees 
himself is stirred by Narcissus' error in reading the reflected image - 
the error, that is, of thinking the ideal reflection is real. This error and 
the discrepancy it implies generate desire, which in turn structures 
all the subject's subsequently fraught relations to objects and others. 

Desire for Lacan, as for Kristeva, means loss, lack, want. But Kristeva 
locates the inaugural "experience of want' at a moment more "prelim- 
inary to being and object" than Lacan's mirror stage (10; emphasis 
Kristeva's). She sees this want as the impossible "wrinkle" within 
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^niMateTme'^ hallucination ' of a reality that, if I acknowledge ffi 
Food loathi A 
m °st archaic foL^?" 68 " perha P s the most elementary 
loath ing - invotaW L ,eCtion " (2) " The reflexive nausea of su<* 
Kristeva'soverdeterm- relation to the mother's breast 

face of milk" - exnZ" 6Xample is re vulsion of the "skin on the ff 
the " I " cannot b^ To ™ ■ ^ t0 separa te me from a not me wh* 
Part - « spasms ZT * e ' and ^ fr ™ which it cannot clef 
at a With that^ 0 i e T h lt, " g l - ] protect me " m such instances, bu 
* nto «isis as well. I n Zlt ° dUy reacti °n- one throws oneself Isejerf 
eslr 'J' 6 " D the ab j ect > "I expel myself, I spit 

berl Sh m ^/(3 ! 6 Same moti °n through which T claim » 
ac^r^^^^fteX 3 : 15 KriSteVa ' s) ' This n egativ e dialect, 
not wT ? 0 U that > t0 be stl ?KCi ^ the "shattering violence of 

y f r ained wT 3 ; s ;r ribed in a ^ but f 

<£K?«£ ° d bath ^ SiS 8 " arChaiC " and emphatically bod# 
^ ^sS^^^aSS? 168 Kriste ^s claim that abject 
"expre SSes ", t Ct t and ^cts st " g inte grated into the symbolic sys- 
0 *er word"" 1 ' i r edia 4worH; erS ^neds. Food loathing 
not re^Z: ™ **» °" the' 'ZT^' 

one's primal depths^ 
In ^5 ^fS^f *« -kes me gag do- 
sta ge depends both un J6CtiVe °%nT 

"Pon e n 0(/ ^ , ' u P°n a certain 'Relation set up by the mirr« r 
If to render atS^ Na ^ssus. P p a 0 C ! I betW -n self and image and 
Representation, or m I*"" . rep resentati 0 T ? render a reflection - that 
fies, from the one wnoT'f ' ^"es d S Self - however illusory- 
tance can be maintain*^* 8 * Woac,? ~ fr ° m tbe thing * si ^' 
important distinction m 0re T** 8 CjT 8 abjecti °n, "o such dltf 
us the first paradigm^re^^Ifthefo^e demonstrates this 
shows us the ultimate en'onT^ ^ tbin g example show* 
^^-^Istheu^^-^coSse* 6 ab ject, her second 
Yet the corpse is not a signZ^^ J*** With °ut God and 
Saussur.au sign that refers to or' ^ - that^ Acting life" ^ 
but something else. A significants the ^ portion of the 
graph, for instance," for it symbo^* ^dbf* ( *e concept) - 
horn which it maintains an uncorS^s * a 1? ^ encephalo- 
A corpse, by contrast, obliterates ^2?** 0r signified 

erable proximity to the subject: "as £ uS? e a ^Put? ^ GO- 

theate r. within intol- 
c Makeup or 
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^e" k (3 Sk0W me What 1 Permanently thrust aside in order to 

incarnate Kris teva's). The corpse is death - not signified but 



"poaching abjection" 

a uniquely *.!° r ^ 6 * iS m ° de 0f re P re sentation, which is mimetic in 
mere ly referring- ^ incarnatin g what & signifies rather than 
tin gly bears thet° K " Steva de P lo y s a discursive method that fit- 
Wor( ls and its h ° f thiS V6iy ^namic. And indeed, from its first 
perf °rms and erogeneous ly strange examples, Powers of Horror 
read ers, forher 11813116 ! * e Crisis of P Iace k describes, for and in her 

In "Approach* " * heoretical authority, and for theory itself. 
th e book, Kriste" 8 tl0n '" the exhilarat ingly dense first chapter of 
Scan's verbal h - Va lntroduces h er topic in a style that, even more than 
title Promises nth*"* ^ S6emS calculated to shock. This chapter's 
Desc artes' s Mv/,° 3 ClitiCal inve stigation (the way, for instance, 
J ess) a nd a desc " approaches " the core of human conscious- 

r Us e of a fW Ptl ° n ° f an affective encounter. Within the chapter, 
f Schol arly " We " hu^u* pronoun - notably not the conventional 
,° m the start An ' ^ ambi 8 uous " l " ~ disorients the reader 

abject ion and the th C ° Unt bearin g witness to the intense experience of 
°_ ne another from ^°/ etlcal ^oration of it are thus implicated with 
n b0th discourses h beginnin g- The "I" on Kristeva's pages belongs to 
t0 describe T h" 1 ^ langua S e - in other words, acts out what it 
'^ct from its nhi disru Ption of the borders that separate the 

Tu 0t ^rlZ • " V ' fr0m the " not - I >" from the e ncroach- 
e „ u 6 first delinenl me I hing that is neither subject nor object, 
fdt thems ^ves a ° f the Sub J' ect com e about as objects distin- 

ltfer ent, whol]v 0tneL Abjection, however, involves the subject in 
o'ty negative relation: 

, nI am beset h. u- 

u Ca11 W such a n 3 Cti ° n ' the tWisted braid of affects and thoughts 
? ject - The abject k " 0t haVe ' pro P erl y s P eakin g- a defi nable 

0r is ^ an ob- iest " 0t an ob -j ect fa cing me, which I name or imagine. 
0r d esire. What i s ° therness ceaselessly fleeing in a systematic quest 
, ° me °ne or somen/ 01 7 my correl ative, which, providing me with 
1? Cached and 1? 38 8Upport ' would allow m e to be more or 

m - that of " . a n Ut0nom °us. The abject has only one quality of the 
,n g opposed to I. If the object, however, through its 
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wSete^f S6tt,es me * the fragile texture of a desire dot^ 
8°«s to i * T aUer ° f fact ' ™^ me ceaselessly and infinj js r # 
Ca,1 y exc iS f bj6Ct ' ™ *e contrary, the jettisoned oW S , 

^ 2; e ^pb2S me t0 the P )ace where m 

Thr eva s) 

J^^ecS^ K »«eva explores the dynamics ofth^' 
J - d Wnc ion K 0n ° y considering radical instances in ** , 
a th° r mS [ -J one of t b h 6 n COIne « precarious. Within the abj* , 5 , 
ejSeH^ 31 f° Se ^ da * -volts of being, directed > 
( ) At beyo »d fte scn emanate fr oni an exorbitant outside tfgg 
° nce ^rac«v e ° f * e p o^ble, the tolerable, the 
lies there re Pulsive, the threat within abjection 

5pi2?^; ^—ot be assimilated. It beseeches, 
^ an " S1V6 ' W tu^' neVerthe ^s, does not Jet itself t* 
^ * e on C :r e it rejects. ,...J ^ 

. ° ne ha Unted bv 7 t ran & a vortex of summons and rep" 

clo^r? 8 «**U d % beside himse,f - (I) 

°nc e ",, e s arn e « J* Cri Ption of +u in to" 

s n8ge s r ap Proa ch ^, eth atitp° f h the ab J'ect, similarly, settles m 
% St t r ^Cc? 16 iZzr*. 3Way; Jike *e abject, it s*** ' 

e vividly emotive op , 

t forc « that «Z ° f a ^na^^ing * nption nevertheless thwart 
dr ** ■££ ^oT h ' e C tha ^ Sfc**- &iste - offers a tb*** 
pendent S££«** >U*e Coition, gives meaning"/ 
Clv le K ' '^^^d'ea^s 7; n ^n g collapses." The ^ 



- -.Mem C ] au ~" u n Qf Wh -""'uon, gives meaning 
larlT? S> ^.^d lecl ^tev a , J^^ning collapses." The « 

KrkJ" . lt is not po m s t 0uns and allusive et 

seS n S l e t l as Miliar cr - Pre i y° teJ1 u * what the abject » 

^^r^^ refl ,ya — nattheyai,, 
e n-ng f orce th 3 n e ^mf n s ^lT U ^ d - ff . 

^istevasst y ,e f s " n 1S f the »u££/S £ ^ ° f K? \ 

bJ es the kind f " fact a n ln qui, tio ns £ er °wn theoretical 

curses th"t WriUng he ' u? d v ^ Pa « > and threat- 

' ™. Samuel W eber tl abjec t Wi^ina? 1 ^ 1 - Jt ^em- 

ks a i^y" dis- 

,Cal * It* 
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No Mr^v Powers °f Horror answers with a resounding and principled 
°' No ' Yes > and Yes. He wonders: 

to^h Sy ic C ? h0analydC thinkin 8 its elf escape the effects of what it endeavors 

sim 1 disru P tive distortions of unconscious processes be 

their V leC ° gnized ' theoretically, as an object, or must they not leave 

Psvcl imPnnt ° n th<5 process of theoretical objectification itself? Must not 

seL 103 !^ 10 thinking itself P artake of - repeat - the dislocations it 
seeks to describe? ( X ) 25 

a di*ou r s tlCal P . r0position in itself - Knsteva's style demonstrates that 
merely ve ^ aimm % to articulate the abject in a way that does not 
threat Thr ^h" mUSt b6ai the im P rint of its eccentric force, of its 
re Presentat U " thoroughly P oetic mimesis," she strives for a mode of 
tio n in its v 10n d ° eS n0t describe but ra t h er "incarnates" abjec- 
but of rebirth 7 . hms and con tours, a discourse "not of purification 

Th e literat against ab j ect ion" (Powers of Horror, p. 31). 

ar gues. i n sq 11 ^ her smdy ^ P roc eed to interpret does the same, she 
Ejection" (p 8 ' k provides "probably the only counterweight to 
the next ch a ° fH ° nor ' p - 210) " That observation, as we will show in 
grea t power \ & ' X% memt to be neit her consoling nor resigned. She sees 
and experim'e 11 discourses - In tb e hands of the properly unflinching 
ntal writer, the abject is, in fact, edged by the sublime. 

Thes »bli meUlm 

Acr ucialturnth 

miss if they find"! t3kes place in Knsteva's argument, one readers will 
pres entation of ^ mseIves too taken by her examples or her strange 
of h °rrors - W hi h h"' M ° le suggestive than her meticulous catalogue 
° f her theory f ^ been es P eciall Y popular in critical applications 
trari sfor m the ah' . emphasis 011 the ability of certain discourses to 
s hbli me _ Through* 1 Something Productive and promising, if not 
° n the strange nl ^ b °° k ' Kristeva ' s examples model themselves 
« ° n est ablishe d h h ° mem ° f the " human universe " of significa- 
°° d bathing and I ^° initia1, "P hen omenologicar' examples of 
Paradi 8mati c bec Confronti ng a corpse. These two experiences prove 

«J Ses - which alw^ 86 they * e m0St visceral versions of ab i ect 
of f th infecting lifj"!?, 0311 infantile pan gs of separation or threaten 
exts and topics K maticall y- 11 is ea «y to see how the eclectic set 
steva explores in Powers of Horror would fit this 
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Zbtff? tion: the bIind > incestuous, exiled Oedipus; or ^ 
or culture ! ? nS; ° r biblical Prohibitions against menstrua 
deaft! obs( ! H°° S regardi "g tbe maternal; or Celine's g»l* ' 
P^aresnue nf' miso ^ nist ic. anti-Semitic and otherwise eg J 
Morality nf l 1VeS - The broad ^t foundations of Law, W » > 
th e dyna mirs 6 f Sy u mbol i c realm as such - are built upon and ^ g 
fou nd everywh abjection - af ter all. So its manifestations are . 
sa me,andtheri ^' " 0t a11 these responses to abjection 

Iust as she ZTu Ctl ° ns make 311 th e difference to Kristeva. t 
th ink what rem! L df the task of theorizing abjection in <» fl s0 
does she see pow " S in Unthou ght in existing psychoanalytic the oi f 
,caI ways, to speak n f * to! '« niodes of discourse that attempt- in 
t0ur « of their lang Ua t ? ^ SUb,ime by manifesting it in the very * 
™ a r to those sh e ^ f ^ defines the sublime m *J 

' ° n ,° f 8 «blumtv t0 the ab J«ct. Following the aesthetic d 



ni tion of sublirnity^f 68 to *e abject. Following the aes 

is 



thoueh u aiap Proachtrr a K- ea ' she draws more from bw, 
some!* 6 s " b tle influene^Tl 011 than from ^e aesthetic tradi 

both hff added that expa C n e .° f Ka « t still echoes: "the sublime . - 
an 4ossib S , dejects ' US ' strains us, and causes us to * 

e «phasl tr b ° Undi ng/Eve ° therS and s P a rkling. A diverge * 

«5» " iSSed ' j ° y - faSCinati ° n " S 

sa me mome nt nn lbe ab iect is 2 ' ^bhmity and abjection are n° 

! hem int obemg 0n ( *• iourney ( S b e u dg t ed With the sublime. It is not * 
for making J? the ne^^^ subject and speech br* 

ab iect discourses n e C h ° n 3,6 ^Sr^J* 11 leVeaI > Msteva ' s reason 
a ' e bound nor exem * ? "transcend"!,' but essential point is *? 
a ther, from the p^ ? > C * e hunia n horror to which they 
-Ponding to abfec^t* The abjection, 
const dUC6S in Way " £S2v A8UiStic force ca P abIC ° 

Pre no" 1 ; mati ° n as "notS^ 5 7*** and which Lacan 
P e-nommal, the pre-objec^^ «*n ^ ^analysis. Kristeva 
atransobjectal" n ii rf J. ' which aro ■ p ° s sibiUt, \. . a 

I keep it 
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Kristeva's discursive style aims to be the sort of sublimating articula- 
tion she wishes to distinguish from the normative, repressive response 
t0 abjection. In the final pages of her book, she puts herself and her 
theoretical work on the side of all those discourses daring enough to 
situate themselves "on the fragile border [...] where identities (sub- 
let/object, etc.) do not exist or only barely so - double, fuzzy, hetero- 
geneous, animal, metamorphosed, altered, abject" (207). She sees her 
w°rk, like the "privileged" work of literature, as "represent [ing] the 
u timate coding of our crises, of our most intimate and most serious 
ap ocalyp ses » ( 208). Because of the eccentric place in which it is will- 
jttg. uncomfortably and at risk, to dwell, "literature may also involve 
ot an ultimate resistance to but an unveiling of the abject" (208). 
. " Steva cle arly hopes to create a kind of critical discourse that 
t unve 'l[s] " without explaining away or definitively situating abjection's 

e at or its dynamic crisis of place and meaning, 
the^ reli8ion ' and morality seek to give order to horror, to push it to 
it l margins of normative meaning and to keep it on the margins when 
sin t 6 K tenS t0 encroach - Prohibitions against (and punishments for) 
cult defile ment rites "purify" the abject. Historically and 

ren Urally ' * 6 presen table face of the abject, purified and properly 
ab j' eS | ed ' we call sacred - "a threatening otherness - but always name- 
sub'' yS totalize able" (17). Before the emergence of the decentered 
SQ J ect ' oth er words, throughout the long history in which philo- 
repre ldealism > humanism, and monotheistic faith prevailed, such 
l 0n SSlve ^rategies were at least tenable. Kristeva argues that they no 
respo h*' in their place em erges a different kind of discourse that 
seem"? t0 abjection in a new way. Art and literature, significantly, 
religio !! Uned t0 survive the collapse of the historical fonr 



Privile Pr ° P ° sal sh °uld not be mistaken for the consoling aesthetic 
midst of lh Matthew Arnold, for instance, granted to literature in the 
not f av nin eteenth century's crisis of religious faith. Kristeva does 
viding ° r kind of hterature that would take religion's place by pro- 
authorh S 3 Secular humanism that establishes new symbolic 
though/ m artiSti ° articulat ion, the Arnoldian "best that has been 
s e e m cl and Said '" Kristeva privileges instead extreme examples that 
the abj e ° Sert0 Derversi on than sublimity. "The writer, fascinated by 
and as Ct ' lmagines its logic, projects himself into it, introjects it, 
em Phasf C ° nsequence perverts language - style and content" (16; 
ls mine). Stylistically radical literature in particular exerts 
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an^rawJAeirr 16 ^" 118 " iJ * e im P^sibility of Religion, 

Lik e (but not M?? r PJay ' their absurd seeming" (16). od 
in monothpH t0) the rites of defilement and taboo p^ 
make up "that cath . reJigions - literature is among the media tfl 
experience" sharesTl 18 P£ "' exce] lence called art" (17). The 
Ponent of reli Rio l^ h religion wb at Kristeva calls the "essential co* 
ab J' e «- and in doT, ""^ the im Pulse to give utterance to * 
and religion, she SU L *° " PUrify " iL Tb e key difference between * 
^ urv ive the colIap Se of ! ? & matter of history, for art is "destined l J 
*J« fellow po^^^^fonnsofre^ons-aTJ-Iito^ 
^% expe^ent, ^ "f' Kristeva Privilege's an avant-garde, 
^1 c 0 llap se - wrouSf r She Sees if as a «™r of the in# 

^^^T^^ Marx - Nietzsche ' Freud ' i 

un P J 6 Cathars is" Kdstr / ealiSm that reaches its a P° gee ^ f 
W 1 8 S ° n that ^e n ot -t^T fi6S in art < *-efore, is a skepti^ 
CwtT .** Stifles "o it PUn , fy " abjection b "t seizes it, offering aj 
know,e dge . Ofab . ect . on> /O o ts closeness to, cohabitation with, and 
ni o d em lit 

'•DostoevstT C ° 1Ia P- S; n s Ce " dence available in the wake o 
nan res ab 7 e y :^ 1Utrdar nont,P^ st S A Ucn literature - the work of 
nev erthele ss ° ther wise Ka fka, Celine" - variously 

tion ."sub?rn P ° UC6S a kind o? t r able ' Im P erf ect, provisional, it 
triumph (U^S mft *than8ubiSSf Ce ? denc e "without consecra- 
2, 26) ; Wnmty, wh ich We may ^ consider a 

d «im ihto^^ the Other K a 

^ r fng the S^rf 0118 ° f S s'ym??' the aes *edc task - a 
, he bottomless «pri m T S . of the speaSS , ° C ° nstruct " amounts to 
h « experience , P ^ ^ns^ed by ^ do -st to its dawn, to 
ront each other, cokS^ "object" & Through 
condemned, at the bo P ^. an d start again f sh e *ch other away, con- 
0-a t modern ccmtamLw, 
UUtream ont,Pr OUst , A -;;^o, ds OVer S 7 ah Je , ^ 

' Kafk a, Celi„„ . 1 te nai n: rv>.,.„*i. 



ervei "y choice 
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is compl S ° Centrall y in the theoretical elaboration of abjection, 
cal resistT an<3 ° verdetermined and has been the locus of much criti- 
re Pulses ^h 06 F ° r like ab i ection itself, Celine's work fascinates and 
arie s of 'iif e r ° WS ltS reader int0 unsettling states in which the bound- 
threatened 6 r nd deatb ' tbe stability of meaning, seem constantly 
mis anthr 0 himself, a documented anti-Semite and avowed 

^isteva Plesents unique difficulties for the literary criticism 
0Ur next ch Undertake - Her reading of Celine will be the focus of 
landing of md ° Ur °PP ort unity not only to expand our under- 
action - both • eCtl ° n ' and literary negotiations of it, but also to see in 
era ry criti ca i Gflines "l iter ary" discourse and in Kristeva's own lit- 
c °Urs e that " 1SC ° U , rse u P on il ~ what Kristeva means by modes of dis- 
its threat SP6ak " ab j ectio n from the inside, without diminishing 
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Celine's Pharmacy 



n the enclosed space of the pharmacy, the reverberations of the mono- 
ogue are immeasurably amplified. The walled-in voice strikes against 
6 afters, the words come apart, bits and pieces of sentences are sep- 
ated, disarticulated parts begin to circulate through the corridors, 
come fixed for a round or two, translate each other, become rejoined, 
'ounce off each other, contradict each other, make trouble, tell on each 
0 ier, come back like answers, organize their exchanges, protect each 
° J er ' lnst 'tute an internal commerce, take themselves for a dialogue. 
U of mea ning. A whole story. An entire history. All of philosophy. 

(Jacques Derrida, "Plato's Pharmacy" 1 ) 

Taki ngitth ewrongway 

Hey, they're putting/oumey on the rails again. 
^ a feeling h ^ me .-[ 

eiythmg gets taken the wrong way. I've been the cause of too 
mu ch evil. 

|ust think of all the deaths, the hatreds around me ... the treachery ... 
e ^wer it adds up to. ..the monsters... 
'y ou vegotto be blind and deaf! 

(Louis-Ferdinand Celine, Preface to Journey to 
the End of the Night, 1952) 

Peking a g 

Fer dinand CeT* d acc l uaintance with the writings of Louis- 
P ° We rsofHor- lne ' iS entirelv Possible to read the six chapters of 
loud funny a b devoted t0 his wor k and not realize just how laugh-out- 
^'•steva speak , SUld ' ° f 6Ven mm d-numbingly tedious he can be. 
ter '" "apocalv t ° f laughter " ~ "Piercing laughter," "cheerful laugh- 
Cou nterweigh! laughter " ~ as a counterpart, and more importantly a 
disease, and d ' ^ ^ unremittin 8 horrors of war, hatred, violence, 
whi ch S h e Se 6 ^ cnronicles - But the portentous seriousness with 
s to do so may not encourage the earnest reader, 
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of 
to 



painstakingly navigating Kristeva's theoretical argument, to u" ^ 
ne brow enough to see at the outset the rather important fac 
account* f C ° miC Witer - 1 offer this observation - while a g d 
then "1° y ° Wninitialex Perience of reading Kristeva on Cei 

relatively h^T 116 ~ " 0t merel y to *W that 

ir °ny and S f SS ' 38 the0riStS g °' "° r t0 SpeCU,at6 h V 

M^CSS? 8 t0 " tranSlate " Wdl - B ° th notentiaUy 
diminishing y ' however - the discrepancy highlights the poten 
to the c ase ng of r r rnS fading a literary theory "of a literary coV* nf 
a ^erary th e n hlS ; ery book - of reading a summarizing explana«<* 
P "t siLlv t 3 lkerary cor P us - IV 
have read Cd; in ° e r !, ad k Kristeva reading Celine, it helps tremendous y 
f or ourselves both r impHcit function, then, that we m^ 
m °del readings nfl ! and Kristev a on Celine, this chapter 
rhetorical connecHn^' demonstr ating at the same time the necess 
discourse. "Rheto elV Ween Cdline 's narrative and Kristeva's crtt * 
f^s and di sfigUr ^ ' ead > in this sense, means attending 
11 her *an theZTc °" th * level of the letter- 

S I*' 5 \nZT ed ^form not just content? <*£ 

& the distinction h ferenCe betwee " "ideas" and "style-" F £ 
matl nd the ™es " ow ! C H ° meS 9 cri dcal commitment to vent 0» 
^n^^abjecuS > e wa y one speaks," which is ^ 
one Kr£" emiSe that a S l'> ^ro,- p. 23). We will pl**f 
P^SlSr ° nCe St"" 1 ' aCC » uai «ance with Celine's wo* 

the ^£?ff 8ive ' ^Jte r t r derS aJready have and °" 
nar -ative 2i Underst anding c * e Usk of e *her author being "«* e » 
the unsettl ng ° f P»ot and plot l mes Wo * on the broadest levels of 
r Pic ^Vlistic ana T tices of the SerVeS as a hel P M 

dlsc ourse, i ts a ° it Were^ In f act, it can highlight - on * 

r r " lts ei «Phasis 5" oft en crypS * e a bject effect on its read" 
rea d-ng Celine, Kris"! >« n B" 5 % 

*e very experience of ones ^ " the true 5 ? ^at we read for our- 
«ost s lg ruficantiy, R^eva n ad »V (133).^ °f Cehne resides in 
matter of Read^g ^^ °" the levS^ takes place 

sample, how we read tht " h! 6WSelv °* 2^ Sente » ce > as a 

^cteristioauy^t, c hanges for 

Ult description of 
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Celine Kristeva off 

Ut also imposes on S ° UtSet ° f h6r analysis ' C6Me chronicles 
10 w hich ° n hls re ader S a very particular subjective crisis, 

gan g ^^TbanfI e T b ? bd0,lgS 10 the realm of a P u PPet show's 
0the <-time . m Z and the enchantment is postponed until some 
8Ua ge. meaning Z t autre f ois ^ ^ for jouissance, be it of lan- 

Style > You are bark n "'T^"" 6 glaSped from within > in P ure !i terary 
fhout notes S f " P ^ WOn g tree - ^ that remains is the tune, 

? 3n noth ing " or W ° rShiP ° f Death - The three dots - Less 

„ Ever y th ing )0 f Nomi ' r-'' SOmething else -The consuming of 
Thesta tem ent ^V^' ******* ~ ^wers ofHonor, P . J) 

e^^^^line's wrhine ^uT^^' Ae dark ' ^comfortable 
ill- the sew er> [ 2~ aU * e deaths ' the ha treds, [...] the treach- 
Pav Ce, ' Icitea bov' Buth T SterS " He himself knowledges in the 
Pa ywg attention n I I ?° eS someth ing else as well. 
Agnize that, while , 7 " ythm " of &isteva ' s statement, we might 

imn ^ Cry Phc des iotio P ° n , der0US maybe n0t a11 that fu ™y> 
S e,S °^on ofcSr \ haS[Cally 3 j0ke " 11 is an exaggerated 
Pa s ; m the 'arger comext T * of his style. In 

st 9ge is "ot ev en k ' ° ^ P3ragraph in which * a PP ea -> *e 
^ge "ef fect; , 3 Rat ™ e J as ow " constative thesis about Celine's 

den ' VOice -ofwhat hk diSCOUrse: a Paraphrase, in 

Z , flas hiness of collectively says to us. With the con- 

tre^^aracterisllr' 16 ,^ 161 ' !t references Celinian titles, 
Th tT^^gl ^ ve * qU ! allSms ( " you are barking up the wrong 
W thre e dots . ^ US6S elll P sls ' his signature stylistic feature (".. 
Bu V" ead ing Kristev a as rnl! T™.' ^ indeed s ^ e ™«™ 

o« 98 thi « example T ™ §he SayS k matters J " reading Celine, 
t ?" than -r added to f h^' Kadi ^ involves -Nothing 

i ' qUires as well an e-n ^ eff ° rt to follow th e argument. 

ou? 6 t0 ^, voice, and ne ° SP6ak ' f ° r the " tUne ' without notes " ~ that 
' lts Waning: an ; Perform ance of a given statement even "with- 
th fhus the spe cifir " c Wl,lln gness to account for its effects. 

^tton to us, ta S P 08 profou udly. Not only does he report 
US * the Z^S mC l° ment ° f his stories > he also imposes 
i , h her C1 itical l anP 6 effect of his discourse. Kristeva asserts 

>' m ann er bTcTJT^ C&[ne in a peculiar > seemingly 
al re spo nse anri „ itS oth emess resists 

conventional 

calls upon what, within us, eludes defenses, 
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proS? W ° rds " " 34 ^ iterance as such in Cdb>**$ 
extremp > 9 ?° h a " d varied textuality of the "speaking subject 
C.Zl?l! lm « s > in Aat Barthesian sense of "text" (as we exp^ 



providf' W ° rds " trance as such in Cm*»™& 

extre mP v a " d Varied textuality of the "speaking subject 
Chap^ : ?' tS ' in Aat Barthesian sense of "text" (as we exp^ 
charactP 1 transcend « discrete delineations among author, na 
cratic shift ACC ° h rdin g J y. her treatment of Celine as author is ^ 
anc es' of LoufspT" seemin gly biographical reference to tft 
tQok "Celine" f nand Destou ches, the doctor and novel** ^ 
characters Th^ penn ame, and those of his novels' narrat or 
reco «rse to whl1 rategy itSe,f im P ,ies a criti cal argument. Den}** 
poin tofvie w S r lt6rary trainin S would calJ iro ny- narrative yo* ' 
bet we en whfa J" 16 ,^ 8 us no comfortable way to distinguish a 
dec ipherin g wh ' T bel ''eves" and what he "has us believe," no W & 
T Td " (13 4). By n I ^ he in tends trough the contrivance d 
Kris teva's exult" n means a fe ature exclusive to his writing 
an \biguou S) indeterrn 086 giV6S the 'mpression it is), his works off* 
a « d the quasi _ b ^nate distinction between "Celine" the aU* 
d0 his talking for fig 1 *** narrators or other characters who see* 
Celine 0 ff ers « rf [ 

^2? " rely " °» hCTs" 38 3 d ° minant ^tegy for UP*** °3 
frequt , and in ^ ^ both in the dmpte unfolding 

time Tt 'J SUcc ^b toSpn ^ Which he presents it. His 
b e "unre,> identifiable fits of delirium; at 0** 

Pu ^o m h n ? UC1 ^ Warni "g to scenes we must infer 0 

^aracC^f^ting the j£ ^ or ^ jmp0SS1 1, 

Seemi "gly oh 3nd sc he me J * e Native point of view, * e 
7 aro ^^ n Y^; h -S;r one another" At other *n* 
l * Journey « human beC'^ents about the politics of 

frustrates 0/ «* "<3K offer ed within dubious ft*** 

no?; 98 the ^ator ^ ^icsl?*™ 01 F «dinand BardainU 
"°! e1 '. Which reChf° e ^ 0 ^/„° f ? Iinian d ^rium on every 
^tigmous persp ^ -av lly on m ^^«««i. Celine's second 

U Ferdinand o f t^^CSS* ^back, Ferdinand's 

Related traumatic 2 - tp *ve C^^the plot even more. 

SSTt^^talS? °" seve^ ^Ples, falls into 

S>?i h ° 0tin 8 g^eon ^ 1 he S.^?*"* After being 

del H 6 V ° ice of ^ason f ; ,nC , ed "TheyW 5 f ° Shel) shock in a 
dehr ou S , driven mad °n hom his £e sh 0oting at me „ (48) . 

bes t thing to do when you' e n Said at the hoi?; ? fe « sick. I was 

m ftlS Wor H do n ?^ ltaJ - Maybe so . The 
8ree - *s to get out 
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ofit Crazy 0rn 

flrSt arn «ng manv' ° r n0t " (49) ' This breakdown is Ferdinand's 
P ^ duce similar hm I VerS contrac ted en route to Africa and America 

Perd inand's ' ksWlthrealit y- 
f V0Wed unscrunni? 81 ^ mistrust of his kUow man, and his own 
hls Oration reliable R SneSS ' fU1 ' ther UpSet the reader ' s abilit y to find 
m the novel and cv ' & u aUS6 Ferdinand claim s to lie to other characters 
We / e Va gue, pretend SUSpects them of lying to him ("her answers 
a brillia nt i mpres . 0US> and manifestly unreliable, calculated to make 
' 0lldi tions his re a d ? ° n me '" he sa y s of his American girlfriend), he 
,' asio ns, seeminai ■ t0 simiIarl y war y (45). On several of these 
H ly m eets up with 8 ; y ™ ever y comer of the globe, Ferdinand improb- 
pf in 8 the war Thn I L ^° n Rob inson, a figure he first befriends 

bins °n - his sch We dearly meant to believe in the reality of 
Pllse si 8nifica m vT?™' lllnesses - lo ™ life, and ultimate death com- 
ea PPearances ra l !°" S ? the plot ~ his Preposterously coincidental 

Th m ° f th e text d a§ fact ' prevent us from trusting the 

^ be en h noted S h f ? line ' S " delirious " narrative unreliability have 
Lr Novel as Dolir ai ' y Critics - Men Thiher's book Celine: 

,K ayne Booth'sfli ! m , im2) makeS ft the focus of an entire study. 
6 ^dst of hi^A • °" U961) 

devotes a discrete section - in 
a tion,-. to « Th "nnential analysis of unreliable and impersonal nar- 

%S 0u t the re-tdpH UCtl ? P ° int ° fView: Cfline ™ Example," where he 

? esti °n S sum*! V , P1 ' 0blem of f ™ng the Celinian point of view with 

dsteva 's appro, 'r g y K SimiIar to Kristeva's own. What distinguishes 

P ° siti °n as well T '* 6Xplidt embrace of "delirium" as a critical 
In «n, . Ul as a narrative n n„ 



n " Ps ychoai narr ative one. 
98 a "^oreticahj 818 and ^ P ° liS '" she co g e ndy asserts this position 
° Us discourse hiehr f ^ jUSt f ° r reading C(§line (thou gh his deliri- 
Ps y c hoanalyt ic and r ^ necessit y ) ' but for interpretation in general, 
namef orthei u-,.^ Deliriu m, in this context, is essentially a 

of iiterary analysis ° f ° bjeCt ° f study she asserts in her theory 
IV % that dictate 8 ^ Xploted in Chapter 1) and the decentered subjec- 
n each instance K psychoanal yt ic theory (explored in Chapter 2). 
m Elation to or ' meVa posits a n analytic position that denies fixity 
t6Xt 0l ' speaking" 13 ! 81617 ° V6r * at Which lt exam ines, whether literary 
j^es the affectiV J6Ct * " Psychoan alysis and the Polis" also empha- 
bot h pleasurable 6 l ^ plications of delirium - its dizziness, giddiness, 
In s o doing, she . and fnsettling, its "passion" and puissance (318-19). 

Points out the aspect of interpretation driven, as is the 
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subject in general, by desire. These observations constitute 
Pigments of « once a liberty, a limitation, and a responsibly 

If I know that my desire can make me de lirious in my ( in ^ ea D- 
constructions, my ret urn to this delirium allows me to dissolve it , 
sunn f kCe by one or m °re notches the quest for meaning |y 
suppo Se to be one and one only but which I can only 
approach. (310; emphasis Kristeva's) 

Prettl h h Un ! C ° gniti0n COmes as wel1 *e ethical imperative for ^ 
ca n never orn ^ 50 t0 Speak " a recognition that one's 
only, in TheCt of h * n "*^ truth" that "analytic interpret^ 
ble only bv S !i° aSeS ' ««%^/anditstmth[...]isd^ As 
"Psychoanalv s n fV* ^ P resent " (309; emphasis KristevaS • 
intending S T ^ P ° Us " oudi "es, reading Celine - p**** 
specific i mpetus f " t e t C h 0mplexiti es of his discursive voice - serves as 

Powers of Honor n, the ° ry of an alytic delirium. ^ 
£«« t0 ^ch an ZSEP* the eIaborate illustration of her cor^ 
h e example we examfn StanC6 ' and *e performative gymnast** 
his theoretical ^ne at the outset of this chapter must be read 

nZ [y Centra '- Accwdin ! argUment Spiled by this performanc 
SS? oJSSS 5 1 Ulr0U8how book, she contends tf f 

them" g f of his "H^VT* 0 ** 1 interpretations that seeK^ 
^ S lfu ^nce ^ ; de ^ unstable, tf not impossible, » 

ua«: 1 oh! S ° ffer '^enSST ^ and muddled 
v ertigi no ^ horrif yh lg inhunT an r Ckery " in the face of the darkest £ 
h °4c tales ° 1C "' Pro C ? nCe ' and death (134). With t*» 
" Pla ^t! ng 0 Vf ^-e-lalcj^-hensible views J d aggresS ivel 

b0th - "Befte T lhly ***^££^ Are h *s texts instances of 
f faucet wS" tn hat C s S 6r ' K -'eva says, or may* 
S0 ™ e *ten gha ;^*ex a 'n biguit i f km gly rende red discursive 
^*guaratS^ and voice, **» 

t0 f he symbol Cg^^^'^B^mB^ 
6aderi y crisis of abje l^^hcation^^^^t out abjection's threat 
ar e seized atthefm ^t on ln its OWn Produces, in turn, a 

- 'apse. Kristeva ^ our reading Celine we 

c ™ «• in - a "universe otr texts Son^ b ° rders -em to 
f f' wanderings of the 2 ' ^ * ^ ~ and 

lb i-tions and , y rici S m s ^ Ct and * ob^^ singled identi- 

ars and struggles, 
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1 n e s p k 

st ^s^ n T iblepovv erofr,,- 51 

^tic'^^^^^^ s /ntax" and convey 

C % Pre 0UlSe ^thr^^Power,^.,^^ b e [•••] the- 

u p " 2r sed -to bSr she ^sSir more " radic ^ 

" Sl »al„ Hon *>r an„7 fc,st «a's rea f |„ Thls imperative 
ll Hv the tef 0r . diso ti e m at e Co nv en 2 Uicisr n S^l** ^ 
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r(t of the \$ e \ 
reading her by the letter, and by the affective contours _^ 
which is no simple task. Acknowledging that risk, however- ^ toir y sitf 1 *' 
than ignoring it. Approaching Powers of Horror (or exp' an o faW 0 ' 
maries of it) in search of a merely conceptual understand* 11 yfilP 
tion might mean barking up the wrong tree in more than ° n ^ s ^ffec^ e 
such an approach, one is more likely to misread ^ist eVa ^ion^ 
account of Celine's stylistic force as weakly uncritical imP r ^ual^ 
or to take her series of long, weirdly juxtaposed, and decO nt£ ^ rS _ StKj 
quotations as an easily reproducible catalog of abject fr° rJ f n wo^ 
misreadings have at least three potential consequences, ^ f. 

be unfortunate to varying degrees. It could lead a reader 1 & 
quickly, or to reject Kristeva's reading as oft vTmO^ ^ co^ 
sort of thematic analysis she claim! To ^wZ^J^ 
encourage readers to reproduce the srr, u * j i** ^ 

analysis they might thinkthey a re ge Zj n ^ ' 
be to respond to Kristeva's methSo " g ' ° Ur aimhere ' ? 
literary criticism ofCeline be at ,e as t o g,Cal ^ommend^^ *• 
edy encounter, and still more important ° T JeVeJ the ieC ° *1 *** l& 
where attunement to the "rhythm^? % if be a rheto^ ' ^ s , 
anon on the "meaning of that sen^^" guides **"f£r^S* 

" L t " g, V° Kristeva ' s cri ^' rhetow' And we ^ ^ ne ^Cror' s 
chl P 7eTol r ? " h Stands at ^e be " CltSe,f - Nietzsche's ^^ fo< 

reader as weli as Celine's. Jd Se ^e as a M ^ ^ 
Letter bombs: the rhythms °f abj ec tj 

C ^e within anrJ - In * e 0 Peninr r u° na i c ri !5 leva's toi**? * e s 

arvt-ri,; ^ heyun derJi ne ,N Se m 0v „ ^ 3b- ' UloreoVe*' 
N ^ Critic ^tically Jfat^U^^Usr^less 1***? 

'UethndS 
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What she effectively announces, in other words, is an approach 
reflected by Robert Graves' tongue-in-cheek statement in The 
Common Asphodel (1949): 

One doesn't "listen" when reading standard prose; it is only in poetry that 
one looks out for metre and rhythmic variations on it. The writers of vers 
libre rely on their printers to call your attention to what is called "cadence" 
or "rhythmic relation" (not easy to follow) which might have escaped you 
if written as prose; this sentence, you'll find, has its thumb to its nose. 

Graves' assertion expresses Kristeva's own understanding of a literary 
criticism that "listens" to the rhythms and cadences of prose with the 
kind of attention typically reserved for verse. Kristeva's performative 
cleverness in the process of doing so, furthermore, mirrors the gesture 
Graves wittily makes in the statement above. In calling for a critical 
stance prepared to grant prose a kind of attention conventionally 
reserved for verse, she simultaneously writes prose that demands such 
attention - as our previous section observes/' Like Graves', the tone of 
Kristeva's call is provocative and iconoclastic, a dare more than a sug- 
gestion. Kristeva's often unaccommodating prose reflects, thus, both a 
critical principle and a rhetorical stance. It too has its thumb to its 
nose, waving at a critical tradition from which she wishes to distance 
herself. Her sheer difficulty and seriousness, moreover, suggest that 
she extends that gesture, to a certain degree, to her readers as well. Put 
to the challenge, we are often left to discern for ourselves what Graves 
helpfully points out in his last sentence. Reading with attentiveness to 
moments where Kristeva does provide such pointers can, thus, illumi- 
nate not only her meaning but also her motivations. 

Invoking Mikhail Bakhtin's studies on the novel, Kristeva provision- 
ally aligns Celine's narratives with the "carnivalesque tradition" of 
Rabelais and Dostoevsky and contrasts the "Celinian universe" to the 
literary visions of other important figures in the French canon (or more 
precisely, the Kristevan canon) - Proust, Mallarme, Lautreamont, 
Artaud. In spite of these authors' shared commitment, variously man- 
ifested, to revolutionize poetic language and articulate abjection, 
"Celine's effect is quite other" (134). She duly acknowledges that, fol- 
lowing the "black lineage" of Lautreamont or Artaud, Celine counters 
the "lyrical" or romantic tradition and covers that lineage's "appropri- 
ate themes" of "death, madness, orgy, outlaws, war, the feminine 
threat, the horrendous delights of love, disgust, and fright" (137). And, 
with perceptible disdain, she briefly references the well-trod ground of 
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rtZTfu™ ° f Cdline ' s " bad form." "Obviously," she writes, 
which t6XtSl by fo,,owi "g the meanderings of the „ 
ear v « T f ° those of well-known storytellers, is P ic ^/> 

InZZZlZn " JOUrmy t0 ^ EUd ° ftke 

«^Tn^c h r Wm n0t ' b6CaUSe Style ^^^""IL?^ 
radicallv h e,lnes 0<?ww ' e - Hj s later works especially m 5 

towards f ) SJOmted narrative discourse " bursts itS SheJI V 
^ Ua te That P , yphon y>" render narrative or generic ^P] s t i 
fine's text P . 0lypbo ny d oes not allow it, which we realize <t ^ 
a -tatemSr? ■ and ,iSten " " l am not a man of ideas" - he 
" Ps ychoanalv si f 1S ' 6Va qUOtes bot h in Powers of Hon"' 

one stops beSe P ° Us " ~ " l am a man of st y Je " Styj6 ' ""J I 

hard work. It inv , at ' "° °ne really reaches the thing. Because iK 

the ^flyoffthr° ves . taki ng sentences, as I was saying, d " 6lf 
" 0t the hnearl n nd,e " '"^analysis and the PoJis," P- ^1 
K »steva' s analyst Zu?" "linearity, of a narrative P^ eS ' f 
orr; flyi ^Cen but rather the eccentric trajecto 0 

S lv r 6CaUSe Cn n (202) - She wiil ™>t offer a nanatdog* *g 

very W()t ..7 he so ofte n p , emotion of oral speech (13" . 
W ° rds C135). CoJe^X^ and bears witnes « t0 " rCSideS 
K'eatest ho m Y lne ' s texts produce the 

£££ " 0t ^sh in order to »j 

3?** 5S£ th ° Se ^ C lett6r but * jo'", body and 
t£?^^^y°fi£P States " States, nei ; ' 

,,C - of « afiS?* f n ^ar, untouchable, u«*H** 

^isteva h ^ ' S as Particular as it is incom^ 

Style: 't "em Do re . a 8ain as 

S^S^^S??^^^*- 1 about Ce-linf 

On th:i ,Sc ^' nan! 1 : IOn - ft Performs svntactical'y 
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inc essantl S - the statemen t above: Celine's "scription" insists, 
W throwin h" 8 - Vin§ Utterance to the abject, which affects the reader 
n °t only d 0 g f ° rCe fidd ° f ab i ection as wel1 - Hi s language 

wit h langi° eS What {t describes > h doe s it to us. It offers an encounter 

Kristeva'T &S to the SCenes [t descr ibes, "you is alone." 

goitl g throS be ' ieves in the ultimate value, the readerly benefit, of 
not sugge t g eXDerience Celine imposes upon us; but she does 
cha iacter s S lt f ° fferS reve lation, per se, or salvation - for Celine, his 
the order of" US ' HiS " W ° rd made flesh is visceral > distinctly not on 
the ana i 0 ° a roman tic faith in the power of poetic language (a faith in 
| anE, laoo 8y ; 3t is ' hetween the "word" and the "Word"). The poetic 

'gudge of the "r-v ■ 
tended the Lelinian universe" is transformative, but untran- 
Psvchnal > . an § uis hed, but nevertheless productive utterance of 

yLboa nalysis'sdecentered subject. 



bodily a ffec° ndenCe between the primal, prelinguistic signification of 
such a co CC 3nCi manifest ations in language - that there is indeed 
offers a r ^ Spondenc e - is a guiding principle of Kristeva's work. Celine 
creative int > tGSt ° f tbat hypothesis both in his avowed expressions of 
°f the an" ^ ' n the texture of his art itself. After long explorations 
es Peciall l °h S ~ ' f n0t lndefens i bl e - roles of the feminine figure and, 
to the n u I' JeW " n C e lin e. Kristeva devotes her penultimate chapter 
of her a r eSt '° n ° f 7 Style 0n the level of the letter she calls for at the outset 
thematic 8 ! 1 " 16 " 1 ' 7 Whereas the explorations of these roles veer into the 
genuine] eintory she claims to move beyond, in chapter 10 Kristeva 
in sists un 6 ^ gage? in th e close stylistic analysis she promises and 
Erid -" be" m Chapter 6 - Chapter 10, "In the Beginning and Without 
Fer dinandr S ^ 3 well " known Celinian assertion from "Louis- 
the b eginni V ° US Parle " : " In the be 8 innin 8 was th e word.' No! In 
avowal tn "' t n ^. was em otion." Kristeva links the statement to his similar 
8 u age the 3 " ^ prin ^ ary hterary aim is to approximate, in written lan- 
•nto writi natUTal " rh ythms of speech, to "smuggle spoken language 
th at "e m ^ PUtS lt {Powers of Horror, p. 192). For he believes 

The n e ° ' S encounter ed in spoken language alone" (191). 
°ns testai FVaS1Ve COlloquialism of Celine's texts provides the most obvi- 
indeed a ^ l t ° this stl 'ategy. And Kristeva carefully stresses that it is 
de Ploym e S f . 8trategy ' not sim ply a literary incompetence or the 
n of an ideological position, one in keeping with the semiotic 
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radicality he inflicts on the "Word." She writes: 

The vocabulary of slang, because of its strangeness, its very vio'e # 
especially because the reader does not always understand it,® C £ /j 
a radical instrument of separation, of rejection, and, at «| e f^J 
hatred. Slang produces a «m<ui<fc if not interrupt' 0 '! ^ 
the utterances that it punctuates and rhythmicizes, but ^ p 
draws near to that emptiness of meaning at which Celine s ^ ' 
aim. (Powers of Horror, p. 1 90; emphasis mine) 
The statement is worth quoting at length, with emphasis, W^^l 
Cehn 3 particuJarJ y lucid account of the experience of re ^jHf 
reader 3 dlsorienlati °n compounded despairingly by English-spey* 
ate th e S (i attempting to navigate the French, or worse, trying to'iey- 
English ' gn,f ! cant discrepancies between the original French <wcy 
th e plight of t tl0ns - For Precisely the same reasons, it also sf*\ K> 
go on to exa m nSteVa ' S OWn readers < as we have observed. Here, s he / 
reproduce the rfT ? ecific rhetorical strategies that, like slang, seer*, ft> 
duce a "semanti ? of s P°*en language and, in the process, to P<r 
. offe rs so me of tl f faess " with far-reaching implications. Becaus< jf 
i'ght on Kri st J 3 Doo,(,s most concrete literary analysis and 
PJa " to sm ; ow n discursive strategies, her outline of 
C f" tln y(/> 0 ^,J s P°^en ianguage into writing" warrants c^l 
ten ^teva identi ^-o/,p.i 92j . 

The fff' nentati on" and « 3SiC devices " in Chine's stylistic effort: "« e 'X 
tion of th fhese devices i Syntactic ellipsis" (192; emphasis Krister's I 
^"t Le o e s Ce,inian senten V °i V6S fhe "Particular, colloquial segmenta- 
Par «al, f 0ri Pnz f r was with? Which ' ^'steva acknowledges, the"'"- 
( 0gVof he rpro n s d,Ca testh e " lst ^ theorize. The citation is telling, 9 

an ? aJ theoe y ih\T alySis from"! t0 Which Kristeva draws the terrm^- 

ratherb^^^Cr!^ 3 " English-language audio** 

refe Jen ned source erse > for ana iysis (as outlined in C W e 

«* S::^ s ^cg^^i»• *. as c ;, 

terist ''c reo^l arW "°n'' ' nPOrta nt b CS of "Hungarian and c J asS i- 
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in new combinations. (The superimpositions of Husserl upon Marx 
upon Freud in Revolution in Poetic Language that we observed in our 
first chapter, for instance; or the juxtaposition of Bakhtin and Barthes 
with theories of subjectivity, which we will explore in the next.) On the 
other hand, it offers the Kristevan critical mode that readers are likely to 
find most off-putting: the highly allusive, densely accreted technical 
discourse she inherits from formalism and largely sheds in the decade 
leading up to the publication of Powers of Horror. However, rather than 
taking this discursive snarl as a cue not to pay attention, or to find the 
true power in more felicitously challenging portions of her book, read- 
ers will find, I would argue, that doing the work of untangling the analy- 
sis from its jargon does bear fruit. 

Kristeva observes that there "are countless examples" in Celine's 
prose, particularly the early work, of a peculiar syntactic pattern. They 
involve "cutting up the syntactic unit and displacing one of its 
constituents, postponing and preposing it" (192). What results is a 
sentence that does not sound or act like a typical French sentence, 
intonationally speaking: "the normally descending modulation of the 
sentence is transformed into an intonation having two centers" (192). 
There might seem good cause to abandon Kristeva right here. If not a 
linguist or a prosodist, a reader might find it difficult to grasp just what 
"descending modulation" would sound like in a "normal" sentence, 
much less in the innovative disruptions Kristeva wishes to map out in 
Celine; that these intonations surely differ in the French and English 
languages might imply further cause for disorientation. But in fact, her 
argument about the relationship between Celine's style and his lin- 
guistic "embodiment" of abjection has well prepared us for this claim. 
On the most obvious level some of Kristeva's assertions at the outset of 
her study, about the poetic musicality of Celine's style (his "tune, with- 
out notes"), which might read as airy lyricisms in their initial context, 
find concrete theoretical grounding and elaboration here. 

The intonational and syntactic analyses Kristeva offers overlap in 
complicated ways, the particularities of which will remain beyond the 
scope of this discussion. Generally speaking, Kristeva's interest in into- 
nation concerns the "segmented" rhythm, the "preposings, displace- 
ments, or repetitions" that create "successive surges of the intonational 
curve" within a given Celinian utterance (194; emphasis Kristeva's). 
These "often staccato" rhythms go beyond the dictates of punctuation 
and create utterances that generate a "very particular thrill" at once 
"musical and intimate" (195). She cites a sentence from Celine's 
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Journey to the End of the Night, full of breathless, self-interrupting 
starts and stops, vividly to illustrate this intonational peculiarity 
(194-5). But for the purposes of following Kristeva's argument, it 
suffices to focus not on intonation, but on the concept of syntax 
broadly understood - that is, as the order of the words within a given 
sentence or group of sentences. 

Kristeva offers two suggestive specimen statements from Celine's 
Journey to the End of the Night that demonstrate the dynamics of "seg- 
mentation" on this syntactic level. Both examples involve words within 
the sentence that break up the normal subject-verb-object ordering - 
that is, words appearing syntactically out of place or lacking an identi- 
fiable syntactic role altogether ("desyntacized") (193). Though 
Kristeva's spare exposition only implies it, the examples illustrate a 
significant parallel: their unassimilability within the structure of the 
sentence corresponds precisely with the unassimilability of the ideas 
(war, grief) they represent. CeTine "embodies" abjection, therefore, by 
acting it out in the very structure of the language that reports it. 

The first example appears early in the novel, as the narrator, a soldier 
in the First World War, reflects on the disorienting horror that 
surrounds him. Kristeva wants to draw attention to the noun, "the 
filthy thing" ("la vache"), which she italicizes, and to the fact that, 
despite its thematic centrality to the passage in question, its actual 
articulation is postponed until the very end of the sentence: 

I had suddenly discovered, all at once, what the war was, the whole war. I'd 
lost my mnocence. You need to be pretty well alone with it, face to face, 
as I was then to see it properly> fa the ^ ^ 0h [hing . 
(192; emphasis Kristeva's) 

The second example appears later in the novel, and reports the reac- 
tion of Beberts aunt the guardian of a dying child for whom the nar- 
rator, working as a doctor in the slums of Rancy, has cultivated an 
uncharacteristic affection." In this case, Kristeva is concerned with the 
appearance and reappearance of the word "grief." Whereas "the filthy 
thing ,s postponed - or "postposed" - "grief" is syntactically preposed 
and then returns in displaced "reentries" (1 93 ). m other words, the 
term heads up the sentence, as if appearing unexpectedly and too 
soon, and then comes back in two repeated references: 

Grief had come to her, in fact, when her words came to an end; she did 
not seem to know what to do with it, will, that grief of hers; she tried to 
wipe .t away with her handkerchief, but it came back into her throat, her 
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grief did, and tears came too, and she began all over again. (192; 
emphases Kristeva's) 

Though understated within this particular discussion, Kristeva's argu- 
ment in the early chapters of Powers of Horror motivates her reading of 
these statements. She wants to stress their emotive impact, their rela- 
tionship to affective significations that develop logically prior to the sub- 
ject's entrance into the symbolic. These syntactical displacements in 
Celine suggest, for her, some link to that pre-linguistic realm, and some 
justification for Celine's claim to represent "spoken language's emotion 
through writing" (191; emphasis Kristeva's). She means to link his writ- 
ing to the "archaic structure^] " of subjectivity, and to read their "tune" as 
"a token of emotivity close to the drives, [...] a syntactic organizer both 
very precocious and very profound" (196). Fonagy, one of the first lin- 
guists to propose such a deep-seated connection between the structures 
of colloquial syntax and human being, thus provides Kristeva with a the- 
oretical foundation for testing this hypothesis. Following Fonagy, she 
notes that, in both these examples from Celine, the displacements of the 
key terms reorder the normal way in which sentences (in French and 
English) tender to offer the topic at hand and then to provide infor- 
mation about it. The linguistic theory from which Kristeva draws calls 
this topic the "theme" ("in other words, that about which the speaker is 
talking"); distinct from the "theme" is the "rheme" ("that is, information 
pertaining to the theme") (193). Keeping in mind the very specific sense 
in which she uses the term "theme" in this portion of her analysis, we 
can read the Celinian sentences she offers as suggestive demonstrations 
of the notion that his disordered syntax works to signify affect. 

The placement of "the filthy thing" in the first example provides the 
more obvious illustration of a rheme/theme logic rather than the more 
normative theme/rheme. We hear all about "it" - that the narrator has 
"discovered" something profound about it, seen it as a "whole," 
become intimate with it - before he names it; the name comes last. 
Remarkably, by postponing the "theme" in this way, Celine acts out on 
the level of the letter the very experience the narrator describes. The 
unnameable thing, wholly other, which the narrator studies and mulls 
over and becomes acquainted with only over time, gets named in the 
sentence (and only then with an obscenity) according to a similarly 
delayed temporality. 9 In other words, the "logic of the message" models 
"that of the syntax" (193; emphasis Kristeva's). 

"Grief" would be the "theme" of the second statement and, because 
it comes right at the beginning, it would seem to conform to the standard 
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magnT 6 h h nCti ° n psychicallv - In Kristeva's case, the disorientation is 
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On the basis of this observation, Kristeva goes on to identify ellj^ 
as the privileged discursive mode of Celine's later novels. In works SUcb 
as Rigadoon and Castle to Castle, for instance, this strategy upsets Syn . 
tax and sense so much more than the theme/rheme reversals of/Of^ 
to the End of the Night because it not only reorders subject-verb-obj ect 
sentences, but often obliterates elements of them altogether. N 0lm 
phrases are left floating without verbal connectors, without mdicati on 
of the subject's relation to the "flying fragments" of object phrases tllat 
follow (202). In some instances, ellipsis produces statements th 
tarn themes whose rhemes are suspended. It is as if the mam >nfo.n la . 
hon that these descriptions contain were hushed up" 
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elliptical statements destabilize the position of the speaking subject 
who is uttering them. As a noun phrase (an object) without a subject 
and verb to situate it, "a week's vacation in Le Treport" gives a semantic 
fuzziness to the enunciation, leaving open to question what affective 
valence we should give it. In other words, the phrase "indicates - 
without making clear - my place, my emotional and logical attitude as 
a subject who remembers, with melancholy or delight" (200; emphasis 
Kristeva's). 

Most notably ellipsis serves as Celine's "privileged expression" for 
representing the "infernal rhythm of the war" (201). Exploded sen- 
tences offer a "condensed scription" that models war's explosive 
violence. In Rigadoon, Celine noisily represents a bombing with 
ellipses and onomatopoeia that "score" and literally "punctuate" the 
utterance, tear it apart, make it reverberate (202). Kristeva quotes a 
long passage that reads in part as follows: 

The whole earth jumps! worse! like it had been broken in two! ... and the 
air ... this is it! Restif hadn't been lying ... boom\ and another! ... further 
away ... we can see it! The flashes of their cannon! ... red! ... green! no! 
shorter! howitzers! ... all on the station! ... I can see them now... 
Oddort! ... an ocean of flame, as they say ... big flames from all over, the 
windows, the doors, the cars ... and boom! another! ... another! [...] 1 
won't bore you with the shelling ... dead center ... all on the station ... a 
furnace! ... now we can see it plainly [...] we know the sound ... rat-tat- 
tat rat-tat-tat ... in bursts . . . like grinding coffee by hand ... I say to Lili . . . 
I don't need to say, she knows ... down! flatter! And wham\ ... crash 1 . ... a 
bomb! and flying fragments ... the death blow! ... (201-2; emphases 
Celine's)" 

• teV a analyzes the crowded disarray of information and impres- 
• s offered by this passage, seeing in it a complicated interplay of 
si °y ne 's early and later rhetorical strategies. Like the elliptical profu- 
Ce wrought by enthusiasm and memory in Castle to Castle, here vio- 
Si ° ? sensory overload strips the language of verbal markers, producing 
leU arra tive "deprived of comment." In this case, we encounter "that 
a 11 rne Celinian situation where the most objectal, most sparing 
eXtr cri p t j on is blended with the most intense affective charge" (202). 
cleSC use t he conceptual link between the physical violence of a bomb 
^H^Iie syntactical "flying fragments" of Celine's sentence is particu- 
a °i s elf-evident, Kristeva suggests that it "is now easier to under- 
l ar W A „ one of his key assertions: "Style is a certain way of doing 
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"forced combination of naturally uncompoundable prepositions: 
hupek, 'from under.' Homer has tortured the words to correspond with 
the emotion of the moment." As the waves pound and the winds roar, 
"The sailors shudder in terror: / they are carried away from under 
death, but only just." Though the two writers could not be more differ- 
ent, Homer, like Celine, "has in effect stamped the special character of 
the danger on the diction" (142). But Longinus attributes this "magnif- 
icent" connection between syntax and affect, beyond its linguistic 
felicity, to the grandeur of the scene Homer describes, to the heroism 
of the men involved, and - not least - to the "noble mind" of the author 
who crafted it (141). Ultimately, this literary effort not only seeks 
"something higher than human," but brings its readers along with it: 
"sublimity raises us towards the spiritual greatness of god" (153, 152). 

Such an affectively inscribed language - "tortured words" that mate- 
rially act out the abjection they approach - produces a "transport" that 
carries us not onward and upward to sublime heights, in Kristeva's 
critical system, but back to our subjective beginnings. Literature 
provides, as I point out in the previous chapter, the "privileged signi- 
fier" for Kristeva, "the ultimate coding of our crises, of our most 
intimate and serious apocalypses" (208). Celine's "scription" does so by 
offering us language and nothing else, which amounts to a kind of 
sublimity in its own right that references no higher power than its own, 
an "indefinite catharsis" that unveils, discharges, elaborates abjection 
through " [m]usic, rhythm, rigadoon, without end, for no reason" (206) . 
Celine thus takes the reader on a journey to the place that takes the 
place of the sacred, after the various intellectual, political, and 
religious upheavals of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
"Crisis of the Word" wrought by abjection brings us to the borderline, 
the limits of the speaking subject. 

Celine most radically chronicles this "human adventure" not by 
unsparing storytelling but through the physical rhythms of a language 
that, as literally as possible, explodes on the page. Celine's journey 
"without end" traces the dynamics of the speaking subject itself, in 
permanent crisis, in perpetual battle against abjection, acted out in 
language and signification. The critical reader too, drawn to "the only 
place that is his [the analyst's], the void, that is, the unthinkable of 
metaphysics," can find in Celine an opportunity "to begin hearing" but 
also "actually to listen to himself build up a discourse around the 
braided horror and fascination that bespeaks the incompleteness of 
the speaking being" (209; emphasis Kristeva's). In every case - Celine's, 
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we are told about these happenings. And though Kristeva deliberately 
bypasses an analysis of the picaresque "meanderings of the narrative" 
She acknowledges in Celine's earliest work, Journey to the End of the 
Night, they in fact contribute significantly to the discursive effects she 
considers so radically unsettling. 

The narrative's structure and logic, its use and abuse of generic nar- 
rative conventions, suggestively act out the very rhetorical drama of the 
"word made flesh" Kristeva traces on the level of the sentence. 
Momentarily acknowledging the picaresque, she conveys a degree of 
disdain not only for critics who would take a generic focus, but even, 
subtly, for the genre itself. In keeping with Bakhtin's privileged pan- 
theon of authors - Rabelais, Dostoevsky - Kristeva prefers to align 
Celine with the carnivalesque and its "fundamental dialogism," assert- 
ing that the sheer ironic noise, the dizzying irreverence of his novels, 
which puts the "height of tragedy" side by side with "the most cavalier 
mockery," brings the tradition "to its paroxysmal climax" (138). The car- 
nivalesque is quite close to the picaresque, however, with an irreverent 
and ironic history of its own, and Celine clearly works within - even if 
to wreak havoc upon - that tradition as well. While Kristeva is busy 
engaging in a largely unacknowledged theoretical dispute with ghostly 
critical forebears, her reader might be denied a generic and narrative 
context that would actually strengthen her acute stylistic analysis. 

It helps considerably to see that, in the broadest strokes at least, the 
"hero" of Celine's notorious and celebrated first novel, Journey to the 
End of the Night, is a picaro. Ferdinand Bardamu lavishly falls prone to 
misadventures that recall Fielding's "ill-starred" Tom Jones, though 
Tom's impediments were never so abjectly dark. Like Thackeray's Barry 
ndon, he finds himself in wildly disparate situations he fell into by 
chance and often did little to earn or deserve - fighting in a regiment 
ainst an enemy he does not hate, the object of paranoid suspicion 
turned to patriotic worship on a ship to Africa, working on the assem- 
. jj ne a t a Ford plant in Detroit, practicing medicine in French slums, 
acting a silent part in a singing and dancing stage show, an unwillingly 
• nlicated figure in a sordid murder plot, head of an insane asylum. 
1 Also in keeping with the picaresque tradition, Ferdinand demon- 
tes an irrepressible staying power - a sheer, tenacious will, exas- 
S erating and monotonous as it often is, to keep telling his story. Like 
*h t of Sterne's Tristram Shandy, this staying power is conspicuously 
1 rrative or verbal. But whereas Shandy's adversities tend toward the 
na na \ (his own short attention span, a large cast of annoying relatives), 
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robbed, mangled and witless," that we are all ruled by "lord and master 
[...] Misery," unconsoled by the ideality of love: "love is the infinite 
placed within the reach of poodles" (4). We are a ship of fools, and war 
amounts to nothing more than a standard cynical, hysterical paradigm 
that Ferdinand summarizes as follows, extending the metaphor: "We're 
at war! Those stinkers in Country No. 2! We're going to board them and 
cut their livers out! Let's go! Let's go! We've got everything we need on 
board! All together now! Let's hear you shout so the deck trembles: 
'Long live Country No. 1' " (5). 

Arthur actually agrees on this point, though he had opposed his own 
belief in "the established order" to Ferdinand's earlier "anarchist" rant. 
A chance coincidence compels Ferdinand nevertheless to put his ideas 
to the test. An army regiment marches past the cafe in the midst of this 
discussion and, moved by his own speech, "Enthusiasm lifted me to 
my feet [...] and off I go to enlist, on the double." Arthur reasonably 
warns, "Ferdinand! [...] Don't be an ass!" Ferdinand ironically sup- 
poses that Arthur's reaction stems from being "nettled by the effect my 
heroism was having on the people around us," and from there his path 
is set. When enthusiasm wanes - the admiring crowd disperses, the 
music stops - he comes to his senses: " 'Come to think of it,' I said to 
myself, when I saw what was what, 'this is no fun anymore! I'd better 
try something else!' " But it is too late. "When you're in, you're in" (7). 

What Ferdinand is "in," he surmises, is a war that "in fact, made no 
sense at all" (7). His enlistment is decisive and irrevocable, however, 
despite his cognitive protest. Though comprising only the first few 
chapters of Journey to the End of the Night, the most affecting part of 
the narrative involves the brutal chaos of Ferdinand's experience in 
World War I. Within the structure of this novel, the war provides both a 
starting point and a constant frame of reference for Ferdinand's abid- 
ing assessment of human life, including his own. He observes: 

You can be a virgin in horror the same as in sex. How, when I left the 
Place Clichy, could I have imagined such horror? Who could have sus- 
pected, before getting really into the war, all the ingredients that go to 
make up the rotten, heroic, good-for-nothing soul of man? And there I 
was, caught up in a mass flight into the collective murder, into the fiery 
furnace ... Something had come up from the depths, and this is what 
happened. (9) 

Kristeva cites the first line of this passage as the epigraph to chapter 7 
of Powers of Horror, where she stresses the fundamental role of both 
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The stock comic rhythms of this scene's unfolding, from Ferdinand's 
peace plan to the carnage on the hill, work cumulatively to produce 
the "strange state" Celine so often imposes on his readers. Ferdinand's 
self-mockery, the dramatic interruption, the miscommunication of 
leader and underling - all underscore the existential absurdity and 
tandomness of the war itself. Ferdinand's cavalier tone barely changes 
as he goes from deriding the dishevelment and inarticulateness of the 
messenger to describing his mutilated corpse. The "tangled" juxtapo- 
sition of low comedy with cataclysmic horror, the abrupt "cuts" from 
one to the other, mirrors the causal illogic of the events themselves. 

Celine's exploitation of the tone and structure of the picaresque thus 
lends impact to his representation of war's arbitrary horror. But what 
makes the randomness and jarring juxtapositions stranger and more 
unsettling is the fact that narrative causality - which looks like ran- 
domness - is replaced by a rhetorical causality, with a logic and 
violence of its own. Kristeva argues that Celine "embodies" abjection 
in the very materiality of his language. She locates Celine's discursive 
power in his ability to produce "[a]n inhumanity that resides in his 
very words." His discourse, she suggests, "is hence most radical, affect- 
ing mankind's ultimate guarantee - language" (135). Yet what does this 
mean for Kristeva's own argument, not as an abstract truth about 
"mankind," but as a specific literary critical observation? If her asser- 
tion seems somewhat cryptic in its own context, if it seems to identify 
little more than the assaultive vividness of his prose (which he "shows" 
rather than "tells"), a look at the strange rhetorical logic of the episodes 
we have been examining proves illuminating. In the subtle linguistic 
negotiations of Ferdinand's narration, we can see just how this "inhu- 
manity" manifests itself, "in his very words." Crucially, we must under- 
stand that such assertions speak to more than Celine's unflinchingly 
graphic, meticulously revolting, representations of violence, war, 
death. Celine's representation is abject because it "embodies" violence 
on the level of the letter. His rhetoric of violence is "radical" precisely 
because he superimposes upon it the violence of rhetoric. 16 

Ferdinand's unsparing description of the two corpses, arm in arm, 
one beheaded, takes on an altogether stranger aspect when we see that 
it is not only a graphic representation of death, but also a reworking of 
the wishful truism with which the scene begins: "Le tout c'est qu'on 
s'explique dans la vie. A deux on y arrive mieux que tout seul" ("The 
essential thing is to talk things over. Two heads are better than one" - 
Manheim). In its initial context, the statement is a benign expression of 
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faith in man's rational capacity to think, discuss, cooperate, and 
agree - expressing faith that life is better explained and endured "a deux," 
in fellowship with others, than "tout seul," alone. After the blast, that 
consoling utterance metamorphoses into a graphic literalism that is, 
significantly, no less true. The unlikely bodily arrangement of the 
corpses relies on a comic reversal: the hierarchically distant figures mis- 
communicating moments earlier are now intimately locked in an eter- 
nal embrace. But Ferdinand's rhetorical maneuvering throughout the 
scene represents violence through a certain violence of rhetoric itself: 
"Us s'embrassaient tous les deux pour le moment et pour toujours, mais 
Je cavalier n avail : phis sa tete" ("They were embracing each other for 
the moment and for all eternity, but the cavalrymS^ was gone" - 
Manheim). He descnbes their Joined corp s ^ one lZ initially 
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missing "head" after the explosion, explicitly turns the episode into an 
elaborately sick joke, a linguistic trick. Just as the blast cancels the 
possibility of Ferdinand and the colonel putting their "heads" together 
and making sense of their senseless situation, so does it wrest sense 
from the expression representing rational communication itself: "two 
heads are better than one." In a way Celine would likely endorse, 
Manheim "unhinges" that sentence with a cognitive violence that par- 
allels the physical violence of the deadly blast. Two heads are indeed 
better than one, but the explosion imposes a revision of this assertion, 
which shifts from philosophical abstraction to a barren literalism - a 
"truth" one feels in the "gut." That is how the American writer Tim 
O'Brien reconciles the unrepresentability of war's horror with the 
effort to tell about it. As O'Brien's narrator puts it in "How to Tell a True 
War Story," "It comes down to gut instinct. A true war story, if truly told, 
makes the stomach believe." 18 

As the tonal shifts demonstrate, Ferdinand's narration throughout this 
scene discomfits the reader simply because it refuses a stable, much less 
a humane, point of view. Here and throughout Celine's work, the 
speaker's position is ambiguous and ambivalent. Ferdinand's connec- 
tion to the blast, which assaults his every sense and "stayed in [his] 
head," is at once intimate and detached, sympathetic and weirdly affect- 
less, almost cruel. It affects them all - "Our eyes, ears, nose, and mouth 
were so full of that noise I thought it was all over" - but Ferdinand has 
the distinction of surviving it. The blast levels all the colonel's imperious 
bluster and the messenger's obsequious fluster in an instant, and 
Ferdinand only narrowly, arbitrarily escapes it himself. Observing the 
consequence of the blast, he implicitiy proffers a "lesson" in the 
poignant, ironic image of the "human condition" metaphorically sug- 
gested by the death embrace; namely, that we are all equal in and there- 
fore united by death. Ferdinand momentarily allows this interpretation, 
which would include himself, by implying a certain gut-level sympathy 
for the colonel's gaping "belly" wound ("It must have hurt when it hap- 
pened"), then abruptly, cynically undercuts it ("Tough shit for him!"). In 
the next line, the men lose their pronominal status altogether: "All that 
tangled meat was bleeding profusely" (13). Shells still bursting around 
him, now under no-one's command, Ferdinand quickly takes off, 
"hum[ming] a tune" and talking to himself (14). As the rest of the novel 
will prove, no horror has the power to reduce him to silence. 

Fairly conventional from a syntactic standpoint, the image of the 
men's corpses nevertheless offers a characteristic glimpse of the 
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strange "Celinian universe" Kristeva seeks to map. Unsentimentallj, 
non-metaphorical, the phrase "tangled meat" reports the grisly transit 
tion, in death, from human subject to something horrifyingly other i^ 
tones that perfectly illustrate Kristeva's definition of abjection in th^ 
earlier chapters of Powers of Horror. This scene acts out chapter l's dis s 
turbing example of the abjection of confronting a corpse, which doe^ 
not "represent" death to the one who confronts it, but rather "showU] 
me what I permanently thrust aside in order to live" {Powers ofHonvi\ 
p. 3; emphasis Kristeva's). Ferdinand's discursive cutting loose, frorr, 
sympathy to detachment, marks a common pattern throughout the 
novel, both in his actions and in his narrative style. It is easily readable 
as the very reaction to the abject that Kristeva describes. In response to 
this confrontation with horror up close, Ferdinand separates himself 
both emotionally and physically. 

Rhetorically, this negotiation is just as vigorous, but more subtle: 
"tangled meat" becomes the logical connection to the next episode he 
describes, in which he goes to collect food for the regiment at a milk 
tary distribution point set up behind a church. With his colonel gone, 
Ferdinand finds himself wandering alone. He finally meets up again 
with a regiment, and this time becomes a messenger himself, bringing 
news of the colonel's death. The response he gets mirrors the indiffer- 
ence the colonel himself demonstrated on learning of Sergeant 
Bourousse's death. "Plenty more colonels where he came from," is the 
snappy comeback" of the corporal in charge (14). Curiously, both 
oeatn. announcements are met with inquiries about food. 15 ' Because, as 
1 1 - messenger tells us, Sergeant Barousse had died on his way to the 
breadr^w th u 6 C0 '° nel ' S ° Wn words are "[ Wjhat about the 
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but a brute bodily one. "It could as easily have been me as them" 
quickly shifts to "better them than me." As a narrator, he similarly 
offers little sympathy to his readers or their conventional expectations. 
In this instance, the link to the assaultively disgusting next scene not 
only further levels and reduces man - "tangled meat" is tangled "meat" - 
it also disorients any reader looking for reflection or insight offered in 
repose. Ferdinand offers little more narrative consolation - a summing 
up, an assignment of meaning or message or lesson to the cumulative 
set of experience - than does a messenger without a head. At its con- 
clusion, he has gotten nowhere, and the scene ends where it began. 
Soldiers carry him, unconscious, back to his adoptive regiment: "I 
woke up to one of the corporal's harangues. The war wasn't over" (15). 

Strange fruit: the rhetoric of abjection in Tim 
O'Brien's "How to Tell a True War Story" 

The real cannot be uttered as such. 

(Julia Kristeva, Tales of Love, p. 369) 

Kristeva does not examine Celine's rhetorical negotiation on the 
diegetic level; that is, as a narrative dynamic by which "this and then 
this and then this" unfolds according to a brutal and unsparing logic. 
Her syntactic analysis, as we have seen, remains at the level of the 
sentence. Yet I would argue that on both levels Celine's writings work 
to inscribe abjection in just the way Kristeva outlines throughout 
Powers of Horror. There is something unspeakable, unassimilable 
about the episodic unfolding of Ferdinand's experiences, both within 
the war and without. Vomiting, Ferdinand himself "expresses" as much 
in his ultimate response to the grotesque food fair, and to its 
metonymical connection to the traumatic horror that precedes it. 

On the readeiiy level as well, there is something profoundly, instinc- 
tively "undigestible" in what Ferdinand narrates. Analytically, I find it 
diff icult to find the paradigm that properly captures what is so unset- 
tling about this collection of episodes. As a critical reader, I intuitively 
sense that its implications are rich to the point of unfathomability, like 
the "navel" of the dream Freud tells us his analysis cannot conquer, the 
dream's point of contact with the "unknown." 20 It recalls Lacan's 
reworking of Freud's idea, what he calls the "tuche" or the dream's 
momentary unveiling of a traumatic "real" - that which is " unassimilable 
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in it." 21 Freud's observation in Beyond the Pleasure Principle of (he 
"fort/da" game, his grandson's rudimentary "story" about cop^ jth 
the transition between his mother's being here then n 0t 1 re 
poignantly raised to the level of life-and-death parable typhis 
mother actually dies, offers suggestive resonance with Fer^ , a> s 
narrative negotiations. The fact that Freud offers the "fort/da" " s 
a logical paradigm for explaining a psychic phenomenon 1V 
observes among World War I survivors - "traumatic neurosis- *TL 
this psychoanalytic model relevant in overdetermined w av * "T^d 
Knstevas theory of abjection, of course, so aptly applies that i ' ^ 
at this p 0mt in our discussion, redundant to say why. 
rPiinrv! 8d T tIme ' aimin S to draw a conclusion about the m(ta . „ a { 

0=1 .o 6i c mif h 0 ~;: :rr xplor H d '- " ,a, T this 

moment inTimO'Rri 8 V ' S t0 mmd 15 lm0,he '" e *an,nle- a 
War and, J™ 7^X7™™ * 0 «* **> *™ **W> 
This episode „ abOUt " ,e im P ossibilit y ° f n atr 1 * 

•™~*^£&EZ£.™ v r s, 7" s ^*!>« 

an obvious thematic Wltnessm g a deadly explosion durW u s 

at °nce, joins the two yi a " d unna meable, comic Ht^Tts^ 

native and narr^h? ^ itself an explicit m e ^? 

^ c "futh" cSwS' artiCU ' ates the ^P^rn tOW^f*\£- 

1 he V ^ not ind u gc ! t a y b'? PlieS - " Tme War do n ot 

lzes - "For examn, f 5w" dbstract ion or analvsis." th« ^^W^ 
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you ve forgotten the point again. And then for a long time you lie there 
watching the story happen in your head. You listen to your wife's breath- 
ing. The wars over. You close your eyes. You smile and think, Christ 
what's the point? (82) ' 

The particular story that falls into that category (though the whole of 
u linens piece does as well) comes back to the moment of Lemon's 
death with a visceral specificity that the earlier accounts of that same 
event lack. "This one wakes me up," the narrator begins, adumbrating 
a suggestive connection to the war neuroses Freud analyzes, the com- 
pulsion to repeat in dreams and flashbacks the experiences trauma- 
tized subjects seem least able to assimilate sensibly (82). This time 
superadded to the representation of violence each of the story's 
episodes recounts is the remembrance of a specific rhetorical violence 
analogous to Celine's own: 

In the mountains that day, f watched Lemon turn sideways. He laughed 
and said something to Rat Kiley. Then he took a peculiar half-step, movinj 
from shade into bright sunlight, and the booby-trapped 105 round blev 
him into a tree. The parts were just hanging there, so Norman Bowke 
and I were ordered to shinny up and peel him off. 1 remember the whit 
bone of an arm. I remember pieces of skin and something wet and yello' 
that must've been the intestines. The gore was horrible, and stays wil 
me, but what wakes me up twenty years later is Norman Bowker singii 
"Lemon Tree" as we threw down the parts. ( "How to Tell a True Vii 
Story," pp. 82-3) 2;l 

As a joke, Bowker's gesture acts out the paradigmatic response, "wfu 
Permanently thrust aside in order to live," that Kristeva outlines in 1 
definition of abjection (3). It also exerts the stylistic force CeTine hi 
self identifies as his goal: to "take sentencesl...jand have them fly 
their handle," literally to "unhinge" them. The unassimilable powe 
the "Lemon Tree" joke, a monstrously clever play on words, it 
depends upon "unhinging" statements from their referential, re] 
sentative meaning and doing something else instead. 

Through the lens of that definition, O'Brien's example perhaps 
ntinates the strange effects of Celine's narrative tangles and cuts, 
gives us a way to map the peculiar logic by which episodes are lir 
Rhetorically speaking, the joke operates by means of metalepsis, w 
the classical rhetorician Quintilian describes as the "change fron 
trope to another," specifically, the use of metonymy to replace a 
already used figuratively. In other words, metalepsis involve 
"replacement of one image with another more remote image" gen< 
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by the logic of "a chain of auditory associations." 24 Th» e 
implied by metaiepsis, when used for comic effect, oft^ s sociation 
upon an especially far-fetched or obscure causal logi c> depends 
very black "comedy" does here. 2S Bowker's 

We might also understand the joke, both tropologicalj^ 
analytically, as an "apotropaic act" (to use Freud's words) , ^ ^ psycho 
response that wards off death by literally "turning aw^-y.f^smanic 
Achilles wielding his shield against the deadly gaze of t » from it 
provides the classical narrative example of apotropaj^ ^ Medusa 
considers. He regards it as a psychic response that fun C ti 0 ^^t Freud 
cally, a reaction to the threat of castration that says, in eff ect « rhetori . 
atraid of you . I defy you." 2e In this sense, Bowker's gestur e * J am not 
inetoncal equivalent, but a logically complicated one.- tr^^formsa 
5° pe more Precisely acts as a "turning against" tri^^ /'Lemon 
co7L!° r ; hejoke does not ^scure the literal, factual tr Ut ^ 'turning 
strJri?H ' U fS COmic with °"t being euphemistic, W Un ^ of what 
Bin all lf I 3 ' CfUdeJ y ^dressing its sheer materiality: > l 0oJcing 

wh at so nrer7« at termino, °gical pinning down does not _ 
Poetics refprc 

a source as the Princeton Encyclopedia o/-^/*^ 

awav 

ers ' its haunt[n aSt ? e>00k y se "^" metaiepsis produce^ fc^ <**ry anA 
Prides hejnfnf ° therness - 27 In this regard, the psycho^ t^-*^ read . 
ab J" e ct, Bovvk 2 U J ; f u PPort. Like Kristeva's privileged witn eSs >t ic , ens 
T Kali ^Z l\ ^ the ho ™ »e faces by means of ^ ^ tQ 
Bow kersi The p, ay on words, acted out ^ £^t 0rica , 
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s "m e r el JZ reSSive ^slau^ '"adness" (42). Kristeva Sfi 
^taologri^anation^ 86 he re, but her formulation ^ , 
Ure >" «b*U '■ p L e en, °" W ° the ,0 8'c of the joke. Virion* f ;^ ».v 
^verance" thi t on e P l* Sf> ™* an "ambiguous source W v tor 

r " ° ffe ^ ifh ' ' m fro,;° aker from the source of the ^ '^^^s- 
»t whatever u '^^Hiate^^meani^. The signifying of 

m e/ « iS a » W£ do «*S> di J ie 'd against death" (48-9, 
mat e'V ^pounds it o^^^eS 186 *e horror of the situ^ ^ of 

16,1 i'npj,/ 1 '' fo '- O'Brien's narrato^ 5 <S» 

s th, at the force of the jo»*t , ^r, 
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the traumatic element within it that keeps the narrator up at night, is 
that it adds to the rhetoric of violence (the "war story" as such) the 
powerful violence of rhetoric itself. In fact, the linguistic violence 
seems to traumatize the narrator, to remain unassimilable, in a way 
even the physical violence of the dismembering blast, or the emotional 
violence of watching a friend die, does not. While the "gore was horrible, 
and stays with me," the joke itself, somehow, was more so: "but what 
wakes me up twenty years later is Norman Bowker singing 'Lemon 
Tree' as we threw down the parts." The narrator is careful to distinguish 
by degree between these two types of violence. The difference between 
what "stays with me" and "what wakes me up" seems to be, for him, the 
difference between memory and trauma. 

By means of a logic like Ferdinand's description of World War I, 
Bowker's joke depends on a sheerly linguistic association between a 
song and a scene of carnage whose only connection is a starkly literal 
one, made possible only by the accident of a proper name. Calling a 
tree strewn with the mutilated remains of a man named Lemon a 
"Lemon Tree" brutally reorganizes the normal structure by which a sig- 
nifier refers to a signified; and it supplies a new sign in its place. In an 
essay published the year before Powers of Horror first appeared, 
Kristeva speculates that there are certain "strategies of discourse" that 
manage to brush up against the unsayable, able to articulate some- 
thing she calls the "true-real" (Ze vreel). These "strategies" negotiate the 
speaking subject's "abrupt passages" between the symbolic order and 
the impossible realm of the "real" ("The True-Real," p. 218). In the 
midst of such passages, "we therefore find ourselves in a border zone 
w here the real, in order to burst on the scene as truth, leaves a hole in 
t he subject's discourse" (228). 

Both Ferdinand's narration and this moment of linguistic horror in 
O'Brien seem to operate in such a "border zone." Kristeva here 



provides a possible way to account for the specific violence of the 
ietori 

to "burst on the scene as truth" - even ' 



r jnetorical "strategies" each presents. In O'Brien's case, Bowker's song 
ee ms to "burst on the scene as truth" - even "truth" as O'Brien himself 
fruitlessly aims to define it - because it demonstrates what Kristeva 
a lls "the fragility of the proper name when it comes to fixing a signi- 
fied identity" (235). Bowker's joke seizes on that fragility by taking the 
;,^ em on" that serves as the proper name, the signifier, of a human 
-^entity (their friend, Curt Lemon) and reassigning it as the suddenly 
1 u esomely appropriate signifier of something else altogether (a 
fjemon tree"). 
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Kristeva highlights dramatically at the end of Powers of Horror, 
Ferdinand's Journey and Celine's are emphatically without end. To the 
end, they disallow summing up. 

O'Brien's narrator hears the Peter, Paul, and Mary song Bowker sings 
at the traumatic event of Lemon's death, whereas we as readers do not. 
Among its many gruesome incongruities with the scene at hand, as I 
have outlined, it is a love song, or rather a song of disappointed love, a 
bittersweet parable warning of the dangers of being seduced by some- 
thing seemingly sweet that is truly bitter. The lover, of course, not 
heeding the wise advice, learns for himself the hard way: "One day she 
left without a word, she took away the sun. / And in the dark she left 
behind, I knew what she had done." 2 " At the very end of "How to Tell a 
l" O'Brien's narrator comes back once more to the 
ent of Lemon's death, not to the song, but to his own 



True War Story, 
haunting mom 



ffable impression of Lemon's passage from life to death. Like the 

ine t jjj " W akes him up" at night, the vivid impression he has 

song a variously elaborated form throughout the story he 

described to us m 

recounts again: 

later, I can Still see the sunlight on Lemon's face. I can see 
Twenty y _ v,o^v «t Po+ than u a <™i, <-r 



t cun- 



■ a looking back at Rat Kiley, then he laughed and took that 
U ]f t p from shade into sunlight, his face suddenly brown and shin 

OUS hall Step ^ tr,„rhar\ rWm in thai 

ing, 



when his foot touched down, in that instant, he must've thought 
sunlight that was killing him. It was not the sunlight. It was a 
it was the r S rounc i. But if I could ever get the story right, how the sun 
rigged J ^ eT ar ound him and pick him up and lift him high into a tree, 
seemed to g ^ ghoW re - C reate the fatal whiteness of that light, the quick 
if I could s ° vjoUS c ause and effect, then you would believe the last thing 
glare, the o e( j, which for him must've been the final truth. (84) 

Curt Lemon Dei 

j s 0 wn "final truth," of course, is impossible, just as 
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Conveying a* n efforts to convey truth seem to fall short 



and 



the narratoi - an cient mariner's curse, repeated retelling. Lemon's 
demand, like sunlight, seems for the narrator to have taken 

death, punctua ^ e of d en j ec ] insight, 

away the sun, e ^ ^ e s tory does make a crucial turn that is both subtle 
But the end o atin g the initial rhetorical violence that so mon- 
and telling- reCU p r opr" iatel y links the son 8 t0 the moment of Lemon's 
strously. s ° i " a ^estnre implied by this recuperation that I believe dis- 
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death- h is , \ eX \ f rorT1 Cgline decisivel y- Tn e narrator returns obses- 
t inguishes °' B ** V 0 f light and dark that, for him, meaningfully dictate 
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He also focuses on Rat Kiiey, the friend Lemon was laughing wi^ aJ . t(] . 
time, the grief-stricken comrade whose own effort to tell Lemot v . 
in a letter to Lemon's sister, was met with heart-breaking siler,^ ^ 
memory of that strange sunlight, which leads to the memory 0} . 
Kiley's face, his grief," moves the narrator to conclude, in this s lQry flf 
cannot stop telling, that after all: "It wasn't a war story. It wa$j g , 
story" (85; emphasis O'Briens';. And if it was, with all its "gore" ^ 
lence, not a war story but a love story, the jarring invocation of tf^ bj[ . 
tersweet love song can be allowed a further rhetorical valent^ thaI 

perhaps mitigates its monstrousness. 

Celine's war stories, by contrast to the ones O'Brien's ru^.^, 
discusses, are about war and not something else. They are dev^ of 
Jove (read most broadly as an empathy with his fellow man, an ^ 
to connect with others in joy or sorrow), unless it is a love alrea^ sfl 
disappointed that its narrator gives no glimmer of * Re Pea led]v 
Ce hries Ferdinand refuses to sum up, even to sum up as 0 Bri en ^ 
by telling us there is no way of summing up. As he does when Wit W 
mg th e explosion of the men who die arm in arm, Ferdinand s na^ 
detaches, consistently and to the end, as if to say "better them than ^ e _ 

LemorX c'xT- ^ Whereas °' Brie »' s nariat ° r ' S * '>ne 

"fina i,^ enenCe at the moment of his death conjectures a fla sh 

th etic refleciio must have when it happened ), the err^ 

hhn"). Fei!" Which to drops like a hot potato ("Tough shit ^ 
°' B nen' s nan ..; ™ / eaves the scene "humming a tune 'o ii,^^^ 
collection of mm 'L^ the sce ^ with a searing ana nea ak: i n 
a "d of tIloS e whc Eu S Chis own " b "< also those of Lemon h im 8 
bimsejf forever bo ? } he can "ever assimilate and which he ^ 
°nce O'Briens n d to telL 

True w m he has beenS C °" les to r,le &«iU narratively open) c 0ricJ 
Z^° ry " I? e "f, a story not a war story, "How to Te „ * 
" £ a twe ,,S fusion d ^ Ve < pathos. Despite its remaining j * 
pSanlf^ albe?a r ItS readeis "«° a collective human ^ 
course, a tin 

0 'ntment, andm condition most often characterized b ^ 
%ht i S s 7 r sf o< y, of Com L : d communication: And in the encj, Q J 
s 'sters who neJ J ° Ve a "d m !' ' S never about war. It's about s ^ r 

s P e ech act, a shot ■ T r ' isle 'V na? Who ^verlisten" (85). 
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narrative itself, its potential for correction, mourning, the possibility of 
getting at some truth. In this sense, the narrator's war story is possibly 
true but definitely necessary. It keeps needing to be told: "You can tell 
a true war story if you just keep on telling it" (85). Although the ironic 
frame of the story's end has the narrator encountering an admiring but 
rnisguided reader at a public reading (she doesn't seem to "get it"), the 
imperative remains: keep telling. "All you can do is tell it one more time, 
tiently, adding and subtracting, making up a few things to get at 
real truth" (85) . Reading O'Brien's unsparing, brutal war story, it may 
the "gore" that stays with you, but it is that patience, that humble but 
empathetic commitment to keep telling, that keeps you reading. 



A d nauseam 



Writing is no more valuable, says Plato, as a remedy than as a poison. 
I ) There is no such thing as a harmless remedy. The pharmakon can 
never be simply beneficial. 

(Jacques Derrida, "Plato's Pharmacy") 



in these times of dreary crisis, what is the point of emphasizing 
"/Vnd y e ' o j De ing?" Kristeva asks in the concluding chapter of Powers 
th e u° (208). The question is rhetorical because, for Kristeva, there 
0 f H° r £ ounC i point in "emphasizing the horror," and she is willing to 
js a P f C £iine through all of his writing to find it. Kristeva clearly 
foll oV,/ i n Celine the sort of open-endedness we consider in 
e \X^° x a , s tory above, laying emphasis on what his apocalyptic vision 
£}'pri en .jj urn inate. The anti-prophetic prophet of abjection takes his 
cat 11101 n a journey without end. He is a truth-teller without answers 
re ad ef for those caught in the human condition he so darkly and 
Q X ef^P explores. In large part because of his poisonous cruelty - 
j-el eIlt ^ e ^gjiy visceral descriptions of death and suffering, the relentless 
t h e k> rti . p y - Kristeva celebrates the force of Celine's language as 
jXii s&ri fascinating, and ultimately important, a triumph of style. 
ge du ct * v f^ teva| writing is a pharmakon in the sense Plato proposes in 
J^of ^ SX ( irus- both a poison and a cure. The language of Celine's phar- 
this ambivalent power. She avows to the end a critical 
^acY V^giit to "approach abjection" in its darkest, most difficult 
c o^^ al jid seems willing to take the poison in order better to under- 
pia ceS ' t ^ e workings of the cure. Kristeva concludes Powers of Horror 
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withasearin i 

re Presents f memorabJe . beautiful recourse to Celine's discourse:!! 
history of r h ° r ^ not onJ y a distinguished moment in the literal)' 
tionar y" pow aVant " garde - b "t an enduring exemplar of the "revohr 
Word - Opn os 6I , ° f llterat ure itself. Quite literally, she gives him the last 
to repre s& . t0 the noi ™ative discursive forces that work, tirelessly, 
P0,itic al ideoT Ctl0n (the ins titutions of law, religion, cultural taboo, 
POim a t wfoTT' eve ^^ 

pses in a burst of beauty tn 
Oth er reader^ ' that cance, s our existence' (Celine)" (210). 
f Z al °ng the ZT^ hG f01 ^ for not following Kristeva Q*< 
U^ the ^fuses to ° f Cd,ine ' s dark night. Celine's literary distinct 
CeT 1 * 11 c °nse p ° ° n ff6r and *e matter in which he does so, brings w 
W S Case in nZ" 68 Kdsteva P e ^aps does not account for My. 
an? ks '' lt * genn CU,ar ' the cumulative effect of his black hum ' 
b^tel ^ «» way! t^ink Kristeva also overlook 

-elou £ that 1 Ca "' or want, to digest. But it works v# 

^st ,y '" adica ' ^rlTu- " trUe " in some u " flinChing Se " S , e ' 3 r 
w *e r vt nSteva enco^r leVement - a "d also ultimately unbeau* 
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en> s C«L> under^^rbis radical inhospitabihtyisnx.se 
^ S " d,n 8 * -adicality - Part of his P o 
^***t£ >Bo2 anicula tion of human horror, ffl t 
C ,as t of ? ! ed uct ive 1 °° bitter: As the song says, like the ftiH 
as ylu2 ' ; ' e ^rj^^d's J** u, «mately undigestible. 
"wSj ;i «4«t e he **- P h ge stations fa life, taJS«n«y»* 
befr iend s reaso *s. L eXpa n8iono S f!u 98 an administrator at an insan 
J - ^ato C °? e ^B° Ve little s 16 since those in charge, fe> 

^^thujl^has^on,^^ than the inmates. Ferdinand 
r <M " ;,,l v) S? C at ***nZ B Warding him as a deluded fool, 

e ,i,la «d ,. ni ° c ki, '! CG th at p. ° ex Pen se , describing the details of 
S ClUsi ons fr nne r Sl * ab s JJ. na »d tutor him (in English, inci- 
(U; ; ( ,nSo u-s^ CJj* « Baryton eagerly engaging 

corn e r nVenti «i '»i r ' y bar C^ tetl re^ ea, "estly "distill philosophical 
nes u Pshor ;^nov olis ;;jup tlle ^ar ks -, p58) . Long(ime friend 

Rob inso of r eve 1 ig . tree when ' on his dea thbed 
° n ab out vo ati ° n - ) ' Ferdinar id once again 
cl, c, he fails in precisely this 
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Wav > and unflinchingly attributes his failure to a lack of both empathy 
and 'arger-than-life insight: 

' stayed with Leon to commiserate. I had never felt so embarrassed. 1 
couldn't manage it. [...] He must have been looking for another Ferdinand, 
somebody much bigger than me, to help him die more easily. He was 
straining to figure out if there'd been any progress in the world ... Poor fel- 
low ...Drawing up an inventory in his mind ... Wondering if people had- 
nt changed just a little for the better during his lifetime, if maybe he had 
been unfair to them without meaning to ... But there was only me, just 
me, me all alone, beside him, the genuine Ferdinand, who was short of 
everything that would make a man bigger than his own bare life, short of 
love for other people's lives. Of that I had none, or so little there was no use 
showing it. I wasn't as big as death. I was a lot smaller. (427-8) 

^ er dinand himself, not that we should ever simply take him at his 
Woi 'd. ironically undercuts Kristeva's argument that Celine's "speaking 
Object" hes more to offer than his small self, more to say about any- 
° ne bey unc i himself. Of course, we have learned throughout that he is 
not to be trusted, and more importantly that we must distinguish 
between Ferdinand's utterances and Celine's "scription." Nevertheless, 
. e n arratcr's derision at the self-serious fool who "distill [si philosoph- 
lca ' inclusions" f rom bis "disjointed remarks" should at least signal 
Ca utio n to critics eager to sum up Celine's literary message. 

''tvokinc readerly circumspection in this way, I do not mean to take 
avva V from the genuine force of Kristeva's analysis. Rather, 1 bring us 
^ ac k to th e advice with which 1 began my discussion. I have argued 
fr ° m the start that, reading Kristeva on Celine, we must also read 
C6,i He. N ot incidental to the latter experience, for this reader (and, in 
my atl ecd 0 tal sur ve Y' for others), is the profoundly exasperating point, 
iriCre mental and dependent on varying degrees of readerly pat ience, at 
Hicn Celine stops engaging his reader, when he stops being funny. 
Descr ibi n the unremitting "horror of being," that might be as you 
Would e ^ t f* ut m ° re si g nincan tly> he stops being interesting. The 
^earabrtv' cot^ e ^ to seem less a writerly strategy, performatively 
l ' i,V( -rsiri y he un bearable ed 8 es ofbeing and consciousness, and more 
a matt er 8 f xasp erating ""readability. There are a number of points, 
again v ar sly decisive, at which reading Celine can make you gen- 
uinely l° - c aJiy sick- Such a readerl y hazard perhaps strengthens 
tCrist e l > urU ent abou t the "embodiment" of Celinian abjection, 
abo ut h S a -VtV to inflict abjection on his readers; but it is not, for that 
feli c j to Sa aJjel' an y more pleasant to experience. If my censored 
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account of the nauseating scene m t e ^ad^ 
fee] just like Ferdinand does, for examp - ^ ^ 

its full gory glory. , imen ts to h ° llri tly^!,* 

More brofdiy^peaking, such 
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aticaily sidestepped by my discussion (to ^1"*.^^ 
stops being funny when his anarchist F jst a»a rf 
upstaged by vituperative political ranting* - . Jean dp r ° if 
so extreme they eventually lead the writer to e ^ ^ 
the level of the "style" Kristeva heralds throug ^fli^ / 
^ich she gi ves in her ]ast chapte r the powe* s , 
ideology and repressive symbolic discourse then ^ a 
be forgiven for tiring of Celine's techniques. W 0Ote ft J 
an "Omental effort, in his later works, to *J 
^plosive the experimental techniques he P^ e f $ 0 ^,^ 
a so be read as an increasingly overplayed tune, ft ' ' ts , J , # | 
J r qUlte eno "gh by the ^ I got to Celine's ^d^ J'f 
Si 1 " 16 aUtre foi «" and the exasperating (if ^ " ib ]y £j 
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Out ''nto tp e H m ' ngJy boun diess stores of misanthropy e ^ 
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ZT° Cat ^.ZT Whi « ^tof^^^^Q^r/yprovidesa 

that cSf e the ^3°«** Celine the artist, the 
s ° es l Cative Wutar ea, °«i or Pr ° moter - Sc ™J of its particf 

ho ^'s o f i im «*. life. Whereas Kristeva a*?* 

° f b -n g , a o? S^'fuiiy declares her willing 

61 a more sober assessment 
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Bob Perelman ' 

^olutionarv^rf^ 130868 t0 Kristeva ' s ™ [on of a tireless linguistic 
when S ° nallty a keenl Y ho ned literary style to pitch: 

show f IT lat<3 C<5Une y ° U have somethin g almost like a late-night 
There's that sn S ° meb ° dy Wh °' S got a schtick and is t0 sel1 books - 
be <*Use if s a ^*? ^""^about the beauty of French that is funny 
bitt « and shar tmg strate gY W a self-destroying clown, a clown who's 
self amitti/uran denymg ' But U ' s marketing. He's trying to keep him- 
Kristeva's ■ provocati ve. (Sou* Atlantic Quarterly, p. 470) 21 

^lin e , theSam^ C °. nclusion obscures the low-brow dimension to 

y the banal de.ij'l n ' the comic ~ much ^ss the clown driven 

And for that v maiket SUCCess - 
Kri steva p ersist Jf ry reason - f ° r the exhilar ating promise and power 

Critic al vi S i 0n iise/f h 8 C ^ Une ' 1 WOuld argue Powers °f Horror ' s 
ex haustiv ely Likp p , S . more t0 offer than the writer she examines so 

6lld of the night R mand ' Kristeva stiU has more t0 sa Y- even at the 
V ! Sion of the huma Unhke Ferdinand - u nhke Celine himself, in her 
UjBtfficam that aft 6 ? enence there ^ multiple hues. Perhaps it is 
h °nor of bei n „" u 1Steva ' s monumental expedition through the 
tUde s of love tUms her criti c a l eye to the history and vicissi- 
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My name is Legion: for we are many. 

(Roland Barthe s> -- j ,. 
"What does it matter who is speaking," some Qne °*~*-» Work toTe* 1 
matter who is speaking." Sei *ci, " w j 




(Michel Foucau/t, 



an Autf 



James Joyce/Julia Kristeva 

^ r ™gfro m Kristeva's readingof Louis-Ferdinand C^. . 
able nr T C requires se veraJ adjustments, not aj* 
Krister, 038 y a PP roac hed, primarily because Joye e ^erre^ 1 > 

ScoIShT 6r Kn ' Steva has "eve/extensively wri t i****V con* ^ 

«SS£ "^"^^^^cturaltheoriesofintLex^^^ the< f 
sections with^' * ^ many others su ^ est P ot ^*C^ M i^^°Ut. 
decades); vvec^^S (a " affinity she has exPU^^MjL* ^adabil''^ 
reading ofhi ste '7-ru ° ktoherfor a n authoritative o^^J^ ^ *~i C h to*** 
established by thp if ass °ciation of his name with hx^J^^j /^Ser^rlf^ 
G ^e, Ma ,C ^ of extended readings she £ ^^Zfi* 

•eeently P ,. OUst e £ Revolution du langage ^oj*^ fcT*^ ^Kft 

^^a 9 96).De? p tri ^ Proust" aL t^^^V^ Gt K 
Inter tU '" ed Present " references '» Krf ^ ^ °, 

a XT'r 3 ' James ioyce V the l *" F'ankfurt W^^J* 3 ^? 1 " «<■ 

V-okinghL^ 0 ; an e -SrJt t iarg ? y ^ *£>^w 




of* 
t - It is 
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as if as she says of Celine, "[t]he enchantment will have to wait for 
some other time, always and forever" [Powers of Horror, p. 23). 

Usually in the service of some broader claim, Kristeva's references to 
Joyce are fragmentary, oblique, parenthetical, short, casual. As analyt- 
ical claims about specific textual moments in Joyce's works - critical 
Snifters illuminating literary signifieds - they will likely disappoint, 
ad another way, in a way Kristeva herself authorizes whether or 
she intends, such statements suggest something else. Surveyed 
ulatively a pattern emerges that allows us to generalize about the 
cum ^ j. t j ie g e references. Most commonly, they serve as place-holders 
nature o ^ amgs ^ oT a larger historical moment or literary innovation 
or P r ° I5e ^ neans to invoke. More subtly, they often suggest an engage- 
Knsteva ^ reCt \y with Joyce's texts themselves but with a complex 
ment not ^ ersation among fellow members of Tel Quel or the French 
critical cor ! V estaD i j S hment, which has long regarded Joyce with special 
intellectua vce> " as a proper name signifying Joyce's texts, is repeat- 
indulgence. Joy^ >^ signifier for intertextuajjty f or t h e revolutionary 
edly proffere avant _g a rde, for a writing without repression and with- 
poetics of t e a esSlon 0 f verbal jouissance in the face of abjection 
out end, as an Quae's. Joyce "himself" (not unproblematically) 

that outpaces ^ exemplar of the speaking subject-in-progress, 

variously serve uriaUtrl orized author, a theologically-oriented version 
the Barthesian <( g aint Homme," a secular and bodily transubstantial- 
of the Lacanian averse s the feminine with unique success, a prescient 
ist an artist who cruC ial issues of postmodernism: identification, 
articulator of ™ 

representation- ^ ense and perhaps confounding. And I mean them to 
These lists are oraer tQ m ake a point: in almost every case, 

be, for the rno tQ j ovce are fully comprehensible only when we 

Kristeva's re ^ ere jfjplex signifiers within the evolution of her own theo- 
read them as cor °j tr jat of her contemporaries. In a word, the word 

retical pr°i ect .^ a is intertextual. 

e " in Kn slc 0 f Joyce, therefore, Kristeva gives us very little. As 
As a literary c ^ en gaged in a debate among critics who consider 
literary the° rl afan -iount importance, Kristeva gives us almost too 
a 1 e ' s work °^ P t ioU produces a paradox for her readers: we can 
^° rich Thi s s ^ tl ^' S relationship to Joyce and find it either enormously 
mUC aC j 1 Kri st ^^ r dauntingly overdetermined. In this chapter, we 
a PP r devel°P e ^ possibilities - and the possibility that they are 
un ^ 6 rjaV igate D p OS sible. We will read Kristeva to see what she does say 

simtdtan e 
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or could say about Joyce's texts, to fj^^f 
fated from her obJiquities mutton* 'j^^ critiqi"' 11 
of Joyce, augmenting it, responding to i > ^ g0{ 
' themselves. Putting &' ste , nVce ' s o^ 1 
-nversationwithW , at ,Y 



>u/d say about Joyce's texts, to see - 



'a tea rrtm, 

of Joyce, augmenting it, reo F ~ 
Joyce's texts themselves. Putting Kr,M r, r oVC e's0 w, ""| 
Joyce's intertextuaiity in conversation ™ m " e xe \a^ 
ments with other texts, authorship, an ^JaiF . 

erary pasts allows us JfJ appea r ioj^ 



Joyce's intertextuaiity in conversation wn " '"^ e re^ tm '^0 
ments with other texts, authorship, an #0 
artists and their literary pasts allows us to jn fie_^ 

edged way in which those same dynanuc ^ (joJ) 
foyce. Just as she promotes, beyond the me ^ 
an understanding of intertextuaiity that rega ^co^ ,/ 
interweaving of voices from a multiplicity ol <H , 
she develop that theory -and especially, attach U ^ ^ 
evoking a highly sedimented French tradition ps t 
Syce's texts, in fact , offer an especia]Jy apt mode lot ^ ^ 
"tertextuality operates. As much as Kristeva «*P 
Wen more «o, it seems, Joyce helps us read WW* 



deZTnf t T Uty ' inte ^bjectMty r and the 
n of the author 



the con' 




**" 

Krj 'stev a ' Se 

°n ''ntertextu-, , ieference s to Joyce occur in tm- - ]( , 
si 8nificant ; in . y ' er Merest in Bakhtin, and her argu' ^ 
twentieth c em „ 'f break bounced by icey writers at » ^ 
of ic 0nocJa l " f * Kristeva grants Joyce elite membership 
Sf -0 Wh£ft ^vered the relationship Wf \ 

-nsuai^^ 686 "' 3 ^- texts - IP % P a - 

«n " u? 6 ' « "anSr d ° u ^ous experimentation - ^ # 
^ve^^bie" ta2u? ge " that P^adoxically keeps l^f t $ 
Ch ^pfon°f'* ****^2E that nevertheless engages the l«* „ 
^ OJe of the % etho «ofutT appears « Kristeva's earliest efl°_ J 
^ un dL t Utho '-" an T e 7 skeptical about the pfifj 

Sa ? sK *stevsT HigSft ner «^ed by an increasingly ac« ve 
Saw tVii kh .^ou tJin Softhe "reader" '"creaswgiy 
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that the 9 term ^ ^ textual condition "dialogism," Kristeva stresses 
between spe , POints to m ore than mere duality or literal exchange 
bet Ween as 3 ^ Characters - Everv "dialogue" is not only an interaction 
thin gmoreco i" " Writing sub i ec t") and an addressee, but some- 
^ultaneousi™ ' WhCTe meanin S ful exchange and reference operate 
topic, "Wor/ry 0 ," SGVeial re g is ters. In one of her earliest essays on the 
Cate 8ori ze th lalogUe > and Novel," Kristeva explains Bakhtin's efforts to 
thus define^ ^ an ° US dial °gic modes as follows: "The word's status is 

subject and add '^"^ ^ W ° td in the t6Xt belongs t0 both writing 
ent ed toward S6e) as wel1 as v ^tically (the word in the text is ori- 
Dl awin R 0 S 3 r anterior or synchronic literary corpus)" (66) . 6 

dial °gue Jul" h^^ 11 ' 8 formulation of the " tw0 axes > which he calls 
Seein g the text Valence '" Kristeva points out the key implication of 
quotations " ^ ese term s. " [A]ny text is constructed as a mosaic of 
tran sformati S 16 memorabl y asserts, "any text is the absorption and 
Uterary critic 0 t n " f anoth er" (66) . Practically speaking, this obligates the 

the fictional d° 1 ^ many voices of the text at once " t0 re g ard - sa y' 
among all th 1 gUe betwe en two characters as part of the "dialogue" 
and teader 6 Yo[ces at work in the novel, and between author 
dvaw s. includ betWeen the text and al1 othei " texts from which it 
Ptoduced 1 mg the SOcial and ide ological context in which it was 
Kristeva has h„ 

in 8" the the • W ' y C1 " edited - ironically enough, with "invent- 
spect about r ' y - 01 intertextuali ty- 7 She herself is usually more circum- 
ter m itself r ^ ori ginary claim to anything more than, perhaps, the 
Possible, th e ^ 0Utline " with as much intellectual honesty as 
° ut to Wall • S ^ Urce of tbe concept of intertextuaiity," Kristeva points 
be deduce If * e teim does not a PP ear in Bakhtin's work, but may 
theor y. she °, m W ° rk " 11 She does bring an ything "unique" to his 
innovative SUggests ' ir stems not so much from her term as from her 
cho arialyt"ic UXtaP ° Siti0n of theoretic al models (190). She adds a psy- 
v ersely s h e ^ 0mpone nt to Bakhtin's dynamic linguistics - or seen con- 
s Peakim, Ungs bis dynamic linguistics, an incipient theory of the 

X%Q - And R pies f nted her reading of Bakhtin to Roland Barthes in 
indeed fair] akhtin s "dynamic understanding of the literary text" 
the ensui S V ° 1Ce in the irnporta nt work both critics would produce in 
Bartheg d" 8 lt clearly informs, for example, the distinctions 

essay „ Pro raw ^ betw een "monologic" and "plural" discourses in his 1971 
°m Work to Text," as his elegant definition of intertextuaiity in 
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that essay demonstrates: "The intertextual in w hej^ 

it itself being the text-between of another te , X ' urceS ,' die ' 1Jl ]lfc h^ 
with some origin of the text: to try to find the so ^ps* ' J 
of a work, is to fail in with the myth of filiation, d ye t^%# 
to make up a text are anonymous, untraceable, a ^ t 
they are quotations without inverted commas t , ie tfj^ 
P- 160; emphasis Barthes's). This statement rea ^ A „ 
Barthes mnr. „^-,..„,„ in "The Death ° ^ 



- , ^iujjuasjs rsartnessj. inis siaic««<— 
Barthes more notoriously presents in "The gS „e - jS , 

"968), where he also challenges a genealogical ^ i 
^Phcitjy theological) understanding of the 
cham of "filiation" jn wh . ch an author begets a wo** ^ 
in ni f r aUth ° r who the same. Barthes argues ^ ^ i 

'CeS ° d ' Presidi "g "nivocally over the "message * , e 

ety of l,v eaning f - " J b "t a multi-dimensional space m ^ 
tissue of mgS ' n ° ne ° f them original, blend and ^ 
«"4e%ZT«° aS draw " fro- the innumerable centres 

tf we rnT TeXt ' p - I46 ^- h li^ i 

COndi tion s " y B ^ t f a ^ "nifyi ng principle in the face 
° n ***4 a 1 t np CS ta8fa * it comes from the reader, who tf, / 

h Ut an ^ °f them 2 U ° tati0nS that make U P a writing 1 V* 1,1 
ho Stinatio "" JiT? ,OSt; 3 text ' s "nity hes not in its 000* ^ 
au t r Ver ' BarSX-f * these statetn^ V 

W**' ana 'ogou^ arly Reived. For Barthes, the * 
sW^t histfr y Co "tin g ent, heterogeneous. Not 'A 



[Si 



P a L etracto 'i *« C m °f io » «t the time, °L\- 

SeCiT' Bar Ss? P-noun mU ' titUdeS * f ^P 
intertev, ,'' tera «y an!,, d . nn °unces Uncem ents with murder. I" 

^S^'^^^SST'^SS " SUch a " understanding 0 ' 

t!90). no re adSj ^ ^ «ew p j llra , ity _ aSS U- e 

ead er, participates in ^ 
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leveUf^ VaS W ° Lk 0f the 1 960s t00 > this " new plurality" exists on the 
Voice s, and t6Xt ' a ° 0mplex intersection of "different types of texts, 
Sam e time J* 61 *! 31 ^ 0 ' syntactic ' and phonic systems at play," at the 
alsoemb r iS 3t WOrk in the reader ( 189 )- Like Barthes, Kristeva 

dit »onal id CeS notion of intertextuality as a way to question the tra- 
erar V prod^ ° f author as th e singular, omniscient creator of a lit 
en gageme UCt by shi fting attention to dynamic textuality and readerly 
tlle com BUt ' m ° re than Bartnes - she retains a focused interest in 
in tr >e m«i Cated StatUS ° f the ' creator '' the one who P roduces tne text " 
auth 0r aliW ° f th ' S new pluralit y" (190) - For her - text ' reader - and 
inside- r be theorized within the plurality Bakhtin invites us to 
standing f 6 b " ng t0 ° Ur anal Y sis a similarly plural, dynamic under- 
^ntactf- i Subiectivit y- Beyond Bakhtin's linguistic interest in the 
KrisL P ho nic, and semantic manifestations of textual plurality, 
■steva wanted to explore 

| h e notion that the participation of different texts at different levels 
6Veals a Particular mental activity. And analysis should not limit itself 
imply to identifying texts that participate in the final texts, or to identi- 
^ng their sources, but should understand that what is being dealt with 
18 a specific dynamic of the subject of the utterance, who consequently, 
Precisely because of this intertextuality, is not an individual in the ety- 
mological sense of the term, not an identity. [. . .1 This new identity may 
be capable of manifesting itself as the plurality of characters the authoi 
Us es; but in more recent writing, in the twentieth-century novel, it may 
a PPear as fragments of character, or fragments of ideology, or fragments 
°l representation. (190; emphasis mine) 
As th * careful language of this statement suggests, Kristeva here 
dss erts a compelling parallel between a linguistic or literary theory that 
un derstands textual production as plural, dynamic, fragmentary and a 
Psychoanalytic theory that understands the "decentered" process oi 
subjectivity in similar terms. The sheer population, so to speak, o 
Meters and voices within the novel provides us with an especially 
r *h site for exploring such dynamics; and the modern novel s expUC- 
% experimental approach, she suggests, does so most ot all. 

At the same time, Kristeva's statement to Waller also asserts the fhe- 
°tetical position established by Barthes's "birth of the reader She go, 
<* to advise that noticing the complexity, indeed the d»»blencss 
such dynamics - simultaneously textual and "intrapsychtc 
the reader must be willing to cope with a difficulty that demands a 
subjective risk on the part of the reader herself. This advice echoes the 
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call for interpretive "delirium" she advocates ^ ^ 
"Psychoanalysis and the Polls." The f ^LpreS^l/ 
hermeneutic non-mastery she asserts in that e. ^ ,, a# i 
as an "aesthetic pieasure" for the "complexity or ^ ^ sta te ((( 
Perhaps recalling Barthes, "to be reduced to zei * ■ |( j 
Precipitated in the face of the "loss of meaning i ^ re e0^, 
can we begin building diverse meanings consul ^& 
°ut of a text's intertextual free association, conn* 
and poly S em ia . fforts to W 0 % 

As we have seen, then, in so many of Kristevas e ^ 
P»nc ,ples °f a literary analysis properly attuned 
coZ enC ° Unter between interpreter and text, W^fL 
doTnT Y pJura,it y- dynamfc and in perpetual?^ jse)y w" 
S make e ^rely clear in her discussion ^ , 
g ven m Vily SUCh an approach should for could) ^ ^ <> 

Kri st e Va . s a " d d ? ertain a monnt of this ambiguity P«f^ c s # f " 
Position 

dual literary commentaries. Kristeva's dyi t of 11 ' 
text ^lit y p^c?"^ ^subjectivity upon the <^0^ 
Sum of fts™ C6S an Siting theory with a potential g' e „ to 
^ he ory of iSJ B y ad ding her specific psychoanalytic^,^ 

KriSteva excLg new pj ^ 

S erac «on of y f Pr ° du *n - as reading, writing, and J* / 
r; Chma o'te S u h Vr-, But She ^genders certain difficul t * M 
actual *t! elVe! in her Garment of Joyce in pai*^ f» 
-Sglr aCtic al dtnS ° f an '^subjective intertextuaW 3 
*52? ^e rg : P ' 0ym ent in readings of literary texts, 

*** doe J °^ e ' 'n trying ' lke 'y to experience these P roble«*f % 
Cth^ 6 " ref ^ to tS ° Ut *• most basic precepts of ^ 
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multi P' e "sube 

as a w i? L ref r, r " ioyce " as a ^^e «* <* 
Cv ithin th ° - rss? biography ' ° r confiates a *™ 

int , 8 bot h the texts t iT ' aUth ° r Wh ° Created them - 01 " 
d ynan^ sh J 6 , Wn himself " ™ illustrations of an 
m hC ^ she irn ; o p WlShe f t0 the °™e in broad strokes. The 
*2 i ^8 theoZv ° n th6Se CO «ional distinctions can 
Wi ^ ^ddtd 1 P^ositions on the one hand, but also 

for : 8ardt 0C61in e , S^; " ° n ^ 0thet A ^ ain ' as 1 «ressed 
C?° n ' and h» -SS? r ° niterary analysis l0 ° ks diffe -t 

how X ^ ^igious "experien !° nS ' k^'" Ws ei0tic > famUia1 ' 

«w make thei '- r P ; and those of his Characters < and 

Co^ d0nh -wna^ 

i he ^^ 2 hlStOTy ' k hd P S to retum to ^ "p-itlc 
i ! 1S mter PretivB a Pr ! 0 ^ ,nteiVieW - We should note *at while she 
hi fin ^ t6XtS a bsolu t ri° aCh , ma ^ also be applied to classical texts," 
CI 3 ° ne ' ^vtt 1" U91) - IOyC6 ' S ,adical te xts, especially 
2 § the theoreticlnn ^ Um kind of ^ding. lust after out- 
0 f ^"requires, sheriff ° inte rtextuality and the critical reposi- 
i * nis ^e. It is inT; ! , S tlle t^ts of Joyce [as] a very s pecial example 
hk ? *e intrap T, ' m 6 '° ^ Finne ^ ™** MS without enter- 
2, 85 ^SSnr and dynamiCS ° f -tertextuality" (190).« In 
A? and contemn ? n f y COnduc ted for a volume about intertextu- 
'' s °/Horroranrl r , ™ lcan fict ion, after Kristeva has written 
l0yce ' s ^me b , ! ? ,°" e and While she is writin g B ^k Sun, not 
or why Z , '1 Ml W01 ' k Stands o^ as a "very special exam- 
S %k °nCkI CaSe ' She d ° eS not elabora te, though impor- 

? S P% throuXS ^ P f f^matic of the roles Joyce and Joyce's 
^feva's comn theoretical career, 

^cerns she hab le 2;^ alle 7™vide a cogent synthesis of theoretical 
? akhtin > her close I 1 ^ expl ° rin g- B V out liuing her debt to 
C ° m Ponent Z 2£ T &t the time ' th e psychoanalytic 

makes her interest in intertextuality distinct, her 
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emphasis on the modern novel, and her special regard for Joyr CG 
condenses the long evolution of a critical theory dispersGd acr ' "^^f f e\- a 
from the late 1960s to the present. Some of these cltilms, sucri Wr * tirt g 
tion on Joyce, have appeared consistently since her earli est wk^jL *~ p °si- 
such as the foregrounding of a psychoanalytic interest i n r / 7 C ^'''erji, 

dimension of intertextuality, have developed over time. s u b/ecrn e 

The Meni Ppean and a iiterary tradition of oth et - nGss 

fncJuding important g such as « The Bounded ^ ^ 

Cr tq^ e ' f ? d N ° VeJ '" and "Semiotics: A Criticai 5^^' "Word. 
Cevls / C,enCe ''' the Publication tMMfa^ ^« «^ci/ 0f - a 
^tevasfirst efforts to conceive of the iiterary text " as a t^'^^'^^rare, 

o, heordero fianguage," as a s Pao ixr, gUf Stic 

intersect , lt , c} ^ **« ^hi ch 
eUt rah 2e 



apparatus th-it r i^ ' 
"several utt eran ? ributes the orcJCi " 
one another »Tl ' taken from ° ther teXtS ' T • 
standing of SII . ft is in *e course of contemplating 
this irnp, ies £2? tCXtUa/ dynamic and the altemaU Ve 7j - 

T° Sy "^ch1 t ? S 38 9 ^%ure ^subversive "^'"'o,, ^ 

s ^ cSj***^ Walter Pater's "renaissance. -, a ^U SJy (/ ^ 
Anfa Cr: co ««nue to appear throu gh ii Sr ^° 
"ffS* *** UL Sale ' Rabe ^ swift ^toey^, ^u^ev^ 

,rana 'C a r 0s ^ t r i t" 5e Te ' Q"e/ group with whom s^**^ ** s 
2 Sfi " C£ e ^ iQ o^f%cho S eS these writers c 0 ^ e - Vv, 0 JAv 
';. ,Ca ' Peers l° n the £° f ''Mature - "those who have aJv*^ 

■!^5sr^^^^^; ,h • — 1 ' ,gures 

S^^SSl^ Tp^'whichn.ay he traced to 
KoZZ? e ^>£ou?^ ^ fading ^ 
d ^Uon asvveJ , Jore CQ ^es , escneWs ^^^f 

ted be cause - particuiariy ^ 
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^j^^. revolutionary "break" imposed by Mallarme, Joyce, and others - 
&J -±ociizaXion becomes important to Kristeva when it needs to be. 
g orne names are supplied by Bakhtin (Rabelais, Swift, Dostoevsky), 
as if to signify a continued debt to Bakhtin's theory, tend to turn 



in -S/ac/fc Swn. Others (Dante, Sade, Balzac, Artaud, Bataille) 



irx jCristeva's work in just such a cluster, though she does offer a brief 
^ji rag of Dostoevsky in Powers of Horror and devotes a long chapter 



ad o ut in div erse directions that can leave even an initiated reader 
ciespair, chasing half-remembered echoes from other critics 
I~l & & rSj jLacan, Barthes, and Sollers again) . Kristeva's authorial citations, 
C^^ 9 fore, almost always require a certain referential decoding, where 
t: t~* ear iing of the reference comes not from what a reader might 

t _f-a^ s p ec ifically, about the author named but rather by recognizing 

yt^X-n.*^^^' j-eference an intertextual critical nod, a point of contact with a 
, ^ trri e -v-ely constructed theory of literature of which Kristeva is only 

-4=r " whose name appears throughout Kristeva's work but not 
^ <^vv rl ^.sLtly the regularity or privilege granted to Joyce, serves as a 
_ ^ample of this dynamic. English-language readers who come 

* -j^gZ e ^ a ' S work, read the name "Swift" and think, "aha, the author 
-C^* t^-XT* s?r's Travels, A Tale of a Tub, A Modest Proposal,' satirist of 

f^tst^Z 1 t | 1 _century British politics and Enlightenment pieties, scatol- 
-f^^^*^ verent ironist in the tradition of Sterne, Carlyle, perhaps 
^ % ^^^^ **' I '^i ultimately Joyce," will misconstrue her reference. For her, 
g^*-^*'^, sAvJays refers to the officially unofficial "fringe," the poly- 

*^V^_£j,<^ ^.r^^ th er tradition first outlined by Bakhtin and upheld by 
^ v , ^ ^ 0 \\exs, and Tel Quel more generally. 15 It never refers to the 
text of eighteenth-century literature, nor to a teemingly 
f?^*, ^-C^^f y of the novel that includes presumably non-subversive (by 



^s^^* ^.< ; ^-^*: c ' r5 ^timation) but certainly not inconsiderable writers such as 

^ uS ten, the Brontes, Thackeray, Dickens, and Hardy, to name 
^^^^^^ ^s, ^ ^ye has not, to my knowledge, provided a substantial read- 
p^f* * ^f&^'ct at all, much less considered him in the British political, 

* , ^: * ^-iVit rv context in which he was writing. 



^ -£-5* ^V^* jjterary context in which he was writing. 

1? \^ X f; *»^^-ft then, and occasional, idiosyncratic nods to Shakespeare 

& %r ^^^f '^ove, for example), Joyce is notably one of the very few 

^X^^I ^ 0J u age writers allowed membership in the group. 16 And the 

^v/^^/^ y&t* j ty of references to Joyce in particular suggests a special 
. n- P° r Kristeva ' Joyce's radical otherness - national, 
^ t^^fX * £X i?^* t ylistic, even religious - obviates any need to consider his 
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cept' 011 ' i! 

PJace within English Jiterary history. He is outside, all 
British and even continental writing of his day. « ' ^ fo r P 
man who Jived most of his Jife on the Continent ^ ^ p 
tne quintessential "exile" both in his life and in m |ypre scflP 
had to be faj foreigner," she declares, sounding ot>W ^ 
m Strangers to Ourselves (1991). 17 meS * e ® S 

As m so many other mentions, Kristeva here conn ^ 0 m 
his work: the "foreignness" she sees in him pcnnea^ ^1" 
and his writings. And again, the Joycean reflection occ , 
Zthf 1 6re the ,ist dibits slight variations from ^ 
J** _ Joyce, she posits the foreignness of Swift - ^ ^ # 

& Bu t r cerns - Edgar Sian poe ' and Hen iS> 

But she reserves for Joyce this final, tyn&L ^ 

^SaT ' eave out >*<™ ^yce [. . .} ^t*$**& s ,n 

ZeToT 1 ■ Wh ° gave the °f ^ sses the Sal '^VuIture ' 1 
Jewish ChZr^ 11 times ' loamin S throu g ]l a diviC ! •« (S^ 
0 "'-«C p 115" " in a quest ofhis eJusive sing 



lent: 

liii"' 



This wistftiii tl al !' |S 

t0ry ^th cl a y s ^ hin8 des «iption, connecting Joyce's f» ^ 
^ Zed ^ne a ,oS hT h With fictional characters in >% p 

3* and his w 0 rk Sf iS typicaJ of ^steva's tendency to t*. 0 
em^^PpTsoT* 38 —Phonal. Both what Joyce 0 

SZT" la e witerwbo chose <°p utitthe 

its broaH„ S Un derstanH.„ „ find 8 

d -Ct: f^CS?* 6 Iiter -y Edition of otfc*J*J 
" 963 3- C 0 > intro du ^° rd ' Dia, °gue, and Novel." Ftfjjj, 

?Sr Ure ' *52X a ^ is ^eaiogy of literature tha ^ f 

she ° ther «^£S° ° ther *> noS " fr ° m the mainstream hi^ 

Z T ogues i? emtes ESS* symbo,ic discourse 

2£ifa * that s n^enumt 81 ^ °" several registers, ^ 
SuE? J ^n r rj at -n. She c a ,, s this al.ti-traditi^:; 

Me "ippus an °^ Sista «ce n ° r Jts g^eric hybrid^ ' 
apSoS h -toSr mative, %- and "values. 
bUt know o, S herof the i ^eihcity, derived fr°* 

ry bc. His satii' eS 
' lrou gh the writings of 
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Di °gene s \ aerti „ 

I" 8 " Used by Cw Ind6ed the temi itself has such specificity; it 
?: CUsT CusvST: t0 des ^ ate a genre of the first cental bc 
T nd *W ter m wel h T Mmi PP™T (82) . But Kristeva wants to 

m . YCe ' s SWBB ap D ' , Y ° u* 6 flrSt CeMu, "y BC " both befor « after. 
V , GS in def inme * ™ n the multi-generic grand narrative she 
,™ yph °ruc'' S Menippean, p rimarily associated with the 

reckon ing, " th( : " Reding it as well. Temporally speaking, by 

meMe nipp Us ■ e r re actua % appeared much earlier" than the 

/amine literature - ? Pe&rS intluenti aHy in early "Christian and 

u^ceandtheRpf SUrViVed throu ^ h the Middl e Ages, the 
? Ce ' K afk a and Bata R " tC ;:; mation thr ^gh to the present (the novels of 
* a m 0mem »2) . Thus it traverses history, more a spirit 

a to grv t e ; e T re an 6lement that can a PP ear within a 
^S^ 6 Me ^PPe 



a name tn a ™™ 1U mar can appear within a 

0 Ration, the M 6 ° ertain W ° rkS in their entiret Y- A s a ghostly 
; Vlnit semph a1i „ lppean manifests itself variously, consistent 
between Y mock ing otherness. It is against-the-grain and 



The 



Ktistev a off ers a d ■ 
ch -aracteri«ti • escn P tlon that is exhaustive and encyclopedic. 
UCS ' ln P ar t- include the following: 
Menipp eand . s . 

s ame sen se ^° Urse is both c °mic and tragic, or rather, it is serious in the 
Poli ticall v ■ '^1 1S cavnivales que; through the status of its words, it is 
straint Si and v° Cially disturbin g- It frees speech from historical con- 
itriaginativ • entails a thoi "°ugh boldness in philosophical and 
knolls e ft mVentiveness - t-1 Phantasmagoria and an often mystical 
robb ers > ^ W ' th macabre naturalism. Adventures unfold in brothels, 
• I1S ' taverns ' fair grounds and prisons, among erotic orgies and 

in g itseU dCrcd ShiP ' S ° t0rth ' The WOrd haS n ° fear ° f incriminal " 
i n g ^ ' Dec °mes free from presupposed "values"; without distinguish- 

apn W6en Virtue 311(1 vicc - U.] Elements of the fantastic, which never 

j ca eai 111 e P ic 01 tragic works, crop forth here. For example [. . . I 'm Lucan's 

and °" UJ, "PP e «.Varro's Endymion and later in the works of Rabelais, Swift 

oltaire. Pathological states of the soul, such as madness, split per- 

f S ' cla y dre anis, dreams and death, become part of the narrative 

ley affect the writing of Shakespeare and Calderon) . (82-3) 

d s he goes on: the Menippean can appear "as an exploration of lan- 
lan writing." It "tends towards the scandalous and eccentric in 

i, 8 ,y, age '' 11 is trank > "cynical," desecrating, "abrupt," at once "high and 
. W ' " made U P of contrasts" and "misalliances of all kinds." It is "an all- 
•hclusive genre, put together as a pavement of citations"; it "includes all 
genres (short stories, letters, speeches, mixtures of verse and prose)" (83). 



/ 
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to* 

At cathartic," "a festival of cruelty, but also a political Hct ., {[ 
" *J*m no fixed message." It expresses " 'the eternal joy of b ecoi] , 
" tta unhrase given in quotation marks but not cited). And p erh 
ing , Inificantiy for Kristeva's broader theory, it represents an hi SI „ 
m ? rnto which literature "becomes conscious of itself as s,gn.- 
cal Slel to such formal self-consciousness is an J»stemol 0gicai 
P rdness as well, in which man "becomes alienated from hi*^ 
faring Ws 'interior' and 'reifying' this discovery -m the a mbiv , 
cUS To Uenippean writing" (841 This definitional ttta wave - ^ , 

n ess) from its potential to subsume every kind 01 ^ ^ ^ at 'e as t 
parts of every kind of literature. By a certain argum , cou d Say 
Lsteva has in fact defined "literariness" as such, thoug sn e he rself 
has specifically distanced herself from that charged 
Whereas a number of her essays spell out the reasons lstj **»c- 
ing, "Word, Dialogue, and Novel" asserts them by . * mpli cil 
methodological stance: in telling us that "MeniPP e ^ d e *„* s ° 
many forms across the sp an of so much time, * r,sl , /f^s a 
certain readerly re- a Ji gnrnen( g ^ of perception ^ to the Se 
elements of otherness, a wiij ing ness to read again* * rt _ 

Without getting stuck questioning the 
"Menippean designation, We can J„ notice that it says something 
about her understanding of 7oy e e f h e places "f 0 . a ^ a f 
the contemporary e/?rf Q ° ^e P ,ac pOS ifJOns itself in 

"opposition" - to no °* a J,le rary lineage that v tr aciit . l » 
classical logic, unified ^ . 6 disco ^e, d™*^ Zer wo£ **' 
largely drop the TeZ Z ^ WbUe ^ S*S^ ^ 
other names and Sj^P««.* to rebels 



"" ±CJ "«"«es and a]re,-„w : '^i Je an, its rebellion ~ , 
"borderline discon^ ~ "poetic language," * e ^o tic ,. 

KrZlZ Z^'j 0 ™ Cfif* " iiteratUre -" • nean a specific,, 
Novel" lhaf '/ he Points mtlon oftbeMenlpP ni.loBUG ly 
Mente^^-ch ^elsewhere in WjJSSSt^ 
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the other side of a great divide: "A break occurred at the end of the 
nineteenth century," separating literature that still "remains at a repre- 
sentative, fictitious level" in the nineteenth century from a certain 
literature of the twentieth. The distinction is that "our century's poly- 
phonic novel becomes 'unreadable' (Joyce) and interior to language 
(Proust, Kafka). Beginning with this break - not only literary but also 
social, political, and philosophical in nature - the problem of intertex- 
tuality [. ..] appears as such" (71). Invoking Joyce and his "unreadable" 
novels, together with Proust's and Kafka's "interiorization," she asserts 
that rich, long-standing Menippean tradition finds its apotheosis with 
these writers, not only because of if hat they create, but because of the 
great epistemic upheaval in which they create. 

The claim that it is at this moment that "the problem of interextual- 
ity [• • -1 appears" asserts a specific literary history, but also, more sub- 
tly, describes a specific critical history as well. She follows the above 
claim by stating: "Bakhtin's theory itself (as well as that of Saussure's 
'Anagrams') can be traced historically to this break" (71). 2 ' In other 
words, the literature of Joyce, Proust, Kafka, and the theories of 
Saussure and Bakhtin, are made possible by the same radical recon- 
ception of language, reference, and representation around the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. This assertion of a break is central to 
Kristeva's vision of literary history, guiding her identification of the 
"revolution" in poetic language she will explore in the 1970s and 
beyond. In fact, in its ambitious effort to show intellectual conver- 
nces between literary practice and other intellectual discourses, this 
nstance reads like the thesis of Revolution in Poetic Language in 
germinal form. 

V lest we get too comfortable with this distinction - that Joyce and 
' y are inheritors of the Menippean, but with a difference that 
COrT1 ^ ^ on linguistic representation - Kristeva makes other claims in 
hinge!* Dia j o g ue| anc i Novel" that cloud the picture somewhat. In the 
"VVbr , warnin g ner readers about the "ambiguity one must avoid" in 
rniclSt ° tangled in Bakhtin's own terminology, she restates this 
getting lineage a few pages on as having always been about repre- 
jylenipP m0 re specifically about a certain counter-discourse to the 
se ntati° n | resen tational discourse. In the carnivalesque, a "tradition 
dorn ina " Men jppean discourse," "language parodies and rela- 

a t>sort> e ^ re p Ut ii a ting its role in representation" (79). Because "[a]U 
tiviZ eS ltS ' t important polyphonic novels are inheritors of the 
of t * 16 n carnivalesque structure" (a long list that again includes 
^enipP 63 ' 
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as 



Joyce), its self-conscious representational mo agajnS t Ch 
gressive. "Its history is the history of the strugB ^ ]aJ1 guag^ g()) 
and its representation; this means an explom i ^ ^ 
aiity and death), a consecration of ambivalence ^ , 

J think a reader would be justified in seeing ^ exha u , {j0 
somewhat contradictory, or in feeling that KU ^ c0 Ul > ^ 
inclusively describes the Menippean tradition mor eo ver ' 
Predisposed, identify its attributes in any text, /u a ytoSj « 
understand why it might be especially difficult m tn ^ 
w so distinct about the nineteenth/twentietb-cen^^usD*^) 
representational" transgressions and linguistic sell- ]llig li , 
identified throughout the tradition's long history ^ jn 
a reader to wonder whether, if the Menippean can app get 0 f cJ 
guises m so many per , ods . n so Mnds of te xts i d 0 , 

actetxstacs at work essentially in a given text, there « 
Z?TT ing Critics ' or a " tribute a critic can find * f* >W! ? 
the L ^ C6rtain ex P e «ations, a certain investment * 
t^ese subversive traits.^ „ na lleV a,e 
° th f Wor ^ ^teva wrote around this time - ^ 
,n "SemVot s C0 A nf " Si0n ' ^ugh I am not sure it ever re W . & 
publ ishedin c Cntl( irie of Science and/or a Critical W c 0 
Cerrie d at t h,f! me7o ^ in 1969, we can see that Kristeva was ^ 
tha t exhib ited , n0t with ^tfag literature as if it v*# J^tf 
!k 3 new way inhere nt features, but with looking a 1 r j - 

" le C s > We disc ^s this shift in detail in CWP^ 

and m Shift she'" ?" d Jt is Precisely in the context of e^P u e, 
S ar ^abt e r ^ ren ^ ^ -"his essay. ^J^> 
b ^ e S Pea n *y ZSn m ° tr ° ub,e ™* the dazzling deflojjy 
in h e 'einc er ! S ? eciaU y for ! ? , S ° ^^cally and character^ 

fa <^^a5^*W therein that its charact^ 0 
met hodo| ( Z " hf ^ev e J £ 0th ers. , 
do. vwf*" W iss^^a shifts her focuS to 

ST textu ah y mr h fOCUs ' SSSv We )ook at texts, to see 
5S 3 giVe » ^ 9 »>« er 9 r Ul0WS *« finding write** 

th t ' If "° Ies * P o Vo ? d rr^thodological approach, *J 

** «e re e Ssay , h * ^ge is n^' e 

S d ^euia^otes a method of anaJy^ 
n ' oti c Practice which hns W 
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; h dva ^ge 0frnakin 

^ of S^* than others the problematics of 
Vo2'. Semi °tic r e 5 mteua P- 86; emphasis 

Protein trus^ A &S "P rod ^on," "practice," 

« W wh tch seSt htei " ary ' tm ma ^ be e ™ sa ^ d as 

Wh 6 break M the end L ^ ^ &gain im P lies that > 

S d Y means of a mo* r?H ninete ^nth century, some texts 

Cnr nCeS in theteXh £UproduCtivit y than others. Again, the 

.1 he Modern ? ^ m ™ etic -P-sentation. 

^osok aprod ^tionftn t ' ^ structo£ % Perceive them- 
J °y Ce . itTf be IedUCed tQ representation" are 

lovl ° W D °es one ? L , aUtre amont, Roussel" (86).- 
V2 r ° min ^% Lin' ^^retoe?" (1971), Kristeva invokes 
new , sh e notes in "w ^° t0 identif y the nineteenth -century 
h 0 J Cloned literarvl Dialo § ue ' Nov el" and to emphasize a 
r ls Roland BarthPc V T 7 ' rhlS essa y' as we explore in Chapter 1, 
tr a !° f nd t0 ne ^ disco, , deVel0ping new critical methodologies to 
ono 7 med W an „! Langua 8 e an d knowledge themselves are 
b P L nguis tic,nhiln? , aVal KliSteva deems > following Barthes, at 
«, geco nomi C a Uv Z7 T ' and ide °l°gfoal-. "As capitalist society is 
Z and he adi ng w P ? llticall y chok ed to death, discourse is wearing 
L ^thin th^.' colla Pse at a more rapid rate than ever before" 
d i min 8 os S ifi ed Z C ° ndltions ' certain discourses, she argues, are 
' Sc °tns es hav ' " gating to an entrenched academia. Rare other 

? re c °Wemp or "? a ;K ed Vital: "° nly one lan § ua g e 8 rows m ore and 
Ule 'anguage of r ' 6 ec l uiv alent, beyond a span of thirty years, of 

As i does gans Wake " » 2 ^- 
S u atUS t0 loycJTt^ WaBei intCTView ' Kr lsteva here grants exemplary 
I he gesture's inml ' PTOrainentl y so > bu t leaves her reader to sort out 
S Ve Ued behind Catl ° nS ' In tWs CaSe ' the claim made b Y the reference 
1S thi s "contem lgUOUS s y ntax identical in the original French). 
Wake > but n ot aiy " langUage a language like that in Finnegans 
lari guag e " out ne °! iSSanly the s Pecific language in Joyce's own text, a 
Uni quely abl m 16 WOlld " that somehow Finnegans Wake was just 
tha t Hnn Bm L w°t PtUIe? ° r ' more obUc l u ely 1 is Kristeva suggesting 

tigress" that u * * ^ ^ " aUve " in SOme way ' a " W0lk in 
m ° l "e sim l a T s P eaks , that remains unfinished'? Or does she mean, 
m that Finnegans Wake offers the only language that was at 
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its inception, and continues to be, utterly " c0 "^g Jl0 t refe re " Ce 
very difficult to decide, especially because she ' ^ 
specific feature of the text beyond its title. c]ajm in W ^ 

Nevertheless, a basic and incrementally fa" 11 sU bseq" e " 
ment comes into view retroactively, if we exam ' sn eW a J > 
ences to Joyce in the essay. Barthes's critical theory 'b 
to "signifying systems that are trans -linguistic, ° J 0oQ " le '. )]c j;il 
he," or even "anti-iingustic" (102). Such a linguist ^ a 0 . 
borderline experiences, to an antilanguage ^°/ C > ' i0ll \^ e01 «, 
,a "guage (Bataille), indicating in other respects bm ^ 
,^Pted social structure" (102). Reverting, in ^ 
Joyce rather than the name of his final teVolnW^ ^ 
ZTu h , 3rd to te " ** ^ future of his language ^ a J 
pp"?' ^ she elaborates that Barthes's project ,d " ^ 
it" Z TK ^ " 0 P e ™tes-constitutes the t* 
mig^t c reCa11 her ^gument about Celine's styl** t e )a n 
guage ot ? Ure UP ° Ur ow " ™ages of the dicing po^ a 

ge of Finnegans Wake. „ do es " ot 

elabo r S h3Ve to d ° ** work for ourselves. ^ 

P a «ic UJa ; jv J " y t C ?' ' rather f han Finnegans Wake specie W , , 
l ° n ^ co2 l ,OCUS for s t"dying a "new 'language' * ^0 
Barth ^ hi m ^ n,CatiVe " a02 ^ J«yce stands for a Jdnd ^ ^ 
:,° UChin g on Z T mS f ° estab ^h as dynamic, linguistic an , e 




l0yCe ' S " QUaShedQ —' 

In ; posiuon -- Portmameauword 

l0yCe ' S «» *e service 

10 r Pared t « S : ^ emer S— of a theoretical 
l11; 'O d '" ^ s C it lWUth Lautl -eamont, Mallarme, 
p v I % ^ as lu^ T 7 articulati on of a "crisis" Kristeva 
Wa V £ lyti ^ a t once qs? tu P ° Uti ^ eCOnom ic, hnguistic, 
S 2 ,adic % disru p S } n TheU " WOrks g e -rate meaning in a 
Ci ^fe fiert0 ^d XT- ^--tational in- 

thisw 7 ets ^ to ob;;^ °' me SU ^' ect - h is relation to the 
Ml X T b ° th CSu " h l d ° eS here ' ° r in P—theses, 

Ht era * * emblem 0 f " he , WU ^ the names l°y ce ™ d 

(82; ^Phasis 'rf^^ 1 aSP6CtS ° f twentieth-century 

C ! VCral °ther refe en I ^ annou ncement, at least, prepares 

Mo, l Mall arm6 or a w ? 3 l0y ° e ° r a Bataille - for example," or 
h Mote theore tirnl , YCe (82 ' 101 , 218) 

th^^Kristev^ 

sub W?l 6pt of mtertextua ir ? *" P ° etic Lan ^ e to reorient 

^ttoBakhtihsTe^ 

^ ^ °' in fect,thatT ti l e0ryemer 8 esftin y- fled gedinthiswork.So 
U or^ B »CSSS? t0 giVe 3 ^ name t0 the con- 

in der to establil h 8 a dense readin § of Husserl ' s "*etic» 

"delation - Kr- t S depends upon and comes about throuab 

> ^ describeS S??? ^ te ™ "^P^otf as a felicitous 
^*^£S£T? a ^ at ° nCe lin § uis t ic and psychic dimen- 
? the banal Tf'V^ 6XplainS ' " haS ° ften been understood 

^ it specine ?! SOm ' CeS '' We prefer th e term transposition 
an °ther demand tn f SSage fr ° m ° ne si g nif y^g system to 

dei totative J J?! artl colation of the thetic - of enunciative and 

S he makes ^ ( °'' em P ha sis Kristeva's). 

the weight oAw mpUCat f d ai 'g ument here, and her terminology bears 
h ^^lnl^ r Husserlian analysis that precedes it, but 
8 ^X«-mSi^ n ° te that ' With the new term ' she ^ the 

voject that is, the position of the subject - inextricably to the 
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textual processes she describes, and a ^ P> 
position's "passage from one sign 

that we must add to Freud's "two fundarne n ta F ^ ^ 0 

the unconscious;" clearly underscores that n ^ gS a dj» ^ 

as not just a dynamic of texts among other t T , ie ge^^rf 

centrally involves speaking subjects in p» C ,, ^ a tshe^ { jfef# 

recalls Kristeva's telescopic explanation to Wat icipa tioH 
to Bakhtin's form..!**-- — 



recalls Kristeva's telescopic explanation to Wa 
to Bakhtin's formulations "the notion that t&e P 
texts at different levels reveals a particular men ^ ^ ^ sS 

Though We minU* I— - 



is a particular mem ^ ^ s, g0 
Though we might be guilty of banal source jnt ert^ u fiT.2 
dearly see that Kristeva's insistence to WU» j&c d^ tOi . 0 it 
beyond source study toward understanding "a «P jn W>° ll , Ai 
subject of the utterance," finds its original articular ^ ^ 0 n^ 
Poetic Language. Kristeva announces here, in eP** op p 0 ft^ ^ 
radical textuaJity of Joyce and company provides a r , fl jts jv. 
exploring the strange vicissitudes of the speaking s " m fM' e * 0 
bve b e gi nningS| in its crises, and in its most compel^ ^ 
«M* m this sense, "Joyce," that traveling signije i ' » jye 
"Portant text, reminds us that her textual theory do** m f# 
or co secondary to her psychoanalytic theory, thus c « ^ 
Rat h e r ft?^" hei " Preanalysis of the subject to W & 
' L "ran r haVe develo P ed incrementally, and ' ^ 

1138 al -ay s been," she stresses here, "the most eX P 
Kristeva?^ S1 f nifyin S subject's condition" (82). . g^eri'l 

she does n° 0 '° glCa cont ^ also comes from classical rhet c ^ 
Syste rn"orVhet™- f ly acknowledge it within the theo*** t 0 
stre ss that the S oS ^P^don" does more subtly allo^" ^ 
«Jat ive j ym s ol mtertextuality that most interests h& s - 
C UOn is a » umS e C f y ' ° n the 'evel of the letter. Classically- fl{ 
2d suh S ^^gorfe^f 1 ? f - several figures of speech. 0* 
w?t hi ' l ; StUuti on), rby^ Cha "ge (along wfth addition, subtra^ 

rhetoric^ h- 0l " ° f the noj 0 ^), of words within a sen** 
e W«sneIy S u« en8i ° n f « KriJ. ° f 6Vents (tytfte/W! proWO™' 
he rselfinvo k U e ^ Sti ^ tool transposition" provides a 

ln , terest * SSrt^Wbdii^ analysis, whether KristeV* 
Whith she calls n S Cl ^ ntac «c al SSel^P^ous chapter her keen 
Deithe r tr anspos .;f^<n g and itg rheft ^ caJ effec(s , 

"or hy perbatoni but w hich 
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Cevtai ^ly operate 

Wo^^^ BeCaUSG the daSsical definition 

L Mes exciting estherear ranpementoflett R r,withina,^^ «. 



'an eXcitin § Potent S reartan 8 emen t 01 Otters within a word, it 
S& as ^lUnSr ' m ° del f0r ana1 ^ ^ ^ of 

I^auwor^ 



^ nh au ^ds in W J 1 "^position, Kristeva points to 
W J >emari c order 1 7 an 6Xample of the "redistribution of 

C^wSir 8 ? 1 &e -^t-garde (154). But her 

d Vl fl.^Ple. Clean? t Sp " e the refere nce, she cites not a 

e l , ' de P lo ymem 0 r Un g uistic ^Y complicated, highly 

iNne. Which SlT I" KriSteVa ' S the0 ^ of ^position one 
^ ^sS? 7 hy Kriste va's terseness on the matter proves 
,„ Cls ' Punnw nPI T CS technk l ue relentlessly generates such 
^"Packed suit ^ 0ver - stuff ed with letters and meaning, as 

( > ^ what7 e a ^ W0Uldbe StUffed with stuff - 

' PP. l69- 9 ^ « ,t Penman" chapter of Finnegans Wake 

? ess ofl angu ' ^-reflexively derides as an inartistic, unoriginal 

POttra itoftheL' !. C lead " Shem the Penman " as a vandalized 
atttess " (p. lu 32W ven 8 eMl y enumerates one "poor trait of the 
ali *ed notions of l another > an ambiguous monologue where ide- 
n 8er hoi d 24 0f auth °r, artistic epiphany, and poetic language no 
Orator, ch a - C ° UrSe ' neither do the most basic formal notions of 
Who utters th' aCt6r ' 01 identity for that matter: it is difficult to tell just 
©eater " 8t0r ,f mono J 0 g u e, who Shem is and what role he plays in the 
here; to tak • 6 " novel '" and whether it is even apt (as 1 am doing 
°t ar >ything e e v S aSSeitions as Droa der loycean claims about language 

Ste phenr> A P ° nmit °f the Artist as « Young Man, joyce ironizes 
a Ud hi 1 alus s nawe and self-important efforts to see the author 
' da ae l Creation in exalted terms. In fact, Portrait's Stephen presents 
l QRic ^ " t,C theory of the arust that sounds remarkably like the theo- 
Speak ArtiSl " God " Bai "thes derides in "The Death of the Author." 
St v, mg t0 unim P resse d friend Lynch on a noisy Dublin street, 
e Phen pretentiously offers an aesthetic vision derived from Aquinas, 
jssing, and Flaubert: "The artist, like the God of the creation remains 
thin or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined 
°ut of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails." 25 
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Like most of Stephen's audiences, Lynch is les toI jof e 
listening to him only indifferently (a type of '" ter „ the ser 
opposes to his protagonist), he resists granting '^y and 3 
consideration Stephen feeis he deserves. With an ste p 
^ogance, that renders him immune to such s ^ p 0 rtr* 
draws upon a history of aesthetic discourse c^^lf 
the artist as purely separate, Jord of a creation which > < „ d >« 
P"ro and wholly his: omnipotent artist, totalized a .0 

SteT^ H ° Wevei ' not only can Lynch not *^J*5>* 
Stephen argumem r<what ^ ^ ean fJ by P ra^ a n 

S i - ^ aginatio " this miserable Godforsaken 'sla" ^0 
of exiS mg 3bOUt those fingernails. "Trying to 
the no S 1 ?; adds to the simile, offering a ^ 

c:r>r forth ' — stephen ' s a tX^ 

into the frn 6 cre ation and autonomous creator oy 

Por «ons of » ^ °/ « « Young Man, ^ 

? Ues *o mt oT n l gans Wake as a" elaboration of Lynch* i jts 
' She >n the Pen P ea Such skepticism pointedly paves f f ^ 
?] Uck 'r*kin S ro "y epiS ° de > a "fried-at- belief-stakes 6j (l] e 

word nne §ans wllr e ,eveJ of the letter. As "Shem a»o „ 

those^;— en rea r ^*e m as combinations of several ^ 
na, ^« ^° ther fand memS ° f the ^tt^s of one word ^ 
S '' de '- *a % r s a "« ev^" a »other and another), referencing ^ 
X? ^Sta*"* n o ;?" ' angUages a,J * once.- When * «J 
1 6 trie « « S5 Pa ^« of 'such ° , memion Sives us six 

Posia±? Ptn ^ S o/^ ot age«cri^- ' °«ce current puns, quad* 

^ine i?'" a, «ed p (pp ^f; an,ics "nder the name "tr^" 
Lautrdnl deta il J in Port, °n s L J S l3 > 183.22-3) & 

inte ^uit; ? Uta C^ s ^£S:if^c S in the works o* 
***** in ;:;.^ has eined 

1,1 anag,-,, as a literary theorist ot 
ls ' after Saussure, also 
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" ldic ates an ■ 

' G ; eI f the leUerihV^* 6 effects °f transposition on the 

5? by teading on^T 8 80106 ° f the ^gnificatorf "infinity" sug- 

J the context nf ' h terminol °gy is different.^ 

atn^ ex ^ P le r l! Xpl i Cit d6finition of transposition, however, 
d^^forinsw ^ general and g eneric - she ar gues 

scl ° f se veral di f l g tS Specitlc sense as the result of a redistrib- 
a ° aSticdis ^urse" R , Sign SyStems: carnival > courtl y Po^ry, 
I CCific sample 'of oI° U T iH V ° etiCLa P- Imagining 
" generic l evp , ,„„ uw such transposition would manifest itself on 

tr [ St0r V- wwiTv ^^' 8 htreCallthe " Lem on Tree" figure in O'Brien's 
t|J %Va Proposes he jT USly functions according to the formula 
' e affective and «Z" • WG 866 in that text - one sa Y s ver Y httle about 
V 11 its so Urce In r?R ntlC ° f that fi 8 ure bv sim P l y trackin 8 

, 811 system" of sixt T en ' S PieC6 ' the intei ' te xtual element (from the 
6 Native of tl mUSic) P roduces a "shattered unity" within 

P8yche of the na- e ^ itSGlf ' WWch corres P on ds to the "shattered" 
W l hile at the sam at ° r ° f the s P eakin g subject who sings the song, 
° ut War's ab l- 6 ^"^ referrin g t0 one of the story's major themes 
Matter human"!? t0 " shatt er" truth and death's ability, literally, to 
^ most self y ' Ioyce bel °ngs to the radical group of writers 

trari spositin .^ onsc i° usl y produce texts riddled by such complex 
onaJ concatenations." 

^associations: music, the body, and the dissident 

Sign „ ^ I' n k between transposition's exchange of signifiers from one 
re maii S f t0 ( , another and the actual workings of Joyce's texts thus 
textii' V ^ em hfematic" in her most explicit discussions of inter- 
"lov ,,lty ' ner eamest work up to Revolution in Poetic Language. 
Kri ^ ' USt tllis sort of emblem, in fact, traverses several of 
s eva's publications in the 1970s, as her theoretical interests expand 
eyond this signature theoretical concept. Two essays published in her 
77 book Polylogue, and subsequently included in the Bnglish- 
anguage collection, Desire in Language (1 980) , demonstrate this usage. 

In "Prom One Identity to Another" (1975), the name appears in an 
exciting early consideration of Celine, where once again Joyce belongs 
to a list - "Celine, Artaud, or Joyce" - of writers who irreverently, even 
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. and * 10 10* 

fthe let teI ' Fa th er ' , 
obscenely insist upon the m^f^ p . m ^sP^ 



being read as such flteM'n? to Lmgm8 il'w& w * 
and Banishment" (1976), Kristeva invoke . W ntur y "br^K-^ . ^ 
alytically inflected vision of the nineteen ^ o ^pff 
aligning Joyce with Freud, suggesting botn ^ ^boBC^ 
representing and theorizing, respectively, m tey en 
She places him on the threshold of a disco 

FreUd ' S: r andl^f^f 

ft was not until the end of the nineteenth cen incest ^ A 
than Frend, that this repression of — Not 

as risky and unsettling in ones very new ]elterS , flt 

by means of a language that "musicates tni°"B ech olal ' ^ 

the discourse the rhythms, intonations, p] . eda ting 
mother-infant symbiosis - intense, pre-Oe dip< - l57 ) 

and this in the third person. (Deri* *» ' 0 lvH* 

Joyce's status as example here changes according » | 
theoretical investments. . n c 0 fP^ Iva* 

With its emphasis on sexuality and the ne**^* jfl ^6 
sub ectrvity this particular assertion marks a wW"^ *»# J- 
iener °n ^ Which corresponds to the evolution ot 0 - s p ,o 

ermin! mribUti0n to the Poststructural "return to Fre *d lfl r 
-Xht m 1 " C , hapter 2 ^ her gesture of granting M ce " 0°[ 
Preud des e ° r 6 Shadow y workings of the unconscious t ^1 
Joyce's texts ^r >S Wisely what feature of (or S ^ 

the cou rse 0 f r I* ^ to here "mains ambiguous, bu 1 do e 
ex Plore with re r .f , adj , n g Beckett's First Love and 7VW * c0 n^ 
and close an,,! der) y care.*' r OV ce' s rflarnnnap Sfirve s as both 

tets e 



Jf* clos c anaJo? J vT" i ; i Care - 2fl J °y ce '* discourse serves as bo* ^,(1 
Se" 100 " < V*£ ° BeCkett ' s ' Produced "after Joyce and in a » e 
ESS£* * ^ove^!™- ^m the essay, earlier, equally 



In "A N^ SSO,a,ia °f ^ , Pter of W^ses and the su P P° se 
invokes Z ^ of ^- 30 „a 

; Ule ^SeS; n ' a -^ Ua V he D -ident» (1977), 
*°f ^ "p^J 7 or deS 6 ',, writing an experimental lite * 

° rdei -" Ovemypoi^ge" fitS pr °du cinga " poJyva Jent, po V 
pol »>cal, the ess t a ^vert s the "law" of the syn^H 
a call to action, arguing that 
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ititeU ectUa j s 

i(i " 0l °gy byW? as they typically do, slavishly uphold dominant 
^thought," or it1 ng himself as the guardian of supposedly univer- 

P ' 293) -%t00lsintV aCtiVdy WOlk againSt tt (The Kristewl Reade '"> 
JOui «ance directed the "P articular Knds of speeches and 

SQci< % another the ec i uafe ing Word," from which "another 

laskof th eintelle c ° m ^mty, another body start to emerge." "It is the 
Spee * "but to as WliteS ' " not > ust t0 Produce" such dissident 

Kriste va savs " S potocal wtoe" (294; emphasis Kristeva's). 
r si den Ce , th y ou , emay iden % three specific types of intellectual 
, tebel >" the psvd m She g0es on t0 enum erate four: the political 
u ideu t'slajl,7 YSt ' the experimental writer, and women. The 
6 Ut0 Pian sn a 6 ' " loreover . is "the language of exile," for imagining 
Quires "becorr, St6Va ide ntifies outside the dominant order 
Entity" ( 298) ' ng a Granger to one's own country, language, sex and 
g0es on to ^ eCeSSarily Unkin g dissidence with exile, Kristeva then 
(29 ^- These in^H 111 * 61 ° f " great generations of non-religious exiles" 
Fhe U st also i n C l U ^ diaspora of the Jews and exiles from the Gulag. 
Eas ter n -bl 0c g° i ldeS peo P le lik e Kristeva herself (who emigrated from 
Prer nises of h gana to stud y m Paris), committed to challenging the 
dis mantn„ ^ manist rationality through a "ruthless and irreverent 
(299). She g ° the workings of discourse, thought, and existence" 
Kafka, Jo PUtS J ° yCe amon g such exiles, in another list of authors 
w ho c re Z° j and Beck ett, who were in turn prefigured by Mallarme) 
"languag . a lin guistic "diaspora" of their own. They write the 
barrier s " f ? pluralize meaning and cross all national and linguistic 

it 6 the over t political thrust of this essay may seem to distinguish 
a ssoci- ° thei )0ycean references we have surveyed, all the familiar 
1 0 ic latl °ns are present here as well: Joyce as other, modern, poly- 
artdd tranS nati0nal * AU 8 nin g the experimental writer with jouissance 
th - eSil ? ' With a representation that conveys non- symbolic language 
>°Ugh "rhythm, the conjunction of body and music," Kristeva hints 
1 n ew associations as well, 
hi Powers of Hon or, Kristeva again aligns Joyce with Dostoevsky, 
roust, Artaud, but especially Celine. Here, the characteristic list of 
rtarnes appears as a series of brief textual examples, representing various 
Wr iterly articulations of the abjection the book explores. The Joycean 
exampJe comes from Molly's famously sensual (and unpunctuated) 
monologue, the last chapter of Ulysses, which takes on the voice of 
Leopold Bloom's wife. The only chapter of the book not guided by the 
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point of view of Stephen Dedalus, Leop ol _ .^ed & J 
"omniscient" narrator, it becomes for Krisiev ^ y u ti ^ 
radical writerly adventure - the "prototype d .groUO« ^ 
Kristeva calls it (on questionable, or atleastu ^ j,o - ; ,, 

As we begin to see in essays such as ^ hecon tetf° iS t0 P 
Banishment," Kristeva invokes Joyce's name in ^al W^V #! 
and the body, the link between the feminine Qi ^ ^atM ^ 
dynamics of pre-Oedipal speech. The implication i .^sti* , 
a writer with special access to - or at least a sp 
"body and language" of women echoes similar c the 
with increasing frequency throughout the 1970s ue 
Such assertions arise, for example, in "The Novel as 
1977) and "Women's Time" (1979), if elliphcally so. t 
hi Powers of Horror, she regards Molly's monologu ^ ^ ^ 

the writer approaches the hysterical b °fJ^h^ e K 
speak, so that he might speak, using it as a springb" a ■ ^ 
speech and turns out to be the hand to hand struggle or 
another, her mother of course, the absolute because pi» ^f, 
""possible - of the excluded, the outeide-of-meaning. 
emphasis KWsteva's) f 

hertheo^t StUffi ft finds so 'ne illumination in the V 
a literarv L> a ? ectlon (which we discuss in Chapters 2 an ^ 
technique "'^"^ent about Joyce's work, specifically W ^ 
If ^ may Va ' S comm ents remain abstruse and imP reS ' #® 
Su 88ests that fr ,? Ct . 3 relat wely simple claim, Kristeva W> ^ 
^7°"na„- a i ^ C n e « e ffort to produce an extended, I**** 
2* ° Ver C t V ° ice of a woman - a narration more , 
ffnoT POSi «on w G b ° dy ' desire - ^ and sex - pu* «f „ iS 
SS^* - not * makeS a I*** however, to stress tl 
vo5 for W£ * e r y " th ™c." The abject "lies, 

S ° thl oug h atplace beyond he a Ppnwches- what she here 
SUbli '«atf 0 h n ^^W* of" "^atrve, symbolic discourse; he 

ntf eer C^^^S? 0/ ^-. ^ more imp< 
1,1 V ° kes ^"CS C C daCity 3 hta ?° SS - gende ~d impersonation * 
" e as *«e apo^ry efforts. And again, sh e 
P thGOsis of a quest to (V* 6 
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th etori c ofth 

%st * fact > w^r ate about just what she has 

but I 6 State ^nt seLuo b ? 1 Y ' glV6n the ° ry ° f intertextu - 
W 5 1 10 leva's owl h ^ n0t t0 loyce ' s text directly, 

2*4?^' hX^s; vr m " The Father ' 

W recal ls her as, P1 1 Regans Wake as "music 

^^^^S^V?* eadin essay that ]oy ce's 

Barth he ^^tion of thi 'h * ^ " music * ue dans **» 

Cfc****** IZ° *f on without inverted Commas " 

^gether. yce 01 to Knsteva herself, or to another source 

ne f act that K • 

«L qU ° tes herself E ^ WUh ° Ut citin g ^r sources, 
JI eaed corrm la « 1 ..u l, n ? collea gues without even the tell-tale 

text's a wif tS ? e Slippery d^-s of intertextuality 
1 ather ' L °ve, a nd r! ? lltei " aiy teXtS " Krist -a originally writes 

£ tat ^marCuT S es ts t nS ^ leme "" ^ ^ Her 

B , dt She has SusmS * , 1S Cltmg SOme ° ne ^e's phrase. The fact 
f a § e further imD , ™l Ced loyce as a ^y purveyor of such lan- 
° rks the suDDoii P aSe is his own - The wa y that Kris teva 
n ^ lo ^ing«musT ? u ° tation int0 the ^tax of her own sentence - 
dt lea st mimics In Y treating tt as a verb rather than a noun - al «o 

The essay's E rT Stlategic syntactical derangements. 
the m °re COnn J I,sh tran *lators, in this instance, make the matter all 
Wordi ne "If readei ' S by ex Plichly "loyce-ifying" Kristeva's 
Slva nger "nw , nng the already strange "musics" into the even 
Io Vce concor T ateS '' Sensing a I°y ce an neologism, diligent readers of 
Cate s" in hi ^ WUl SearCh in Vain for the a PPearance of "musi- 
tex tualit v « eUW$ ' lt n6Ver a PP ears - 3 " Barthes's definition of inter- 
of rece J n ' Rations without inverted commas" conjures an image 
v anish e - - 8 ° n8mS ' ° f textual echoes whose original voice or author 
B anishm Ult °> v C ° mpleX d eg re e-zero of language. In "Father, Love, and 
similar i KnSteva and h er translators invert such a formula, with 
Withn t l6SU Ihey sug g e st an intertextuality of inverted commas 
out apparent quotation - at least not the quotation we assume we 
aiL getting. 53 
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The consequences of this exampJe are in one sense ^ 
citation in "Father, Love, and Banishment" and ^ ^sl. ^ 
//o/ror sent this reader down a hrief rabbit W ^ ^ 

source hunting, a "wiJdgoup's chase," from for0fl e^', 
chastened but unscathed. The experience i^ strateS ' cis e * s0 \ 
l UMn y °f Seating literary analysis as mereJy an e ^ ^ 
Anting, as both Barthes's and Kristeva's theories * 0 te 
^ert from the „ Qn ano£her Jeve l, ^ 

th ! f ma represents more significant issues at « rf ^ 

heory Itself _ ^ ^ J^ffi* of ^ 

-gSm " SUCh - F °* as I suggest much earlier, ^< 
CKJT W, ' th 70yce ' ^oughout her career, say * ^ * 
own I, ?f C ° nversa «°n with her theoretical peers (o» 

One kn! 38 ' hey d ° ab °"t Joyce's texts themselves. ^ 
%ce com ,nte,textua ' conversation, running ^° n f°Lc% 
P Ja <* win, T m ? n ' eS and a,mos ^ "ever acknowledged a S(J 
^Sot 6 " 6,,0W Critic a »d husband Philip?* 
refle «ion leva's, spans decades and man*?" ! fe , ^ 

8 , r ° U P- Wet COm P ,ica ted, shifting investments of ^ n » 
0 C '° Se te «ua?w! S - eVa ' howe ^ toilers has grappled ^L** 
vtw n ° Ve,s ' ^^T° mi »Z)»y^ style and his very W o ^ 
C S ' 6Ven tra„ tK gh ' SWorki "m' m erous critical articles () f 

S^^hSS Worming'O into French P^> 
,a «is s ! 0lJers '« has " ev er openly acknowledged # 

Wh c ! n SC : ei " to rui ^ o e ; " Preoccupation upon her own work, *» 

't" 1 a P«mcu? ten «'ng I qUOte in her ,979 "Women*" 

ev ?^ 5S^«*yaSS2f1 i,,ustrar e« this critical 

gene;" 8 *• ^^s^f ^ '"Educing her thesis, she *J 

8est «. an t ' 90; ^ C a ? mefl) one thinks more of 

*"-^ST Ww ^**^2L?'^ statement, Kristeva ■* 
ai >d DW ?' Place" tt*****!^** "temnn, ,, M^dnW spec** 



, and "'ace ea^ Ce " *12EF^£ tei »Poral dimension" 
ySt6ria ' J n ' st -.-' o , U ' n ^a^Perly understood in te^ 
'^enti^e^ The invocations of < 

,l6n ' S Cat '-^'s hypothesis d..t 

ay - 'w fls linked to place 
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(191). But 

theor yofth e c u P0Ulte %' I* allows her to recall her own influential 
thea Pori ao f the 0 ?' Which itself draws from Plato > who "designated by 
t0 the One, to G ri™ ' Spa ° e ' nourishin & unnameable, anterior 

This imposin u d ' Consequentl y- defying metaphysics" (191). 
0f a character" f ^ fre e-associating list serves as the culmination 
abou t the part ^ ° f moves in Kri steva's work: her own proposal 
a Pt literary q u ^ mit V of "women's time" recalls an epigrammatically 
from F reud w u ."' Which in turn leads to an authorized observation 
tive structur u tUm leads t0 an im P ressive list of a11 the norma- 
Which ultimo C allen 8 ed W the radically of this "women's time," 
rad 'cal forces functions in the same wa y as a number of other 

In this ca 6S Stevas work has explored over the decades. 
tiori > Rieta ih ^ ^ 0thers ' what is threatened is logocentrism, significa- 
nce hist ! yS ' CS ' By the end °f the paragraph, Kristeva has provided an 
highlit ° f ideaS undermined by the dynamic she wishes to 
Parage) " d retroactivel y Joyce's statement at the beginning of the 
cha] spa 1 ~ Which seem s to understand something about the matriar- 
a p resc ^ e dlstinc t horn patriarchal time Kristeva theorizes - becomes 
to "H e ft. ent articul ation of this dynamic, of a force powerful enough 
( eric Y met aphysics." Kristeva's characteristically dense synthesis 
v «io n ? aSSing ever ything from literary figures to psychoanalytic obser- 
erth 

no? C ° UrSe ' Critics regularly put quotations to work in this way; there is 
UUl 'ng remarkable about the gesture in its own right. Given her own 
7®«iQns about intertextuality (and Joyce), however, the dense con- 
L,| lati ( ,n of reference around Kristeva's initial citation of Joyce makes 
thls Particular instance worth mapping. Not only does it serve the 
ex Ptess topic of the essay, "women's time," it also engenders a set oi 
as sociations with Kristeva's larger body of work (on Freud, subject toi- 
ma tion, signification, Plato, and the chora); so too does the very act oi 
ci «ng Joyce as someone who "puts it" particularly well call up (and re 
e «ablish) the authoritative place Joyce occupies m her l.e, a, y Y_ 

But most remarkably, the Joycean citation does not, 
actually cite Joyce. We might detect such a ^ 
fact that Joyce's supposed phrase "Father's tune, mo he. ^ a Y, 
not so verj aptly provide 

^^rm WcL7 wh^sSaneously retaining "species" 

7^\ X*~ ^ According t0 lhu acceptcd c 



y^tj -o ~»v.i y mil ll uil I 1IICI ill y IIJ^LIIca in jyoji-ii"" j — 

her t h S t0 im P° sin g'y grand philosophical claims) is part of what makes 
^ineory itself seem so broadly quotable and apt, indeed so profound. 
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for reading Joyce's portmanteau words, deriving a double meaning b) 
means of a slight translation is not unjustifiable. But Kristeva never- 
theless treats the translation, from "species" to "space, as a given. 37 It 
turns out, in this case, that Kristeva Jikely has other reasons for reading 
the word in this way, beyond the usuaJ allowances tor Joyce's multiply 
referential portmanteaus. 

That is to say, Kristeva indeed has a clear reason for associating Joyce's 
supposed statement with "space." But what chiefly authorizes Kristeva* 
jading is a set of associations all but invisible on ttepages of the ^ 
tself For if one goes looking for "Father's time, n»toe rs species" to 
^"7^ * iS n0t t0 be f°"" d - The phraSe if5 n -^ eCif3 - form, 

s Pecies"doe Sri o f . ? eres Pacee" indicates what '^otjT ' 

*« con„ ecto ^ fistic connection to the no on of s ^ other, 
J***** tS 8 hack *> what is indeed Joyces ° ^^i r^^L And 
fe ™ ioyce: ^ hlch b different from what KriS^o^se i„ 
60G - 2 -3).Thi ss t? er Tinies and Mother Spacies" (^ Q/J 8 to take 

;"° rC '^y o^ ^PPosed^ domestic P*™**Sr 

^ n °^o re pronation Q f Joyce in "VK*JJ * *****!^L fa 

bW *V ta C yCe ' a tr ^ated citation ^ SoJ ^4> i s ^ s 

2S?R; ° f Sf?** give ' Whi,e toe phrase appea a .^o^ *W 
the J 980s etai ' S5^£5\* d °es reappear as such n> 

mKS 1 abo ^ 6 ^en^^occhi , . student : of So,/ 1 - ^ , n 

sh « reflects ' s '« S£ ' nt eilectuai culuue of the , * *o ^ 

bei « what jojc^^! 1 English) in her cone, * f^c, 

yCe sa 'd: -jg P- i 66j s pace have played , n . **> * s 

^ ^ "the key to all t £*^*- ^ ^ 

' ^^rS species- " (587). 
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Probably unwittingly, Macciocchi helpfully completes an intertextual 
circle. Claiming to cite Joyce while reflecting on her experience in the 
French intellectual scene, she more precisely quotes Kristeva's 
purported citation of Joyce. Yet it is likely that both are, in fact, citing 
(and re-translating) a version of Sollers's translated citation of Joyce. 
Macchiocchi demonstrates, by means of her own weirdly refracted 
citation, the diffusely solar influence that Sollers's Joyce seems to have 
had in French intellectual culture - which in turn sheds light on 
Kristeva's own interest in Joyce. 



Identification, transubstantiation, and love 

Because it represents the most sustained commentary on Joyce 
Kristeva has ever given, "Joyce the 'Gracehoper,' or Orpheus' Return," a 
featured lecture at the 1984 International James Joyce Symposium in 
Frankfurt (subsequently included in her New Maladies of the Soul, 
1995) play s out these dynamics on an exponentially more complex 
scale than any of the isolated references we have surveyed so far. Most 
prominently, it represents another stage in the shifting emblematic 
function of "Joyce" throughout Kristeva's career. We can still see basic 
elements of her previous claims - that Joyce's language works by 
m eans of shifting signifiers and multiple referentiality; that his writing 
xists in an "other" tradition of literature; that he writes from the posi- 
- n of exile and (religious) dissident; that he "embodies" feminine sex- 
uality through Molly, and so on. 

r t distinctively new preoccupations come to the fore as well; and 
j eS her deep, if unacknowledged, conversation with Sollers's simi- 
S ° 1 evolving reading of Joyce. Finally, the very occasion of Kristeva's 
larly e ^ up assoc i at ions: she and Jacques Derrida were both fea- 
lecture at the event> anc j both delivered their essays in French 

tured sp ^ t , Venx mots pour j oyC e" lasted two hours) to the largely 
(perrida Germa n-speaking audiences. Clearly, echoes of the 1975 
g n glish- a nce _ where Lacan, Sollers, and others staged a noisy 
paris con ^ Joyce studies _ wer e stirred by Kristeva's and 

jrvte rventl ° esenC e; indeed, Bernard Benstock explicitly thematizes the 
p e rri da ' s ,. Frencri Joyce" in his introduction to the published pro- 

r etu rn ° X n r the conference. 40 

e ed'n& ,. e iu p tical references to the notion of Joyce as a "Saint 
C ]Cti steV , aS hic h she goes on to reject) and his writing as "symptom" 
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that sh e t0( 

(which she more subtly endorses) indicate 0 

the occasional significance of her re ^ once pts^ t ^ 
Hons they were likely to bringup. For hot i ^v°\ ^ 
in Lacan's keynote address, entitled 'Joyce ^0 <®M 
Symposium the impact of which Jean-Mien r ^0 
in Jacques Lacan: Psychoanalysis and the bU J ^ ^ ^ 

/ was present when Lacan gave bis mem0 ^J&ot^*^f$® 
and could not help feeling some unease in » ]t to oK ^ f ,„ 
brilliant insights and trite biographical fflpw a g«Pj>W 
disentangle the remarkably original xe&m °*^U^ZalF 
bUng approach I ... J. One can say on the lgllis lii^ " 
on to play the role of the uninitiated reader, a w* 
as that of a vsvchoanalvst from that of all the v 



as that of a psychoanaiyst from 
toyce in the universities. (159J 

of La eaJj ', 

in a number of ways, fiabate's characterization* ' > 
are apt for KriKt ^,„ „„..._„ ^ ♦ -«n»«nt of * ese ^ re(f^ 



Joyce in the universities. (159) . ^ 



apt for Kristeva's as well. The most apparent o the ^ 
mixture of Provocative theory with 
no n n<e bio ^PWcaJ emanations." ^>ll<< e t 

S tex" Y ™ akes Solute links between W**&0fi 1 ' , 
text S but aJso asserts that the appearance ofcet ^ ^s , 
oft «n seern f.„ CJear "^(ness]," even "obsessionfs \ 
fa,Ja cy JE bJata ^ ^ not naive, depioyments * "J,^** 

^ste^ "I T* 10 " 8 ' bEl0W; the y wairant C " tidSm ' node* 0t < 
a fadi ^I intenZ ed r nVOCation Syce's texts as exem P W m ° ^ 
c -w rende re d su in **** such biographical links ^ 0S 0 

Z;:^bX^ d the ' efe -tmoded critic 

oloS3£^prS e tl SitUat6S he ™« among the M^J- 
by a nn 0l n, ." ari ^ toil 3 manner tfia t bears rhetorical and t»» 
2S a -«a/nta? address a **ade «** She too* ~ 
V speS ^"acy to the task at hand: °»* 



"yst 



/i/ce Lacan, Kristeva — 
eadj '"g a literary text (£^ ; 
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J ° yCe ' S ^-He dQuotat 

a nd the p 

Chic s Pac :>? eretUrn ofthevenT , * lntraps y c ™c identifica- 
(176) j£. ^Ugh liter' 1 P , S ^ &e mainte "»- of >y- 
^£1!"* " a ^ous» bS o ° n (1?5) ' " the S6Cret of ^ininity" 

a Cal ***** Semh T 7) ' and ° thers as welL 

? an a naly sis o ^ ^ KriSteVa does not presei « her 

s "uS SSion is a priviw PeCt ° bviousl y- her claim that lit- 

<J>Na ^sdotf f dtag ^^ntal feature of 

Sua S P e ^ic to a the^ ;T Va lai ' gely subGrdi nates these to 
oCS t , UnCti0 ^. or w h ,t ,! ? ? f h ° W t0 read literat ^- how literary 
n th e cmt ure at J Merature plays as a discourse among 
j ''^sessmet-it rp • 

has indeed thi ^ is the"? ' X P lanation > ^ » would be easy to counter 
Ch„ u 6 " 0ffe red with ? etailed Uterar y anal V sis ot " I°y ce Krist e va 
o^ 8 '' episode^,; l6ngthy dta - of the "Scylla and 

th, ^ erai y analysis nf ^T" m Whkh Stephen Dedalus P resents his 
' Kr 'ste Va - bv , 0t Mlake speare's Hamlet. One could also counter 

i Utln 8 new conn °? 8 ^ J ° yce ' s reli g iou s thematics - highlights 
, . 8S °f transfere nr between metaphor and the psychic work- 

' me and Sense nl 6 ' ^ furthermore that dlis theory of metaphor, in 
med literarv a' a " especiall y central role in Kristeva's most sus- 

mean to suggest is that "Joyce the 
Sa Ys at l e a st as S ° ° f Kristeva ' s comments about Joyce's texts, 
tne oreti C M t . mucn ' if not more, about a certain moment in her own 

More thai 7 aS lt d ° es about Ioyce - 
°t Tales ofr^ & leadin 8 oi Ulysses, the essay provides a re-articulation 
eilc e, id * ° l - e ' Klistevas magisterial meditation on Freudian transfer- 
(s Pecif ^ tion ' me taphor, and the history of "love as a discourse" 
Love ' C y ' EWS and A S a Pe) throughout Western discourse (rates of 
pi ' ?' 31 ^- ^ also foregrounds "the Catholic element" in Joyce, as it 
sul Self out in the thematics of the trinity, the Eucharist, and tran- 
stamiation - an element that Kristeva, like Sollers, had come to 
ni the heart of the question" when it comes to reading Joyce.' 1 1 
tales of Love is widely regarded as the second installment in the 
nl ogy of major works Kristeva produced in the 1980s, highly psycho- 
analytic explorations of the "borderline discourses" of abjection, love, 



,rv The° r >' 

12 2 lo/ia Kristeva and m 

hiect- 



and melancholia - which underpin not ot ^ ^ m d. L* e F ° 

laft el 
atioii 

^ draws heavily from Freud's pioneering ^ rf 0^K^i 



anu ineiajjcnoua — wijilh u"»""r- h'Ve CI'e ai j( 
also the cultural institutions subjects ha ' 



Horror and Black Sun, the works that come be 0 , at joiiS 
^ „ i b«miH'<! nioneerinfc r f/ , rff /s 



topic; in this instance, Freud's attention to gtructu re f» r ^efi' 
the analytic situation provides a paradigm^ 1 s to a , r 

study which ranges from Plato, Aristotle, an ° k in the ^ ^ 



ence of subjective desire she finds uniquely at spe clfl caJi> ; 
rary struggles of the subject (her own P al)en hj g Cti veCiis ,s, '' rfa ble 
abjection and melancholia, love occasions a SUDJ ^ an 
a discernible, stable object evanesces, and in w» ' ^ 
relationship between subject and object conies inl J &h ^[ p 

Closely recalling the compelling descriptions ' fetal* - 
opening chapter of Powers of Horror, both in style a ^ 
first chapter of h*. o/Zow describe s another can*** jts ^ 
icaUy mingles pleasure and pain and pushes the ^ #I1 
am m love, at the zenith of my subjectivity" (61 In > 
that Freud makes a similar observation about the Strang^ „ 0 n 
cxpenence of love in Civilization and Its Discontents, , 
a^d l rr in SUb ^' ective » where the clear b^J>< 
c hic imnl d ° Wn - Cu '-iously, Kristeva's own desert ion ^ 
a cc„: t P « of *h a phenomenon does not acknovvl etf^ 

discourse hn t' S6ems to draw her m ° delS nioP? 0 * 
affe cts, KnstT 81 - n0t av °vvedly so. In its violent conjunction 0 ^ 
tion *at has ind ^l the ^perience of love to the sublime- a 
w ,. ,n Probably t lf been asserted for millennia. . „ figU' 1 ' 

ta5£S faB text ° n sub,imity LonginUS n ci*> 
u fa 6X ^PJe of S StUdy ' WhiJe »*» "kely ancients jc - 
^ 4 ^ discourse the poetry of Sapph* " g» 
ba 'ely d an e «iuii SCn ' bes Passionate Jove as a kind of* 

f ° r do ^ n b ^t Us ^ aS ear - dB ^ Si ^arly, in Kristeva's 
r nage to S «>. Her wbere death and regeneration* 1 

s2 i( ; USly Sffi the 4pho d0s ^Ptton s of such love echo, aim 

mT e v SPCak; ' my I?' She <C° ^ *» affections of the wofl** 
,y c annot ny ton glIe ig £ When , see yQu foj . g morne nt, 

'' my e «r s h^.V^t'e fire runs under my skin; 

L01 a sweat pours oh me 
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body swept aw 

shak Y voice CTh PleSent 10 aU itS limbs throu S h a delightful absence - 
heart - WouM th r al ' StMry 6yeS ' flushed or clamm Y skin, throbbing 
fear a *d a need of T Pt ° ms of love be the symptoms of fear? Both a 
Dread oftransere «T 8PI being limited ' held back > but g° in g be Y on d. 
311 fe M of ctos J ! 10t ° nly pr °P ,ieties 01 taboos, but also, and above 
^ gand desire to cross the boundaries of the self. (7) 

Lon ginu SpraisesS 

9 ! " triu ^Ph of nop? Ph °' 8 descri P ti on of near-death bodily dissolution 
Su * Unity, w Lu 0rgamc Unity; while Kristeva eschews the notion 

°t discursiv P ° etiC ° r PSycMc ' Kristeva to ° sees P ower ^ «n- 
F ° r h er, Freud 6 P ° tentlal in am atory experience of this kind. 
f Syc hoanalyti Cre , profouridl y realized this potential in the 

, e ^ode ms " , 0nshl P between analyst and patient. "First among 
l0Ve mto acu ' re „ , 6 ™ s - "Sigmund Freud I ... 1 thought of turning 
r ° Veal s (rather th hermore - he recognized "the disorder that love 
CUre " of psycho i mduces) in the peaking being" (8). The "talking 
pre cisely ackno^l T- S 6Xploits this con dition of the speaking being by 
acti ons betw " W mg the wa y s in wh -ich therapy (the speaking inter- 
estab Hshi n « 6er ! analyst and analysand) are indeed predicated on 

Fle ud calls ? ° nship that is not nnlike "love," so defined. 
anal ysand S S P henomenon transference. A situation in which the 
markers 0 j\ maglne ^ a relationship with the analyst that bears the 
^ act Up 0n ° Ve ' ° r arnat ory identification," transference depends in 
tyriami v> COm P lex lo 8 ic oi associations and displacements. It is a 
choi-ris h' dnalyst must rec og niz e ("and if he forgets it he 

ttttavo' ', mSCl1 not t0 Perform an analysis"), but not because it is an 
ttUst 1 un welcome side-effect of the intense affections analytic 
ttoj com Passion are likely to elicit (13). Rather, it signals a more 
tel . ai ^ ental Process of meaning-making within the unconscious, 
in ^ t0 the " dis P la cement of meaning and intensity" Freud outlines 
J «e Interpretation of Dreams (343). Just as, in dreams, elements 
Ppear in a way that "displaces" their true meaning or significance for 
e dreaming subject - a dream about buying salmon may not be 
°ut salmon at all, to crudely summarize one of Freud's brilliant 
dream interpretations - so too, in analysis, does the analysand "dis- 
place" all kinds of feelings on to the person of the analyst himself. 
Kristeva calls this latter form " i analysis love.'"" 



Th eory 



a liters'" 
/ 24 Julia Kristeva and 

Kristeva gives detailed attention to Vxen f T^ eV f ^V 
noting its earliest associations with dre ^ . ^ de velop % e0 r# 
a theory of the identificatory relationships ^ (0 t 
situation. She notes that the two transferee is a ^fp 
trajectory, are not identical: "one [in the ^ the $ 
logic, there is a play between the meanings aS trang eI ' W 
analysis love] is economic, it displaces love upo ^ ^ 

a stand-in" (13; emphasis Kristeva's). uC f s eai'U^ , e s 

By beginning her outline of transference witn ^ u)1 a ^ 
standing of the term (tied to the logic of the dream ^^ts ^ 
an aspect of Freud's dream analysis that subseq y# 
and Kristeva chief among them - have considered ^ ce ,is , 
condensation, displacement, representabilrty, P u ' )]oWin g ' , 
essentially operate figuratively, like a language- ds up ■ 
Knsteva points out that transference or distortion , (fl0 n 
°f c of substitution, where a signifier is wrested fro „ e(ft 
referential relationship to a signified and made to P°' nt 

h ~ ^Hneuishes Freud's "logical" description ^ 

.^tntheworlcing^. 



ion 



fro^Jf S . he distin g"ishes Freud's 

ence \T ec l onomic " one that he applies to the vw»~- - 
of sSnZv he aIS ° em Phatically keeps in circulation J*^*^ 
si -^ S I? b£tWeen "n the'two versions of t ^ In b o 

cas es, jnef". VTt0ry Structure nevertheless organizes bo* # 0 
tutive ^ signifiers and an indirect sefle is p 

love i f? ft T COme to d efine the people and ideas W 

' the dynamic involves ^ 

fthe °SS^"^ (the "Wlysan^ his imaginary or real «jg%e 
, dr — of nS,^ m What is bei »g P^yed out to the whole int* ^ 
adin e to Dsvoho,, '' In niore ^vere cases, of the disintegrate" ° ^ 
1 *•> t*W P« rtv , the s tand-in for potent al 



ower. The an Party, the stand-in toi y- 

' yst occ upies that place of the Other. 



" 0ssi,, '^'-nv; i . T/l( ;; i ; ) ; 

Befitting 1 1 yst occ "pies that pJace of the 

^-^F^^^r l0ng —din g assumption 
> °' m n? Und eniat, e d the linguistic implication » 

f^ofmeaS 8 ' ^da^n'tS?? 6 ^' in both cases, acts ou 
S' b,eCtiv e criJr a 8 ; Sa,SO -tth e : J y d lscursive sense , tin 

^ngis no ,„ n J,. ;^. WSL^ 6 and inextricably, a drama o 
fSOra ^yPoststSttl^^as5 c X SU f ^s that the Province of 

Be,Jlte «ture, philosophy, and 
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these lf(l4) ^ 

that the «ak es he!? 8 lettei ' S ~ ' <the Province ofMeaning"- signal 

, The b °rders of T §h and the implications far-reaching. 

SUch a "pl ace » exi ? Y SU ° h " Provi nce" - or rather the presumption that 

J rimar % because h C ° me Undei ' threat with foisteva,s critique, but 
50rde| s of « vef ™ e bounces that transference itself threatens the 

!? plore d sirrxilai d Univocil y"" We nave seen these gestures, and 
rror and her t , ynamics - mr °ughout Kristeva's work. Powers of 
! Ssoci ation Sshe ° .*] Works h ave prepared us for the broader set of 
? Us hers i n th ™ bnn gto the study of transference love so defined: 
^P'acernent ^ P assion of signs exemplified by free association, 
mtense as thecal i Sation ' and 50 forth ' l-l as disturbing and 
Played out in l ov C effects of g reat art" (1 4) . The "passion of signs" 
° f tlle motor f Ve ' mthe comDlex P s y c hic work love represents, is part 
0p P°site) ph ei 01 06 that generates art. Like the complementary (if 
bourse [anr 0116111611011 ° f ab ) e ction, "amorous and / or transference 
be tWeenth P ° Untsl to a permanent stabilization-destabilization 

Without t °" clandlm e semiotic" (16). 
° Uce again°° oversim plification, we could say that we have 

spanned hi't^* l0Ve ' a P° we rful borderline discourse that has 
§ion > Philo u flnds ex P ression in the furthest reaches of reli- 
the speo/ • S ° Phy ' literature ' but also in the fundamental "experience of 
Pre-o edi m f bein £' U7; emphasis Kristeva's). From the very earliest, 
pla ythp ass °ciations of self with other, these dynamics begin to 
inco m , mSelves Again, this "experience" is fundamentally fraught, 
hum f °unded on an "emptiness, which is at the root of the 

tana ps yche" (23) « As she has asserted from Revolution in Poetic 
"guage to Powers ofHormr> Utera ture remains one of the privileged 
*TO*s, or rather privileged domains , f or articulating that emptiness 
a way that is cathartic, productive. It is not, she argues, "a matter ot 
7"g Ithe subject's] 'crisis' - his emptiness - with meaning (-580) 
Rath e% art, like analysis, allows articulations of one's opposed own 
P r °Per self" that are provisional, contingent, so-to-speak, flowing, 
em Pty at times, unauthentic, obviously lying" (380) . 
, A* the end of Tales of Love, she writes I«»«^ d l ^ 
UtopianpovveLiecallingthelast pages of Po^rso/Horror in both t 

and vision: ^ ^ No1 in tevor 

I speak in favor of imagination as a, an ^ ^ 

of "power to the imagination;' which ^ ^ )Unlcrp()W er S 

ing for the law. But in favor of saturating po rn.k al. 

Witt) imaginary constructions - phantasmal*, R, 
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demanding, shy ... Let them speak I ... I Imagination succeeds when 
the narcissist becomes hoJJowed out and theparaxioici Fails. (381) 
Kristeva's style and meaning here might be confounding if we were 
not already so famih'ar with the foundations on which she makes 
such claims. The notion of iiterature jamong c»thi er ma Jj,ial 
discourses) as an expression of continual "work in P>rog- ress » of ,| ie 
sujet-en-proces, as we have seen, persists as a dom,- nan j mxe 
throughout Kristeva's career. 

The argument and focus of Tales of Love Perv ades . . 
Frankfurt address on Joyce. Without at least this cur- So jvnste 
ing of her interest in transference as a psychoanaly,^ 
Jingoistic and literary implications, without the spe cific «cept tf 
"love" understood precisely within that theoretical e %W»' 
ment of "/oyce the 'Gracehoper' " remains quite op^ , the argU" 

opens by considering the "symptom" she accuses oth &tr J - When 0 
of ignoring in Joyce, we can - in light of Tales ofLoy & *"**ry critics 

mean the symptom of the subject's "emptiness" wifhin t ^^^ that to 
adventure of human meaning" ("Gracehoper," P- I ^> - 1^ UncanH)' 
also refers to the psychoanalytic decentered subject n> Q symptom 
the o n e who - recalling Lacan's mirror stage - is to» d ™* ^ t Generally, 
Pie e, defined by a series of identifications (between s<& ^ ^Uj^ 
that are always unstable, illusory, grounded in discrep^^^ ^ 
P yS," g '° SSeS th, ' S P^oanalytic context tdesco^U ^ ^n ci ^ 

The S n XPe '; enCe C ° nsists of feited identifications f £>j ^ 
^2 **** «*e grants /oyce througho" , 

» contingent n ^thin its intrapsychic d.me^ ^ ^ 

Kristeva's). Jo "f of another subject or object ("3- J- ^ itl 

f* ss «* the daunnl ?" aCteri2a ^"s: "Joyce is the autho*. ^ t>hasi5 
ST? d ^C2SSr» nto W» of having mirrored, his 

her ^^^^**^a*0. r ^ ^* ^nd 

P°-no y : e ' n s ° re ^dian'^ ^snment," he manages ^ 
lo ^ ^f—P'a- ou"T d) - can see that she . 



"ate her wort exe '"P'«r of I teud) - We can see that sue , ^ v 

,he ^thoS ^ ' W f Speci « C Psychic dynamics t*^> ^^£e 
° f <*» literary aaSS? 0 ^* al so sets the tone, * . 

ys,s to follow. j„ g/v/ng dominan * <^ to 



t 0 
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the psychoanalytic dynamic she sees Joyce playing out, Kristeva 
abandons the close, rhetorical focus she insisted upon with regard to 
Celine - that is, to style and meaning acted out jointly in "the rhythm of 
the sentence," as Nietzsche puts it [Powers of Horror, p. 133). Her analy- 
sis of Joyce's interest in "transubstantiation" and how that interest 
manifests itself in Stephen's theory of Hamlet (dramatized in the "Scylla 
and Charybdis" chapter of Ulysses) is largely thematic. 45 

It is also, at moments, expressly biographical and, in a way quite 
distinct from Kristeva's earlier preoccupations with Joyce, emphatically 
concerned with religion. Without overly asserting a crude "source- 
study" or biographical referent to explain this focus, I would point out 
that Philippe Sollers's 1980 interview "La Trinite de Joyce" must have 
been second only to Tales of Love as a motivation for Kristeva's com- 
ments in "Gracehoper." Lernout chronicles Sollers's own flamboyant 
turn to Catholicism around this same time, and the "Trinite" interview 
clearly shows that Sollers extended that interest to his reading of Joyce. 
Nearly every one of Kristeva's examples (including those I study below) 
occur in the Sollers text as well. After her initial claim about the perti- 

t w„'c works to the study of identification, Kristeva draws 
nence or Joyces wuiw 3 . . ' 

attention to "Joyce's Catholicism, which consisted of his profound 

experience with Trinitarian religion as well as his mockery of it" (173) . 

Of regardless of Sollers's interests, or their influence on 

Ot course, g "Catholicism" is a fairly uncontroversial fact. 

Krkfpvas JOVCeS Own i 

W1MC ' ' S elf-serving is the importance Kristeva attaches to it, 
Somewhat mo that it "impelled him to contemplate" the 

as in her subsequent 

Eucharist. ^ ^ nU mber of well-studied invocations of this ritual 

Indeed, theie Buck Mulligan's mocking first words in Ulysses. 

in Joyce - most n ° < s references mean that he thought through the 
But for Kristeva, extension transu bstantiation, in precisely the terms 



, gXtCl 1 ^"-" 1 " 

Eucharist, ana uy models have set up . " the ritua i par excellence 

her existing the ° re ith God's body and a springboard for all other iden- 
of identification vv ^ q{ artistic profusion " (173-4). That Joyce's 



tifications, m clu rely provide a felicitous site for exploring these 
texts do not ^ ly the links between the religious logic of the ritual 
concepts, P a, ' tiCU wna mics of identification, but, more strangely, do 
and the P sych °^cal work be f ore her - com es across in the biographical 
Kristeva's th^oUows: 

eC ulatl° n the cultural context of Catholicism - which Joyce had 

- c likely tlia cirn iiated - was challenged by a biographical event that 



co 



mP^ tely 
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endangered his identify and enabled hll ^°j n g, 
identificatory substratum of psychic fonC deSt relig 10 " 
/ully laid out against the backdrop of the gia 

fn a similarly biographical vein, Kristeva P 1 ' 006 ^ giv es a l' a " 
"obsession" with the Eucharist theme, for whic , 
loose textual examples. So ij e rs sl*"^ 

She cites, for instance, a single word (W" 1U jn the 1 ^ 
"contransmagnificandjewbangtantiality" - that J ' un t St^pS 
chapter of Ulysses, while Stephen walks on Sanely' aS w 

tempiating abstract philosophies, his own role as a jg th) i i 
more mundane concerns. In its narrative context, »v m i 
about his own dead mother, while he also wonders, ^ 
the ! divine substance wherein Father and Son are co .^p 
(3-49-50J. Surely, the ideas of fathers and sons, ve ryP a ( , 

SSEF S ° n t0 the traditio " he a"" contemplates in ^ 
he J.btdtnal and the cerebral self, and so many more, ^ 
anS f r ? Sag K A " d is right to draw associations «J» ^ jt a 

the claims J yces (a term she uses more than once) p° mU ch 0 
*» n^ y ° nd a rea ding of the text itself, and in fact jgfltf*^ . f 
w hich so , ' °° ntext ~ indeed *e deeply overdetermtned 



kristeva j in L .^en's meditations take place. , 
^oration of n Word to an °ther, more narratively '^ 01 
between fathei he ldea of transubstantiation: "the cansUj 81 
s hake sn . a .„ and son in Hamfcf and b* 



^nhe' 1 



^hakespe son in Shakespeare's Hamlet and 

Del? 8 refers us to !V andJ hiS son H ™t" ^ 174) - ThiS 

si: ? ^£ o^ y e f f osyncratic - and dubious] y biofr i 

th " iSiff his rea S to? 01 1 abSoJuteJ y «*« he entirely fl 
Ml "'iga, s " 8 of thenovej wh SkepticaJ ° f "interpretation 
*« Cle r ,na,izes Ste Phen's irreverent roommate, I 

, BU< KhSSS SSft"* blather and that he i*" 

C ° e « give Sllc , '' eats the a" Cl.555-7), 

^«n?„°f Z P-ha PS because « 

lo "g Passage frorn £^ et ' 8 IsL^ a character in MfflP^ 
11 Chen's ,be o ;^ s P e «^ sownj . she prefaces 

" « b y telling us that 7^ 
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! he a «ftor, and h iv eqUiValence bet ween the dead father, Shakespeare 
? eCtre ' to being i aitlStiC transmut ation that leads from being a 
, 1Stev a then e l„. 7* son " the text" (182; emphasis mine). 

r t0tic al question Ve ! Y qU ° teS Ste P hen ' s somewhat pretentious 
dme taphori zine ener getic over-associations, which read like 
J gS ' 100 ma ny equivalents and substitutions: 

i\ Son \\ 

thc s «n of hfeb a * e ° f WS S0Ul ' the P dnce ' y° un g Hamlet and to 
llis naraesav 0 ° C Y ! Hamnet Shakespear, who has died in Stratford that 
-Isitpo ayUvefore ver. 

the vesture of h ■ ^ Shakes P eare - a 8 host b Y absence, and in 
to his own so )Untid Denmark ' a g host by death, speaking his own words 
bee " Prince 1^ ^ Hamnet sh akespeare lived he would have 
he c| id not d Stwin )isit possible, 1 want to know, or probable that 
mother is th ^ ° X f ° reSee the S01V - 1 am the murdered father: your 
Rioted Wx, gU,Uy queen - Ann Shakespeare, born Hathaway. (Joyce, 
oy Kristeva, pp. i 82 _ 3 ) 

u ^isteva do 

ex Planati 0n 6S f ° U ° W Up this densel y baffling "algebra" with an 

theoretic^ ' leSS 3 textual analysis. Rather, she follows with a 

batches St aSS f rti ° n about the passage that, seemingly unwittingly, 

We aveof n 6ns own abstruseness, concatenating an intricate 

Passag P r 61 ° Wn concerns that bear little ostensible connection to the 
cl « e trom ] 0yce . 

lather d tes so that the son might live; the son dies so that the lather 
ight be embodied in his work and transformed into his own son. In this 
. edalan" maze, we must search for the woman. The Christian agape of 
'^substantiation was in opposition with Greek eros. ( 1 83) 

tQ St( f a continues for another paragraph and a half in this vein, drawing 
1 settler an entire history by way of references to Plato, psychoanalytic 
eve lopment narratives, narcissism, imagination, sacrifice, and even 
tra nsp 0s i t i on " (which we can recall as another term for intertextuality) . 
et the se associations are left floating, without synthesis, without an 

Ration of how they collectively comment on the Joycean text she 
"as just quoted. 

Almost mockingly, she concludes: "To sum up, identification, under- 
stood as a heterogeneous transference (body and meaning, metaphor 
and mystic metamorphosis) onto the realm of the lather, begins by 
Placing me in improbability and uncertainty - that is, in meaning 
(183-4), It is not at all clear what Kristeva has indeed summed up but 
somehow we return to the terms from Tales of Love with which we 
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began - transference and metaphor, uncertain subjectivity and the 
struggle for meaning. Her own loosely associative prose puts us as 
readers (or, originally, as listeners) in that precarious " lJr - lCerta . ., 
ourselves. Unfortunately, whereas I read such performative e f^ e t ' 
highly strategic and meticulous in much of Kristeva's w 0r Jc in S aS 
of Horror, for instance - here thev seem merely sloppy: omn 



'"guiy strategic ana meticuJous in mucn or wimcvo^ woric i 

of Horror, for instance - here they seem merely sloppy: 

We begin this chapter by looking at Kristeva's recent in te 
Margaret Waller, where she asserts the necessity of reading j evv with 
textually, observing that his texts demand such reading. Vet su e " ^ 
forget much of the practical thrust behind that imperative i^ ^? erns t0 
'ng of Joyce. What she does retain is the notion of textual! ^ nj s read- 
dialogue" of subjectivities, intersubjectivities, where th e - ^^plei 
the author is disseminated across the pages of his texts i*a t h Ject " ° f 
subjectivities his fictions create. Certainly, this loosely und er e Myriad 
ogism underwrites Kristeva's Jinks between the "person" Qf r Ood dja . 
nis characters (as she has done in a number of works whe^e and 
Joyces remarkable "incarnation" of Molly in the final chapt ejr J ^ef ers [Q 
cla m 1 beHeVe She ever deari y works out the implication * ^>^) 
^eZnc shl PIaCtiCe they can appear sim P Jistica, 'r S<Jch a 

which s m 6 q " 0t6S ,0ng Passa g es from Ste P hen ' S Shakes &^r*^ ^nd 
way she in! h Kristeva usually gives us from Joyce. ^ ^ t^ 
tZ?^ 3nd frames the passages suggests a di s * 

A number T * t0 the sim P ,e matteT of ^e^ Q iJl ti nI 

and Ch ar yb d K.. COnip,icatin g fact °™ make Kristeva's readi^ in g 
argument re j ies .V*? PWblema ^, if interestingly so. Iro^^F *' S 
between the ™ g6 6Xtent on a presumed biograph* v 
and the ", ife „ ™ e ™*n and his works, between Joyce /.Coj,^ 6 
Presume dnd words nf h ,v ^ . _„,^oilv. h^ 1] ti n 



la 
er 



the "life" and man and nis works, between Joyce "hims„ 
P re ^m ption ^l^l ° f his characters - ironically, b^ 
not 'on that Joyce mer T n ' S ° Wn argument about Shakes^ „ 
number of f air)y endorses Stephen's theory is under^^ *Hi s 

12 •*? ^i^t "Scylla and Char^**^ £**e 
her Z COnsid er a tio n to T aVe to c °ncede had she gjve^ a 
intertexu^'f?' 0 ^ Step^'f* of Stephen's uWW^jV 
^Phen's ; ' b ° th si mple a ! ^"rents are at once 

'"^-era^f^f Occurs ^^^ptex ways. Narratively s %i c ** s 
if not outriKh T m ° st of whom ,. ln te»ectual conversation ^ » 
a'ive with the! rJSi ° n; an d it tSl ^ his argument with slc^^v 1 
the ^ of the liters P'ace within the walls of ^ 
Hc,st - That is to say, the con v<^ 
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alludes to Shakespeare, but also to Mallarme and Swinburne, as well as 
to the literary scene of contemporary Dublin - which, not incidentally, 
conspicuously excludes Stephen. 

In its entirety, the fictionally framed Shakespearean theory perhaps 
most urgently references Oscar Wilde's equally slippery "Portrait of 
Mr.W. H." In fact, one of Stephen's interlocutors explicitly cites Wilde's 
strange piece (a fairly bad literary "analysis" framed by a story about 
bad critics) as a dazzling example of willful, self-identifying 
Shakespeare criticism. "Has no-one made him out to be an Irishman?" 
John Englinton asks dubiously as Stephen begins his argument 
(9.519-20). Joyce implies an ironic frame for the discussion that will 
take place, and draws attention to its context within the "story" of 
Ulysses itself, when Mr. Best says: "The most brilliant of all is that story 
of Wilde's [ ' 1 That Portrait of Mr. W. H. where he proves that the son- 
nets were written by a Willie Hughes, a man of all hues" (9.522-4). Both 
texts Wilde's and Joyce's, offer their protagonists' analysis as both 
sunerficiillv plausible and fundamentally insupportable. In Stephen's 
case even he doesn't quite believe what he says. 

case, even ^ vVilde's fictional critic, the cost of an overly selt- 
In the case lac lcing evidence is death: the inventor of the 
interested th ^ ory forges a picture as "evidence," then kills himself. The 
Shakespeare the °^ isteva 's argument, offered as a featured presentation 
consequences or conferen ce populated by participants likely to be 
at an internationa qW readers and cognizant of Kristeva's authorita- 
both supportive o woU id hardly be so dire. Yet it is remarkable that 
tive theoretical sta^ > ar g Uments re i y on a set Q f similar critical moves. 
Kristeva's and Step e ^ ^ stevg > s participation in a theory of textuality 
Given the long hist ° que s our unexamined assumptions about authors, 
that so incisively cr> ^ s ources and echoes of other texts, and our own 
textual utterances, ■ ^ intertextua i dialogue they engender, her most 
mnlication in the g f Joyce to date strikes a strange chord. 
" lete" reading ° u leaves us w i t h usefully cautionary questions 
COI ^ P ately , 1 t> elie , on posed by this book from the start: what is the 
U he iuXtaP oSltl , u iia Kristeva and literary theory? Does she offer 
about th J bet vveeO^ produce one i n kind? Wliat 1 hope to coiwey, 
relations 1 ^ qVJ c&n jng light of the "Gracehoper" essay, is that those 
one? If s °' fina l con taflt i y to be asked, their answers never taken for 
even i n the 0e ed c ° n ^ v a herself has for decades profoundly asked those 
questions Je jCr'^ joes not, we must ask them for her. 
granted- ^ ne re & 
questions 



A literal y 
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What does it matter who's speaking- ^ ^ ^ 

vision of a new type of - s outset. ^ r » u e , 

Balzac passage he quotes at f^% e&tb 

speaking. As we have explored, this jfl the p0 , 

bhth of the reader," who must «wg» afl lt d > ^ V 1 > 

tainty, vigilantly attentive to it M>ch e of ^ 0 ^ * 

Barthes's essay with a P^Td^ 

Author?" He argues that Barthes s de da tice - P*^«$rf 

particularly when it comes to the actu P , g ^F* ^ ^ 

tutional - of reading texts. To say the aut ^ whe n ^ 

does not obviate us from knowing wna ^ ^ ^ w 

the author, or the reader for that matter, [y e rf 

the texts that have affixed to them an autn ct eiis n a pD 

To make this point, he cites an ^ jn tb^ s a * 

statement from Samuel Beckett - which 1 my mg ; sop .„,, 
this chapter: " 'What does it matter who is of the ^ 

'what does it matter who is speaking.' " 0lis ; th* 8 AoV° \ 

Foucault's argument remains somewhat arntJig jngt heq ue ; ^pW 
tions that he cites it as an emblematic pose, ren ^ sll gges ts fl{ t li e 
moded, as if it does not matter. In his conclusion* ^ &n e i ^ 
connotation to the question as well. He can en . noV j\e<% 
future, where different terms hold sway. Foucault f . ctjo n ^, 
"In saying this, I seem to call for a form of culture in w n eW 
not be limited by the figure of the author" (119)- U " , tica l visi° n ' 
tern, not accidentally resembling Foucault's own theoU- ^ ^ ^ s0 

We would no longer hear the questions that have been r Jf W ith^. 
long: Who really spoke? ls it really he and not someone eis • ^ I 
authenticity or originality? And what part of his ^ S \ ^S, ^ 
express in his discourse? Instead, there would be other ques 
1 ese: What are the modes of existence of this discourse? 
W,?" "! C 1; 7 CM h CirCU,ate ' a » d who can appropriate it °> # o 
cT, ts' 11^ in tt where *** is room for possible sut^ 
assume these various subject functions? (119-20) 

Krls^^S :^ CaUlt ^ resembles ^ 

imbricated by Z^^T °' " ^ ^""^ 
"-acehope, essa y while at ^ 
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** «n ce p ts with regard to loyce, demonstrates the ' 
g«* for new readings guided by the POjoCa^ofq ^ ^ 
' er «wn theory poses. But Foucault cleverly draws hunsett up^ ^ & 
I* end ^ "What is an Author?" Following this set of qu ^ 
^ e theory of reading, a nagging voice remains: A g q{ an 

questions, we would hear hardly anything but u ^ 
ln ^ren ce -. What difference does it make who is ^ucault 
Beckett's question returns, if it is in fact Beckett s qu ^ what 

^'t tell us where it comes from, who speaks thos ^ emenX of a 
P% though the double quotation suggests that it . » i ^ ^ q{ his 
"aracter. With the question lingering the way n 

ad the answer, 

ess *y, Foucault's answer, bow be would have i» ^ ^ ^ 
ren tains unspoken. We could take it two ways, o ^ 0 . g spea k- 
> make a difference. "What difference does ■ sU)gan of a 

"f mthe first sense has too often been >t give a damn 

bl f*, velativistic poststructuralist theory tha to ^ ^ r ead 

difference is. InKxisteva's most difficult, m &nd oyce, 

> Ae arguably asserts as much ^^J^. 
etdinand and dine, what difference does^ ^ ^ 
lea ves room for another reading as wen. 

when land because) it is so hard to ^ ^ B ^ 
tactically speaking, we can translate m or 
^efully we read, bow assiduously w ^ 8 J tic .Tbe comP^ regres s 
Stance of a character, and author- ° inaU ons m m kn0vv) the 
of mtertextuality that puts all such dct ^ ttyl tig to asser . 
^ not absolve the reader bet ^een the sta kes 

Terence - between author and cha t r a & ^ ot 

Uon and a quotation of another, and^ ^ ^ re ad 
oi those determinations, idea y V m sQ . Qnly FoucaU 

constant attentiveness, *P ^In ^ »» <* 

It makes a difference, for m q{ m stu ,ns _^ 

urgent questions ^ut^J and ^as^n^ 
complex textuality, but Ba ^ written^ ^ Autbor> J^ aUtice 
find a curious voice « ., the D ea^ N<^" 

orist none of them cit- ^ ..^ete ^ ^ tUull ental 

Autborr' and any ^ Qn ^uel ^ th n sts K g ln 

Blancbot wrote an e^ ^ one «* ^ c ^ons o . ^ 

claims aboo _ d in a do 
the essay ico 
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, hnt n oW seems ^ 
Blanchot begins by asking w W books- . , ,. 

tion: "Who speaks in Samuel 
quotation from Becketts ZW , atio n ° f 0 a V?^« S o f * 
of what makes the ^ d ^U^ ^<i^ 
questions of who speaks and fro" ^.pO* .J 

both for the artist and for art J *» take ^ l0 ; , (l9 , 
speaks and from where u. ^ noth i„g ^ afi ^ 
language ceases to speak but ts, «** ^ s , c c ^ 
but whtre language is always J*^***-* ^ e > 
But for Blanchot, the linguistic condit ^^J*** 
risky are also precisely what ^J^o&l* 
explorations so powerfully sugges , 
risks and rewards attend the worK o 



Wordswo rth's Ta 
of Love 



Poststructuralism's "other Wordsworth" 

VMl;„__ .... . . . ,+ imIciO 



V Kvisteva never has 

^"iam Wordsworth is a poet about w k°^^ #sh( Romantic, an 
^tten, and probably never would. He is * 6^ & poetry that 
^edly plain-spoken "man writing to ^^ting the extraoiU 
^es to the prosaic, that devotes 

^ry W it hin the commonplace - the com v by a poig 

Sanest flower" can evoke, ^J^Z^*^^ 
encounterwithaleech gatherer oraim eg Wordsvvorth offers m ^ 

a rural tourist's trip to teeming hondo^ ve pro se ^ 

opposite, we might say, of Cehne, who expe rien^ ^ an 
"Poetic" cadences the horror °f ^ who rend* tobly 

brutality, and war; or, for that matter ° ^ ^ m0 m n ^ ^ 
everymahs banal errand or a trip to literature nau ftom 

challenging language and ^ ^ ided i y diso^ we 
Wordsworth's piety and -^j^ apparently ^P 8 
inclusion in the irreverently ^^b^^^ not avan. 
might gather from Kristevas and B ^^iowa^ 

h^generauou S^rfi^^S^ 
garde. His "revolution mP c ^ ethe elite, rr ' , s literary ne 

teenth century") than i Ws bv and ot ign Kristev 

battled, indeed, Wordswort x ^ ^ ca m P 

serves as the ****** characterise^ t 

studies but also wages, q{ course, and his V°^ Lyri cal 

Or so U ^£5* to a ^ y in the * * sU hUy 



ticity ot j e qu ie ■ th e 

within the supposedly -^^^^^ 
and in spite of domesncatmg In * ^ ^ 

Lake poet, another P*^,**^ 
Victorians," Paul de Man not < b y ^ ^ 

poet who explores the m0 logy- ^ W< 

a language, and through 

looks" De Man wryly concede s of .fectn * for W° ^ 
has been associated with ^"J^rf* paTO* B 
a hp has attracted notew ot w , all o 



,er[" lisl 



ance, and why he has attracted not ot a 

has indeed "produced some of the finds a a g ^ 

language is capable" (87). ^^afc «^g*<> 
to Wordsworth's verse in spite ot such ^ % ^ c „0 
poetic engagement that makes J» s refe^ 6 ' s „ 

central questions of linguist.c sign h . ^ a 

tions of subjectivity in contemporary theory ^ *g of 

We can see this other Wordsworth clear gpalSe , p i 
radically unpredictable, so audacious uj m tx6*° 
means-'that they resist literary history d* ^ ^ 
dent (87). What is harder to see, and thus u „c<i . 

see, is that this other, stranger 

that familiar, domestic and domesticated, usp ecte<> 
remains implicit, inward, sheltered within tn u 
common speech" (87). p . u ,i de . 

In conversation and sometimes at odds witn ^ 
Hartman offers a similar critical re-evaluation i d D y aig u s eS) 
Wordsworth, whose main conceit I have just bono y. & \,\e P 1 ^ 
the "curious vigor of Wordsworth's cliches (or unre teJ{ iet$^0. 
remains to be explored" (211). Hartman's own undei ^ ^ j uS t 
call glosses an energetic mobilization in critical theory n0 jittl e „ 
In fact, it was an exploration that was well underway, vW k ^ea 
from Hartman himself, by the time he published the . pl ev 
every chapter of Tfce Unremarkable Wordsworth had apP e flr /c <J 
ously, before and after the 1984 publication of de Mans W 7 , 
/fom«/mc*m and even in direct collaboration with de Man. l>£ r „ 
Words, Wish, Worth," appeared in the conspicuous 1979 pub 1 * paU l 
of D«o«rtmrt«n <md Crife m , jointly edited by Harold Bloo" 1 ' 
; lCques ) . Derrida ' Geoffre y Hartman, and J. Hillis Miller- 

st-m , - ' ^ t0 ! h3t b ° 0k ' Wdtten ^ Hartman, denies *■* » 
stands as a manifesto for anvthinn , , t-jkcH L ™ 

ol^, mi cmytning, it was nevertheless taK c * t 

many as a provocative instantiation of "The YaTs^oI" a term ^ 



m 
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na ^ s a cewain kind o{ Amevica n deconstruction toe ^J^tuating 
^teadmgWordsworthian language, and to the projec ^ preiac e, 
^anticism within literary history more geneiauy. ^ frotn 

^tman deliberately distinguishes his own workiai ^ rea \"boa- 
7 at Wls the "merciless and consequent" re ^ mg . whe ther that 
instructors"-. Derrida, Miller, and de Man. udg V?. essing what a 
a /*es smem is fait or right, or more important y , a ^ purvievv 
u »ge critical conversation it telescopes, falls well oey inter . 
ot *is discussion -though it is temptmg to pursues ^ Fvench 

f«ions to the signature, "Derrida," for insta ^? u _ atioIvS we have 
^oretical scene and the poststructuralist preocc V 
c °nsidered in other portions of this book. & neW reading 

1 mean to emphasize here is the emergence uC turahst 
Wordsworth, equally if differently invested ^« V in 0 vm 

^«ions on language and subjectivity hat gnrem^ 
leva's critical theory In his "Foreword" to ^< ite 
^rdswonh, Donald G. Marshall co^^^^wW*^ 01 
Meticulous efforts to uncover the uncannily p 

tV »e poet," Wordsworth nevertheless dar ker side lot 

HtttP ot nothing ot a through 
certainly has his limits. He knows uuk. ^ t , oU r ldg ^ 

human existence, religion, and e^J*£i * ^^**»** 
foe and Baudelaire and whose max l ^ t oUl ,n ^ 

of troubling polUieal vrnpUcaUons^ « so/ Horror. 
analvsis oV the "abiect" and of Celmc we lg 1 

,. „ 0 fWoidsvvoitn p0 intedly 
Othetcriticsmvolvedvnthisteieaomg rorfl anticistS' d 
eaU a second generation of "Vale Schoo ^ ^ , 
disagreed with this assessrnen^ T to oi^ gica , prc^ 

KrisLa's theory does indeed in c los ^ n0 n^ 

of Wordsworth. These ^^Steva ^^quately developed, 
imity to Marshall's Wordswor ^ been ^ ^ 
Whle they have never, ^^^^^.I^^S not 
they nevertheless prove their tentat. ^ cauno^ 

in their very underdeve^P , „ P^apos^n eg 

Wordsworthspo^ u l8 orud 
f rt icristeva's pvec v 
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H the hetero^ e0ti * 

between the literary author they examine ana eadings also seiv 
theoretical frameworks they invoke to do so. These re^ ^ praD»" 
as an apt conclusion to our own study, for they sugge ^ ^ ween "Julia 
ising and still largely uncharted the rich intersec 10 
Kristeva" and "literary theory" continues to be. 



The poet at the "end of the line" 

In The End of the Line: Essays on Psychoanalysis and ^Jj^p that 
Hertz turns to Kristeva in his final chapter, a long c0IlduC ted <» 
mulls the implications of the various readings he has ^ otherS . 
Longinus, Kant, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Freud, Court,e ft ' er poW ers of 
He credits her essay "L'Abjet d'amour," an essay written a ^.^g "an 
Horror that appears in revised form in Tales of Love, with p ticu )aily 
account" of subject formation and its threats "that seems PV der jng" 
appropriate to the texts and paintings we have been c ° estha tvve 
(23 1 ). In a phrase borrowed from Kenneth Burke, Hertz arg ^ ^jch 
might understand sublimity as an "end of the line" crisis 
"differentiation," between subjects and objects, but also in t Qi 
tual or representational ability to distinguish objects, breaks 
is momentarily "blocked." . hloC lc- 

Wordsworth, Hertz observes, depends on this logic of sublime g 
age throughout The Prelude. Wordsworth dramatically narrates mo ^ 
where the senses, perception, meaning, and indeed the borders ^ 
self are radically threatened, only to be recuperated all the mor ^ 
umphantly by the superior power of the poet." Such moments ar 
prevalent in Wordsworth's poetry that the task of exhaustively idenW 
ing them seems itself sublime, but Hertz points suggestively to" 
famous Blind Beggar" episode in Book VII of The Prelude as a parade 
matic instance, the culmination of disturbing horrors the poet feces 
f3 " T t0 L ° nd0n - But in an im P ort ant sense, Hertz is more 
them hn tT £ eC ? ding m ° ments of horror - f ^ "it is in response W 
tel lw L \ '!? Beggar " bmu ^ int0 *e poem" (59). The Blind 
So B 8 ! ** 3 reVelat0 ^ «*ogniton of "the utmost that 
U 05) Z; n t l° T eWeS ° f the Unive,se " W lines 617-181 
of "suchst^cS Ttf 3 '" aSSUri ^ assertio " of the poetic faculties, 

rent moment SEZST* h ° WBVer ' " teU ° f a moment - a reCl "" 
ment, of thoroughgoing self-loss - not the recuperable baffled 
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Self associated • h 

dis Persi 0n 0 f Ty! SCenarios of blockage, but a more radical flux and 
ass aulti ng chao Sub / ect " (59 ^- Wordsworth represents London's 
desc ent i nt0 th dm ' S ener ically speaking, as the epic's requisite 
tack Y Pantomi Underworld - lts lurid figures (limbless "cripplelsl," 
ment s, and so lmeS ' ° r0wds of Grangers, noisy signs and advertise- 
rs that i s s ° ° n ] cumulat ively impose upon the poet a crisis of mean- 
si 8 n ificancel ane ° USly 3 Crisis of self " Wordsworth sums up the 
Com fortahl ° ndon s horrors at the end of Book VII, from the relatively 
le Position of having survived them: 

°h, blank confusion! true epitome 

Of what the mighty City is herself 

To thousands upon thousands of her sons, 

Living amid the same perpetual whirl 

Of trivial objects, melted and reduced 

To one identity, by differences 

That have no law, no meaning, and no end - 

Oppression, under which even highest minds 

Must labour, whence the strongest are not free. 

(lines 722-30) 5 

i dZdraws us to this passage to indicate a broader logic demou- 
nted in a number of episodes throughout Book VII, but also among 
of the sublime: sublime overload, which baffles and thwarts 
thinking faculties, is specifically dramatized as a problem of 
^mg. Or rather, the problem of consciousness, of "man throng, 
llr >ds increasing representation in instances of "man reading : he se 
Can not simply think but must read the confirmation of its own 
m tegrity, which is only legible in a specular structure" ( 54 - b) ' , 
, ^rtz's "end of the line" formulation allows us to see a number K 
W °rdsworth's encounters with London's "blank confuston as insta 
^here difference (between subject and object, between , ob ec i 
^iect) is rendered so opaque that ^^X ^^es 
lapses. Wordsworth's account of Bartholomew Fair lu ™ wUh an 

just the readerly « [oppression" facing its horr0 r as a 

undistinguishable world" by more explicitly rerxaer b become a 
representational overload, where the details oi 
strangely symbolic, indeed book-like, procession. 

Shop after shop, with symbols, b W^J* 0 * 
And all the tradesman's honours overhead. 
Here, fronts of houses, like a title-page, 
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With letters huge inscribed from top to toe. 
Stationed above the door, like guardian saints, 
There, allegoric shapes, female or male, 
Or physiognomies of real men. 

(Book VII, lines 158-64) 

Hertz points out that, in its overload of signification, eV ™ {[&m "until 

controi of Wordsworth's account devolves into rea d (57)- 

everything comes to seem like reading matter no ^ c0 nditi 011 

Wordsworth elevates unreadability to the level ot ft ^ ofeV ery 
when he laments that, among the London throng, 

one / That passes by me is a mystery" (VII, lines 596- see mingly 

In the final lines of this reflection, just two lines befoie ^ « tu r» 

prophetic encounter with the Blind Beggar makes n ^^jy 
round," Wordsworth describes the subjective impact ol 
breakdowns in especially devastating terms: 

And all the ballast of familiar life, 
The present, and the past; hope, fear; all stays, 
All laws of acting, thinking, speaking man 
Went from me, neither knowing me, nor known. 

(Book VII, lines 603-6) 

i < t he w3S 

Hertz does not point out that Wordsworth says expressly th g / 
immersed in this unsettled frame of mind when " 'twas my c ^ 
Abruptly" to come across the frightening but ultimately felicitoU ^ 
of the beggar. But he does argue, as I say above, that the logic 
sequence of horrors requires his appearance, for it "keeps the ^ 
mipressario from tumbling into his text" (60). In other words, 
establishes a structure of difference (between the poet and Lon" 
crush of indecipherable, undifferentiated objects, "melted and reduce 
^ ^ef/ntiry/Oand therebyalso reasserts the veryborders of the threat 

« J Sing * e " ballast " of -"W ^ws of acting, thinking, 
eaui J StrUggl6d to P erceive Aem. After the Blind Beggar and he 

Sir 1111 ^ of what the trip to Lond °" has ied h ™ to understa a 

COnClUdeS B00k VI1 with restored "Composure and 
ennobling harmony," as if ultimately conquering chaos (VII, line 741)." 

Kristeva and the Pre-Oedipal Wordsworth 

Probably obviousaondSf K '' isteva ' s ow " theoretical frameworks are 
• Condons senes of.horrors and the impact they have 
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With if P0et - Sub iect who encounters them, while mild compared 
visin teva ' s ow «- examples and too neatly resolved for her critical 
own"! 635117 CaU Up Kristeva ' s vivid accounts of abjection. But Hertz s 
sket k between Wordsworth and abjection are only lightly 
Krist and the ^estions he draws out when he does invoke 
leva serve Hertz in a broader series of speculations about subhm- 
* ^Presentation, subjectivity, and gender. With his emphasis on 
^ episodes as scenes of reading, as crises of readability, Hertz situ- 
IZ u M witnin a W conversation in deconstructive romanticism, 
2 he Gently converses in its idiom. In the "boa-deconstructive 
netoncal readings of Paul de Man, psychoanalysis has no place (or so 
J ^ an sa Ys), but Hertz's critical method is more catholic. Ihe book 
^des essays "on psychoanalysis": two chapters dealing exclusively 
Freud, and anotner on the figure of the Medusa, which . draw 
Orally on Freud's own Medusa essay. Just as significantly, however 
; v °kes psychoanalytic theory as a provocative tool in his e««M 
^ sublime." Throughout his book, Hertz makes significant inroads 
mt ° contemporary theories of the sublime (it is now regularly o 
a k ey poststructuralist text on sublimity) by means of the cat e 
ln Which he mediates between deconstructive rhetorical reading 
Psychoanalysis. mediation - 

°ne thesis of the book is that existing efforts at u ^ 
*°« specifically, Thomas Weiskel's equally semj ? of 
Romantic Sublime: Studies in the Structu, e ana ^ ^ 

banscendence-had depended on atoo strictly ueai ' ^ for 
lri g about subjective crisis in sublimity. Hertz 8 1VL|S ' ofthfl pre - 
dwelling as long as he did on the puzzles and an : ^ 
Oedipal," but he also notes Weiskel's symptomatic i i ^ ^ 

have experienced as an interpreter in at last prwgWB pointg 
Father" (230). Weiskel's book was published in L»^, - 
°ut. 7 And since then, 

j vv i 1 1 1 1 1 n * 

developments within psychoanalytic practice , have CO. n cmmle ,. il , 
work of feminist and post-Structural** the " . ^ ^ ^ 
dtants to those [critical] anxieties and encouffg g 
varied, exploration of the earliest stages oi infancy. 

inr,t esnecially the account 
For this reason, Hertz finds Kristeva impo tan , P on Because 
of primary narcissism that arises h orn he. tnc > 

Kristeva's exploration of narcissism dwells so msisten y 
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troubled waters of the subject's struggles with not-yet-objects and 
non-objects, Hertz sees suggestive parallels to his own "end of the line" 
model for describing sublime crisis. But he specifically singles out 
Kristeva for offering a potential antitode to the patriarchal or Oedipal 
bias of critics and artists of sublimity who tend to bring it "all home to 
the Father." 

Hertz sees Kristeva's work as part of a larger poststructuralist effort 
to re-read Freud by way of Saussurian linguistics (as we explore in 
Chapter 2). In fact, he notes, she describes the infant's "primal separa- 
tion" in terms that imply "more than a resemblance" to the bar that 
separates Saussure's signifier and signified (231)." Lacan does the same 
thing, but in Kristeva, Flertz argues, this separation is not yet gendered 
not yet "Lacan's Symbolic Father" (231). This bar, vide, "blankness" Z 
surely Hertz wants us to recall Wordsworth's "blank confusion** 
represents, in his words, "a placeholder whose role is to maintain 
the separation between infant and mother that is the guarantee of the 
infant's acquisition of an identity and of language, for this i s al So 
the gap between signifier and signified, the gap that makes langtj^ 
possible" (231-2). Se 

Hertz also emphasizes the strongly charged "equivocation" ^ 
ambivalence of Kristeva's account of narcissism, the fact that it 
both "to mask, but also to protect" (232). Subject formation dep e *~ s 
upon abjecting "that which could have been a chaos," expelling wj^ S 
is not me and what threatens me, even if that separation is ney ej . ^ 
complete as Wordsworth's final lines of Book VII suggests it is CH et - ^ S 
232, quoting Kristeva). Hertz's reading of the interrelated passages t K 
lead up to the harmonious conclusion of Book VII - particularly j*^* 
contention that Wordsworth needs the Blind Beggar in order to afc) - *^is 
as it were, the chaos and confusion and subjective dissol Ut - Ct: » 
described leading up to it - makes his turn to Kristeva at the end 0 f jP.*^ 
own book even more intriguing." 

By his own admission, he makes the final turn to Kristeva " a jj 
too rapidly" (231). But it makes a gesture that is standard practice f^**^ 
good conclusion: it signals where one could go from there, w *~ £1 
work remains to be done beyond the borders of his own text. "f 0j - ^^t 
purposes," Kristeva's "emphasis on the rudimentary nat U r e 
both 'subject' and 'object' in narcissistic configurations" su gge Of 
promising route for further interrogating the subjective and li ngui S ^ 
dimensions of sublime experience (232). Hertz has followed 
own implicit call in two subsequent articles analyzing not ^ 
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Wordsworth's poetic language but also Paul de Man's critical language 
about Wordsworth. 8 s c 

In "Lurid Figures" (1989) and "More Lurid Figures" (1990), he probes 
tne curious rhetorical logic at work in de Man's analyses of poetic 
figuration .» In particular, he wonders about de Man's "characteristic - 
an d characteristically unsettling [...] way of combini anal is and 
pathos/' ot describing the seemingly "affectless" workings of rhetoric 
in a critical language, and by means of literary examples, in which the 
"recurrent figures are strongly marked and whose themes are emo- 
tively charged, not to say melodramatic" ("Lurid Figures," p. 82). He 
Lues that rhetorical pattern derives its force by evoking the "pathos 
if uncertain agency. De Man repeatedly describes linguistic undecid- 
°V,ility and the inherent "indifference" of language through strangely 
~rsonift ed ' even melodramatic tropes. In identifying the strangeness 
Pf tbe "other Wordsworth" in "Wordsworth and the Victorians," for 
mP le ' de P ° lntS t0 moments ° f daring in which Wordsworth's 
eXa «ruag e threatens to break down clear lines of epistemological 
13 a rcation (in this case between philosophy and poetry) as if it were 
d erri e 0 f seduction. He describes it, in other words, as if it were a sub- 
a sC f e drama, when he purports to be talking about "the integrity of 
jeCtiV ^ of discourse" (85). This blending of psychoanalytic models with 
m° tic a\ analysis would not be remarkable if it were not de Man he 
rh et ° ficing about. But de Man's discourse, Hertz stresses, "is commit- 
v*ra- s * questioning" psychoanalytic subjectivity's "privilege as an inter- 
ted t0 ^ ca tegory" (85). 

^j^et 1 > s answer as to how and why de Man's "lurid figures" operate 
h^ ert ^. they do is painstaking and complex, and its stakes lie far 
^ d the question of how Kristeva and Wordsworth might meet in 
e yof a Q f contemporary literary theory. In these essays, Hertz joins 
pointing out that Kristeva helps us to notice that de Man's 
1 ^ jtT 1 ^j-arnas of subjectivity are gendered, emphatically unstable, and 
* t?tl e . ee d with violence in ways that recall her dynamic theory of 
tltl rri In "Wordsworth and the Victorians," de Man's account of 
O j-ci sS> teninf? breakdown between different modes of discourse in 
tb rea rt j 1 ' S poetry sounds like Kristeva's own accounts of subjective 
\X* & f d^^he danger that prompts the urge to reestablish clear demar- 
V^fV " [ Jg " in de Man's lurid linguistic drama "would seem to be the 
jjig nn d c ollapse of [the Oedipall triangle into a more archaic struc- 
C- 0 * 001^ ce cognitively unsettling and menacing to the integrity of the 
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Reading love in the "Blessed Babe" 

liven more compellingly, de Man's privileged example in "Wore ^ 
and the Victorians" is the psychoanalytically ripe "Blesse 
episode from Book II of The Prelude: 

Blessed the infant Babe, 
(For with my best conjecture I would trace 
The progress of our being) blest the Babe, 
Nurs'd in his Mother's arms, the Babe who sleeps 
Upon his Mother's breast, who, when his soul 
Claims manifest kindred with an earthly soul, 
Doth gather passion from his Mother's eye! 
Like an awakening breeze, and hence his mind 
Even in the first trial of its powers 
Is prompt and watchful, eager to combine 
In one appearance, all the elements 
And parts of the same object, else detach'd 
And loth to coalesce. 

(Book II, lines 237-50) 
fhTnwIT 6 C ° ncerned with reading de Man's reading of the pa*gj 
ncTdent a ,r mmenting ° n Word ^orth's lines themselves, H*B 
^* lh ; ^ 0f *• Passage for "partisans 0* 
focus a 2f (97J : Instead - he maps the way de Man redirects reade> 
love Cmfter ° bVi0US ^ - the scene of infantile/mate^ 
trial of hs DO « U1 ' g !° ning diff ^ntiation of a new subject "in the fi 
agents- "The IT"' tOWard an ° ther stor Y living less apP* 80 ! 
ie' and f° de Man ' s s tory of origins are named 'eye and 

in effect, to erase T } ' HertZ wond ers what it means for de Man- 
aWegory of readTng ™ ^ the scene a « d «gaid it instead as an 

into the motiVationTwh Kristeva mi ght once more offer insight 
where a strongly gendered ' jection " of the maternal figure - that is, 
force, yet drained of the ou ' S &t ° nce ex P J oited for its emotive 

invokes Kristeva's name ohi " ° f sexual difference. Hertz once more 
^me: "it has been left to [de S * ^ S6rvice of a P ro J' eCt ^ "° 
ulatmg his impi icit positions wWi"*^ 8 to be g in the work of artic- 

to-face" encounter. But when thTch^* and formative "face- 

e child Doth gather passion ftom his 
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Cher's evp M, , 

much as at w su ggests he is indeed looking at "language as 

Pie s ubje "pother. Or that is a crude synopsis, for it implies a sim- 
Wa V Wo,- \ relation, whereas de Man means to emphasize the 

th e moih W ° rth indeed describes the "Blessed Babe's" perception of 
in augu " 6rs Powerful "discipline of love" (II, line 251) as a formative, 
de Man p ' a P° siti ng, "a moment of abrupt performance" (96). For 
therein'*, S&ys ' " Tanguage' is not an object; 'language' is already 

^ the looking" (%). 
scene W ° nders whether de Man's critical decision to privilege this 
a (i in(j aS an act of reading at the exclusion of seeing it as an instance ot 
cri tioa , f tlCally g rou nded) coalescence of subjectivity commits, on a 
Point! 61 a kind of maternal abjection. On the other hand, he 
Resn T that Wordsworth's poetry itself asserts a kind of matncidal 
ance ? Y Stran 8 el y announcing the death, or at least the disappear- 
Pron m ° ther sever al lines after the "Blessed Babe" episode: ! n 
IT ^ ^ affection were removed" (II, line 294). Wordsworth goes on 
Q ° ttess that the formative "infant sensibility" those initia experiences 
c , , e ? rof ound infant/mother intercourse (which not only ^ e /T 
SjJ dynamic paradigm for love, but also lay the framewo. > k toi 
al bond / of Nature that connect him with the world") arebuta £ep 
0n 8 a pa th toward higher consciousness and a more autonomous y 

^•nedselihood. rt - the poet estab- 

ihrough "mute dialogues with my mothers heart m v 
J*» "the infant sensibility / Great birthright of our bemg ! , ^ 
^.love, from the beginning, "was in me ,1 that loving 

UI - itnes 283, 285-7). Yet in a typical Wordswoitluantu * ^ ^ 
c °mfort of a connection (to a loved one, to nature, w ^ 
Un derstanding) is thrown into doubt, only to be rescue ^ ^ 

J" of a self-generated power or a ^ led ^f h ^ rt ' t hat loved her" 
Tmtetn Abbey," "Nature never did betray / The nea 
(lines 122-3). isodes derive their 

The simple fact that so many Wordsworthian ep ■ the 
force from experiences that powerfully, it no oe try a profoundly 
Prayerful faith of that maxim makes Wordswor ny ^ informed 

rich, and indeed radically unstable, site for psyc n ^ ^ construct, 
readings of early subject formation as an evo g^.^ ^ „ growU , 
Because Wordsworth makes prodigious eiior . , mome nts m 

of the poet's mind" by so often narrating its ' * ua]ly test ing the 
densely conflictual terms, and by, ^° re °X?n v unsettling "borderline 
integrity of that poetic mind through radically 
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• reread J f 

experiences, critics invested in the deconstructs m0 del 
Wordsworth and romanticism have marshaled P s y ch ° a " ders tand tb6 
of interpretation as powerful tools in the effort to u 
"other Wordsworth." dlia Ch** 

In the work of Neil Hertz - but also, notably, in that ot j « 
who also ambitiously inserts Kristeva into the rhetonca js( 
Wordsworthian figuration - psychoanalytic theory is ^ ds0 fjU 
because it is itself also a rhetorical theory. Especially in the n ^ 
Kristeva, accounting for the earliest struggles to establish se {ure s 

° tber means « e «*w//y talking about the fundamental Sl ica bie 
signification. As a "speaking subject," the effort to become* * d th e 
from the effort to read and to mean. In "Primary Ka^^lO 
^ving of Figure," an essay that represents the most sustain^ d 
KrS? ^ the P ° tential ,inks between de Man's rhetorical tf* 

an LauTT What links aJ1 tbree discourses is that each ^ 
SenSu 3 3 " ° f rea ding- a performative decision - that as*»* 

todT^o r WOrd r 0rth Romany in the "Blessed Babe" 
^PUdiate f e^T,l Si ^ Cati °^ a institutive decision, a 
n °t be significati'v 'w? Uncertaint V a bout those marks that ma >° ^ 
as Hertz points n t Krist eva calls this process abjection, v 

readerly tmdecidabfflrvT intei ' eSted * ^ T^h the* 

borderline crises" C ° mes mos t charged. For Wordsworth, . 

generated Powers of the^er m ° re triUmphant assertionS 
as ^^Y'S^^f the °ry of maternal, narcissistic 1^ 
al 'y offers a w ay to ^ ° f readi ng," Chase argues that Kristeva acU> 
™ as * uncertain agiS'T What i§ 31 stake * those P UZZli " g le 

apan" n o° W are the signiS gether allows " the articulation of *« 
^ly nc?' W ° rds ^sS d ? 6 '-Id together, and ha 
'ying vvho? OSecleffo 'tto p I r ^ Ul, "8 1 y describes the Blessed Babe 5 
8 h ° le 38 one menacS f ^ * e ob J e «s of his affection as a tf* 
eager to n * ° f n °n-differentiation: 

'oth to coaled ° b,ect ' <** detach'd 



(Book1 ', lines 247H 
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coalesce ^ threat n0t only in the dis P ersion of ob l ects " loth to 
the rnoth alS ° in what she calls > quoting Kristeva, "a coagulation of 

p art of er u and her desire " (128; emphasis Kristeva's). 
siotf Qf , What re scues the infant from the potentially consuming "pas- 
Povver f " mother ' s e ye." Wordsworth tells us, is the "gravitation [al]" 
With th 3n0ther love: "the filial bond / Of Nature that connects] him 
Kristev W ° rld " UI ' Unes 263 ~ 4)> In Wordsworth's account, as in 
"first afT Plimar y narcissism, the profound dynamics of the infant's 

it sounri eCtl0nS ~ a phrase 1 draw from Tales °/ L<we - b y ^ way ' though 
speak' remarkabl y Wordsworthian - produce the poetic mind and the 
(Krkt SUbject These str uggles represent "the first trial of its powers" 
Well P " 21 ' W °rdsworth, Book II, line 246). In both the literary as 
Wh J* the theoretical accounts, "what blurs [...] is the distinction from 
Worn r6ad and what is read from or not read," Chase tells us (128). If 

rasworth produces such moments where that distinction becomes 
si.hr atiCally indi stinct to serve as "blockages" that will ultimately be 

wunely overcome, as Hertz contends, Kristeva gives us a way to 
on u m f ° r what is a t stake in such crises. Chase argues: "Kristeva s work 
n , Section' and melancholia I take to be an exploration of the conse- 
J Uences of the failure 0 f this distinction, of the fact that the drfferentia- 

n °f the sign and the other fails to take place" (128). 



New Narcissi and a criticism to come 

Jroughout this discussion, 1 repeatedly emphasize the sublime turn 
^ordsworth triumphantly insists upon at every moment whenhe co 
fr ont S this crisis of reading, which Chase, like Kristey^consid 
er al condition of reading but also of existence. As Chase puts , 
J^ring lucidity, "To read [...] is ^^1^ 
Nevertheless, the critical efforts of de Man, Hertz, Chase. ana 
others to re-read Wordsworthian romanticism »"«^ h w ? 0 se 
that the "other Wordsworth" might indeed be the wm ^ 
regacy endures. These post-romantic critiques, in ^ ^ poet}c , an „ 
selves come to constitute Kristeva's heralded rev ^ ^ linguistic 
guage." The Wordsworth of lurid ^^Xsolutiorl, engages in 
daring and devastating accounts ot sudjccu ^ aUt hority through 
a far more fraught struggle for "ennobling po^ ^ his owr) 
humanistic love of self, the human family, an ' ersome morably 
homiletic assurances of Nature's love and the poer . , 
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assert. In our conventional, canonical asseSS ^ tu ^l \0^^ 
Wordsworth holds a kingly seat in literary and iflte ae ^ 
he himself avows, he is a poet more "philosophic" tot c0lll pose > 
his trials and more triumphant for establishing a n m $on 
ennobling place above "the press / Of self-desttOF » 7 g 9 ,# 
things" ("Immortality Ode," line 186; i>re/w<fe Book VU, a ^ by 
But another Wordsworth continues to haunt, as we . Qr ^rj 
contemporary critical efforts to see an ironically &e < „ fajlur e 
Profound, poetic force in Wordsworth's brushes with f° e0 n^ 
than m his announcements of poetic "success." Kristevas su suggeS t 
high romantic poets, her privileging of other eras, seems ^ 
that Wordsworth would be, for her, one of those writers a *0* 
J" the thrall of the symbolic order as they "continue their loi B ^ 
toward idols and truths of all kinds," repressing the "nurtuii . s ] ^ 
that they attend to pushing aside by purifying, systematizing ..^y' 
nmror they seize on in order to build themselves up a f* M e » 
wZ^ ° f u° rr0r ' P - 2l0] - Hertz '« account of the logic of bl«*® flf 
Wordsworths poetry supports that assessment, in which the h 1 d 
tha" sun T ed " in the effort to build and valorize the poe 0 
ons de ? a ir J' 6111 - Yet Hert ^ turn to Kristeva precisely to desc^f 
ror" u ' f °/ Ce com Pl^ity of Wordsworth's negotiator at 
"rib eo'S - S that ^ ^ ht see Wordsworth working not only oU 
and Ch as ' J^f ive faith * the stability of the symbolic order H 

Wordsworth Tn gUHge and criticaI vision of the de Man 
borderline regiomnf ^° n ? est whe n he dwells most precariously l« 
dramas of subjec "X gUiSdc dissoI "tion - resonates with the inteO 

Viewed in , his 2 1,1 Kristeva ' s understanding of narciss^ 

tector of "the old DsvH^ SWOrth mi S ht not be *e Romanticist p*° 
Romanticist" Na«w£ Space '" but something closer to the "P° 
H - final call in SwoSf ^ 6nVisi ° ns in *** of Love (379, 38 
radical "instability of the » Criticism that properly attends to the 
" « discipline weLs^Xr^ 5 "^' identifies psychoanalyf 
out recourse to fcl^^^u^ 1 ^^^^^ 

S^,^ 6 ^- Her^n 8 o*r retiCal eXpJanati0 " S (374 ' 'I 
rZ-i ^ ng th6il " OWn prone" ,? 6 8 Preanalysis "concerned 

sx d n ; ,ePail " the fa ther, soX £T' * to contempt 

ing fhat n? eCtiVe inside ' -aster ot IT* 6 '' a,1 ° w *™ to build a 
8 191 SUCh a *>« is attainable " ZlTu and ^nderings, assum- 

' She mea ns to "follow, impel- 
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merit ofa h WayS ' driftings," for psychoanalysis is rather "the instru- 

Under t J/ Parture from that enclosure, not [...] its warden" (379). 
critical ev e ^ UnSettling scrutiny of the "merciless and consequent" 
is shown t °h de others ' the domestic, Victorian Wordsworth 

su Pposed °h Pr , ecisely the opposite. Not homey, but uncanny. The 
"the bre k ter " of his common speech, they demonstrate, conceals 
'^•ctoriai 1 " that alWayS been hidden within it" (de Man, 
avenue f P ' 8 ?" Hertz and Chase show that one promising critical 
ev aluati ° r ^ " departure " Kristeva envisions could include a re- 
he Purn° n 0t Wordsw orth's poetic language, tracking by what means 
cost he 1 8 t0 " bUild a S ° Ud ' intros P ec tive inside" and at what great 
su ggest K eClares himse lf "master of its losses and wanderings." They 
' y Way of Kristeva's powerful formulations, that Wordsworth 
refi PM . hai "d-fought, supposed composure and harmony by the 
tl0nof Narcissus' turbulent pool. 
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This glossary does not provide a comprehensive list of Krister • 
theoretical terms, but rather highlights those with the most & S - 
relevance to her discussions of - or theory of - literature ^ direct 
explored them in this book. It also looks at psychoanalytic term i ** ave 
that most crucially informs her literary theory, as well as rieo/** 0108 ^' 
whose meanings are not otherwise self-evident (such as ^- ^Sisrtis 
and semanalysis). I give brief "definitions" of terms Kristev a jf'^ance 
entire monographs defining (most notably, abjection), and S S £* e nt 

earlier chapters discuss with much greater attention to c 0 n^ Chl m V 
nuance. In the case of these especially rich and muJtifecet-J** ^ri 
definitions here often overlap with discussions provided in t . a te rftls 
chapters of this book - text, intertextuality the subject, the * ^lier 
and so on As such, the entries provided in the glossary sh 0l S >io tir 
only for qwck reference and shouJd ^ discUs ^>lcJ 

SistevS POrtan% Sh ° Uld ^ obviate the reader fto,^ 0 ***; ^ 
Knstevas own explanations of her term, or f mm Uridine . ^° r > 



rnent S ?n 7" ex P' anati ons of her terms or from attending to 

SSg^SSS 6 deploys them - m kee ^ witb tbis "^cj e * 

the work c I7 an : 3nd abst ™ted explanations can^ 
tions ^th dose mg KTiSteVa " 1 fashion moSt ° f th *s * ■ 

Readers seeking further • , V 
Pithy and lucid rfosSl n!^ n ° Iogical guidance should c 0n 
^hn Lechte and M^l T * ™ e KHsteVa Critical ^ 



>hn Lechte and Marv ^' uvluea in The Kristeva Critical ft^^X I ^ 
^ss, 2003). , ohn (Edinburgh: Edinburgh **** 

also addresses all of Kristeva^nf (NewYoik: Roi,t,e <W X ^tJJ c *- 
f*« traveling thcZa^T^ KeUy OMver ' 1 



» unraveling the T)ouhl„ u- , y ' 111 * 

f«ss, 1993), gives Excellent ex, Indiana ^if^f ' 

lexicon, particularly as it relates^ ° f KriSt6Va ' S P^ol * 

P«-Oedi PaJ subject formal 0 t "™°» 

editorial introductions in The Kr f^ 00 ^ system. Th^f^c^i 

University Press, , 986) elea % hliS?^ (NeW C ^ 

Y ni 8 n,1 ght the key terms at wor k i • 
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selection. And Michael Payne's Reading Theory: An Introduction to 
Lacan, Derrida, and Kristeva (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993) provides the 
indispensable service of navigating the reader through the dense and 
allusive theoretical vocabulary of Revolution in Poetic Language (it also 
includes a brief glossary as an appendix). 



Abjection 

Kristeva's major treatise on abjection is, of course, Powers of Horror, 
and the best way to understand her definition of the concept is care- 
fully to read (and re-read) chapter 1 of that text, "Approaching 
Abjection," where her difficult and fascinating prose not only 
describes the idea of the abject, but also acts out its strange force. For 
Kristeva's own efforts to name and categorize abjection demonstrates 
perhaps its most crucial feature: its resistance to definition, its object- 
less negativity. "The abject has only one quality of the object - that of 
being opposed to /" (Powers of Horror, p. 1). Abjection looms and 
threatens, jettisons the subject to a borderland of horror, and at once 
beseeches and repulses the subject, radically defying categorization: 
"Mot me. Not that. But not nothing, either. A 'something' that I do not 
cognize as a thing. A weight of meaninglessness about which there is 
^othing insignificant, and which crushes me" (2). A term initially bor- 
nC wed from Georges Bataille (who regarded abjection as the squalid, 
r ° D ocritical, corrupt), Kristeva's abjection refers to an extreme state of 
Objectivity - a crisis in which the borders of self and other radically 
SU k down. But it is also, more importantly, a precondition of subjec- 
brea itself, one of the key dynamics by which those borders of the self 
U Tt established in the first place. 

hrough Kristeva's account - and in her examinations ot rood 
T iVne maternal rejection, criminality, defilement rites, the 
10 A' an theory of phobia, the Oedipus myth, and, most compelling, 
p r eudi WQTks of Louis-Ferdinand Celine - we come to understand 
the ,lter n as much more than a mere developmental account of infan- 
a bj eCtl ° rat j on . That is, abjection refers at once (1 ) to an infantile, orig- 
t jle sep a ^ ent jn the sub j ect - s individual history, (2) to something the 
j n ary 111 ^jght experience throughout its existence at moments of 
s ubj ect cris is, and (3) to a collective condition of our humanity. It 
e54 trerrie ^ mogt exceptiona i instances of human honor, 

a n» feS i an d collective, but also in the deepest structures of 
D otb P erS ° 
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cultural taboo, and even in what we hold to be our highest cultural 
achievements. 



Agape/Eros 



Kristeva says that she undertook her study of love because it provided 
her, following Powers of Horror, with another rich "elaboration of a 
history of subjectivity" (Tales of Love, p. 16). While largely psychoana- 
lytic in its focus, Tales of Love also gives newly concentrated attention 
to philosophically and theologically grounded "images of love in the 
West" (16; emphasis Kristeva's). Thus she looks to "Greek Eros, Jewish 
Ahav, Christian Agape, and the various dynamics affecting the 
amorous protagonists who emerge out of them: Narcissus, Don Juan, 
Romeo and Juliet, or the Mother with her child of which the Virgin 
Mary is our prototype" (16). We see in earlier works such as "Stabat 
Mater" how Kristeva's theoretical investment in the Virgin Mary allows 
her to expand and revise Lacan's theory of feminine puissance ( See 
jomssance entry below); but here, the Virgin Mary is but one of many 
amorous paradigms that demonstrate an intricately open system that 
mamfestfsj the semiotic flow within symbolicity" (1®. 
onnn!^ theSe ex P ,ola tions, Kristeva introduces the Eros/ A gap e 
relation "? t0 i,,ustra ^ the different logics of subject/obj ect 

argues thT 7°^ a " d reJi g io "s love, respectively. In Eros, Kristeva 
mother aUoT'T " Se to order to unif y : the s e P arati °" fr ° m the 
expresses itself t0 P rodu ce an ego, and this production 

the subject to Jo ve Th"* ° f *" e S°- idea '' which maJces ft P 0SsibJ e for 
certain failure of ide l COnsea - uence of the ego-ideal, however, i s a 
between its object and^' ' r ° m Which the sub J ect experiences a rupt Ure 
mation of the ego and th A feeJin g of Joss accompanies the f Qr _ 

becomes critically cornnl 6 relationshi P between the subject and obj ect 
trace s to P au J' s discussinT* 1- gape ' on the other hand, which Kri steVa 
subject and object as one n ° G ° d ' des «ibes a relationship betw G 
order to fuse the two as " ^ 8ubo ««nates the subject to its obje ct 

deZ Z C ° enition of the othe' eeXPl " eSSion of subjectivity. At heart is * 
descends- lnto the idea, lj£?J B ° nes ^ and as such, the su b j e * 

18 Bar ^clej, nevertheless expl 0 ^ ~ 
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Agape in a uniquely probing manner. She made this argument in her 
address to the 1984 Joyce Symposium in Frankfurt. Kristeva provides 
an in-depth analysis of the Erosl Agape distinction in Tales of Love, 
pages 145-80. 



Carnival/Carnivalesque 

Indebted to Bakhtin's discussion of carnival in Rabelais and His World 
and in his analysis of Dostoevsky's novels, Kristeva uses the terms "car- 
nival" and "carnivalesque" to mean a general process of transgressing 
literary, political, or social norms. Bakhtin saw significance in the cul- 
tural phenomenon of the carnival, an occasion in which the normal 
rder and hierarchies of society are, for a time and in a given place, tem- 
° r rarily suspended. The carnivalesque tradition in literature not only 
h ' ts instances of this phenomenon, but acts out its dynamics on the 
P . of representation and discourse. Swift's grotesques and Joyce's 
leV6 tmanteau language both belong to this tradition. As a specifically 
P ° r . - discourse, the carnivalesque is "essentially dialogical," and 
literary ^ ,. [f | igures germane to carnivalesque language, including 
indee ton I • -1 produce a more flagrant dialogism than any other dis- 
reP etl „ rWor d, Dialogue, and Novel," in The Kristeva Reader, p. 48). 
course l carnival are the "two currents" of the European narrative tra- 
EP1C Ao) Whereas epic tends toward the theological and upholds nor- 
dit ion & J djef; , carnival "chaUenges God, authority and social law" (49). 
mative s ' to aista nce "carnival" from its commonplace associations 
Kristeva s ^ parody . those understandings are pejorative and 

with b "Lguous, ignoring carnival's more subversive, "transformative" 
overly am 8^ may proauce laughter, but of the most serious kind, a 
dirnen sl0 " S . comic and t ragic at once. For according to both Bakhtin 
laugh ter th , cavn ival has a more radical relation to the law than mere 
and Kristeva. ■ ^ simply reverse states of affairs; it does not reflect or 
parody- 11 °° , ca r n ival enacts a complex set of identities, in which the 
mirror- l nste _ een wnat is normal and what is abnormal subsumes the 
bound ary be ^ f tne boundary within a larger dynamic of transgression. 

erV c ° nC H S carnival is not an 'other side' to boundary; it is, rather, 
* other wor *^ rf ^ other mtQ the iden tity of the one who trans- 
He i nCOrp0r ihe doubling of structure in terms of the other. 

eS ses; ^ lS br oader trajectory of Menippean discourse, the carniva- 
gf part of finds modern voice in the "polyphonic novel|s|" of 



G, °'"" *)<s 
"Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, Sade, Lautreamon j ntroduC ing 
Kafka" (50). In Powers of Horror, by way « 0 ^e^} ' t e» 
Kristeva argues that Celine's deliriously abjec g ^fl h ^ 

cially be called "carnivalesque," but that the tar ^ { r 
account for his true radicality. "Celine's effect 



Horror, p. 134). 



Chora . 

• suffered^ gbe 



a 



sutt e gjie 

A notoriously difficult term to define, c/kjW has ^ ^ 

tinction as one of the most opaque concepts m ^ LanP™'^ 
introduces the term early in Revolution in sern iotic a" 
she endeavors to lay out the relationship between it sitt' 3 ^ 
symbolic in early subject formation, and in the subje ^ ^gteva 

and positing in the modalities of the signifying proce Jt m e ^ 

the term, if somewhat abstrusely, from Plato's TimaeW ^ re f e rs 
"receptacle" (and is called "nourishing and maternal RgVO lutio n 
space or potentiality more than a representable entity ^gall 0 ^ 
Poetic Language, pp. 25, 26). For Kristeva, the Platonic bo i _j artic U- 
her "to denote an essentially mobile and extremely P roV1 „ (2 5). 
lation constituted by movements and their ephemeral stas d r ivef> 

Intimately tied to Kristeva's notion of the body as a lang 
and language-driving process, the chora is primarily a drive- ^ b y 

and determining locus of what is itself unrepresentable ^ ^ 
language. "Chora" expresses a distinct "motility"; in contras 
symbolic order of the ego, it cannot be represented spatially b 
metrically. Instead, the chora is associated with the semiotic, aw 
it is itself not of the semiotic. Rather, the chora is that which * 
possible or serves to structure the signifying processes of the sem 
In * T ° T not a P^ce. As such, the chora is ^ 

process. Ihe signifying drives of language find their home in the cho 3 
which enables and determines language as a bodily process, not 
mechamcal system. In fact, Kristeva" drawing heavil/on Freud, cW' 
K t T 38 matema1 ' emphasizing the pre-symbo^ 
Although Knsteya d.scusses the chora throughout her work, she most 
extensively analyzes the concept in Revoluttn ^Poetic Lang**" 
™S ^5-35 the EngUs^aSlSSand 450-60 
in the Fiench. Tonl Moi also anthologizes this chanter "The Semiotic 
Chora Ordering the Drives," in Tne Krlstevl ^ 
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^ S Cially theorized by Mikhail Bakhtin with respect to the works of 
u °stoevsky, the concept of "dialogism" conceives of language as an 
'^section or interaction of unique properties, voices, or horizons ot 
° Clal ^ Political expression. Dialogism is the "double-voicing ot 
an §uag e; in aU discourse there is a fundamental tension between tne 
lm Pulse to centralize and the necessity to decentralize, a tension that 
re *ders discourse abundant with tones and meanings in excess ot any 
' mgle Sternum or expression. In this regard, the text is a process o 
dualities, all of which exist simultane ously within textuahty itselt .. i 
^PPort this notion, Bakhtin argues that all levels of the text ate sinu 
larl Y dialogic-, the single word, the phrase, and the structure , of the 
^ all equally possess Qialogic prope rties. The concept f** ^ 
°f c or dialogism, becomes increasingly important tc > Kris ,tev ^ 
of Poetic language, particularly in her discussions of Maliar 
utreamont in Revolution in Poetic Language. 



Intertextuality 

though predominantly attributed to Kristeva, the ^^^espe- 
tuality finds articulation in the works of Barthes, lakoos , 
ci % Bakhtin. In "Prom Work to Text," for examp^ 
memorably defines intertextuality as "quotations ^ 
commas" {Image-Music-Text, p. 160). But he means .. & 
stations and their sources, for intertextuality ^ self . su ff ic ient 
dynamic in which all texts participate; no text exi ^ 1<The 

isolation from other texts. In "Word, Dialogue, J i ^ reconceive 
Bounded Text," Kristeva abstracts this noUonm ^ in the 

ianguage itself as a general process of mtei being the first M- 
manner of Bakhtin. She credits Bakhtin, in ta , ^ ^ absorpt ion 
dary theorist to contend with the idea that a y Novei; . xn The 

and transformation of another" ("Word, Dia log _ , ^ Languflge , she 
Kristeva Reader, p. 37). In R eU oIunon m , emphasis has 

expresses concern that Bakhtin's transtoim ^ re . intro duces 
been overlooked by readers of her own woi , ^ ^ ^ (<passage 
intertextuality under the name "t™nsposn ^ ^ ^ creates 

from one sign system to another' that ^ of an other text 

itself out of the thematic and generic 
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{Revolution in Poetic Language, p. 59; emphasis Kristeva's). Readings of 
Mallarme and Lautreamont in Revolution in Poetic Language are 
guided by this insight. Most abstractly, she shows that the interpene- 
tration and interdependence of all language acts foreground the very 
capacity for meaning to exist. 

Not simply a network of allusions or quotations, Kristeva's intertex- 
tuality exists as a semiotic superstructure, a kind of requisite for lan- 
guage systems to function. In this sense, intertextuality is not 
something that happens at a particular moment in literary history it is 
something that simply happens in language as such, in another sense- 
however, Kristeva does associate this linguistic phenomenon with the 
specific seismic shifts engendered by the modern era - N erval - or 
Mallarme's "great condensation and great polysemia," f Qr 
Joyce's Finnegans Wake, which is "impossible" to read "witho t • 
'"g into the intrapsychic logic and dynamics of intertext U a ],> -/, 
Kristeva Interviews, p. 191). Kristeva's literary theoretical cl '^ Ul f a 
regard, draw closely from Bakhtin's ideas of dialogism a ncl ' T 
but the psychoanalytic implications of intertextuality Potyphotf, 
important part, as her comment on Joyce suggests. ' So P% ■« 

J IIP • . J °° 



The k 
so conceived 



kaleidoscopic multiplicity Bakhtin and Barthes se e ir , 
well c* 61Ved ' Kdsteva sees in *e workings of the speaking te xtuality 
sees in u ' ^ SUbjeCt is itseJf "intertextual." Accordi n J, Sub Ject as 
of chin t P ° ,yphonic tw entieth-century novel, for exampi e ^ Kristeva 
(190) ButThf f 38 ? 1 ents °<' ideology, or fragments of rep' figments 

important ch a ' S ° VeS " lis new order of represent ati er,tati °"" 
standing 0 nn[" lgeS * e forrn ation of identities as well; implies 
tio 'i of the creati [ " J Points to a dynamics involvj^ er "under- 

c ' Ve Iden tity and reconstitution of a new plu r ^, a <*estruc- 

(190). 

Jouissance 

^ his Seminar XX (I972 „ 

Lov e Letter," Jacques i and the puissance of * 

<*tes something W^. 1 ** 0 "" that feminine y^^Orr, 
^°man purely witlm"" ~ be y°nd the phallus, beyond t h ^o e 
f guage. He citTs ^e 2?^ system, perl> ^o ti " ld '- 

*«• must be as those who may have s ^ b L n ° f 

s i4?) - Lest an^ n r :: r r h ! ch *** r? d 

the ^*^"l£f»*«» strong sexual con^f^^' 

refers us to the ecstatic e Xc> ^t,-^' 1 ^. 
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Saint Theresa captured in Bernini's marble: "you only have to go and 
look at Bernini's statue in Rome to understand immediately that she's 
coming, there is no doubt about it" (147). 

Outrageousness aside, Lacan's proposals here are notoriously com- 
P'ex, and their implications contested. But we could say at the very 
le ast that Kristeva invokes the term with the Lacanian context in mind. 
She herself will first consider feminine jouissance in the context of 
(christian martyrs [About Chinese Women, pp. 25-33), but quickly sets 
her sights on the Virgin Mary rather than Saint Theresa. Kristeva point- 
ec y argues that Christianity prefers its heroines to be virgins, as a way 
0 Managing its understanding of motherhood and cordoning off any 
etT >inine jouissance not in the service of the paternal, the Symbolic, 
. ; tlle w °id. The shift indicates that Kristeva is interested in the 
}° u issance of the mother, of motherhood, as a "beyond" that patriar- 
culture - and indeed even Lacan - are not prepared to acknowl- 
L ge, much less assimilate. Kristeva argues that the cult of the Virgin 
. r y (indeed, the very insistence on Christ's birth as a virgin birth) 
!cates the "cleverly balanced architecture" of the "Western symbolic 
j^onomy" ("Stabat Mater," in The Kristeva Reader, pp. 182, 174). A 
d-typed parallel text crowds the pages on which Kristeva makes this 
lU 8Ument, a vivid, visceral first-person narrative that articulates the 
] ° u issance her critical text aims to theorize. "Stabat Mater" was 
printed in Kristeva's Tales of Love, where she considers jouissance in 
th e broader context of Western history's many discourses on love - 
° s e of the mystics, philosophers, poets, and patients. 
Jouissance always, of course, describes a certain relation to language, 
7 1 extreme state in which language and subjectivity mutually break 
£Vvn. in "The True-Real," hallucinatory experiences, close to psy- 
°sis, leave "a hole in the subject's discourse" and conjure up "an 
Un Utterable jouissance that endangers the symbolic resources of the 
faking being" ("The True-Real," in The Kristeva Reader, p. 229), Thus 
ln Tales of Love, as in Powers of Horror and elsewhere, Kristeva gives 
JOl Hssance an emphatically literary valence as well: it is linked to art, 
pagination, the " W0lk in progress" of those who aim to articulate the 
^solving power of subjective crisis (love, horror) rather than repress 
111 In this sense, jouissance is related to sublimation (what Freud called 
tll e efforts of artists and others to redirect the drives towards culturally 
Productive ends) and the sublime. 

Kristeva even extends jouissance to the work of the critic or the ana- 
^st, for instance in "Psychoanalysis and the Polis." Here, jouissance is 
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the vertigo or "delirium" one experiences in con j*° s "y title 
patient who resists interpretive mastery. As this ^ 0{(l ha 
Kristeva's methodology is proudly psychoanalytic, D rtffj Ro ^ 
to her literary critical mentors as well. In The Pierre j ^ q{ 1oS s 
Barthes identifies jouissance as that which "^V oseS god^l 
'discomfort" on the processes of interpretation, * ea(i ™ 0 r eUp»° 
« startles into awareness (9). Jouissance is a kind or d espe daW 
associated with the breakdown of conventional P^l'^s^ 
erary and hermeneutic ones. This breakdown, which stm ^ ^ 
oal connotations of the more psychoanalytic usage, fore p)e asJ 
confront language itself, stimulating a liberation ft°in * jet y,tl 
P W) by initiating the reader into a higher, more ^ ^ 
ZT" Ce ° f Aversion, ambiguity, play. Barthes asserts WJ^ a* 
chara Cten2es the ^ up ^ text fcr 

onstrained interplay of semiological drives. 
M enippean 

mS 3 " d ; scour se, a kind of tradition of subversion, a f*° d ^ 
nac y- hybrid" f ° rCe of discourse ^ embracing tonal m<t 

ev er, the term h Kns teva notes, from Menippus ofW u ^d*' 
COUr *e existed h? 01 factuall y have an origin, in that MenipP e , n 
tradi «on is one b of f0re 3nd exis * after Menippus. The 

Xristeva * mo <*ery, complexity, and above 

Men 'PPeanwi thoDen ^ 0rd ' Dialogue, and Novel," idenofl e» 
PGn texts < and jouissance in gene* 1 ' 

Novel 



dial 0 ' 
trie 



In a 1988 i 

^restin^?^ Kri stev a conn flV>rs an 

Pa »s in th e Unt of how th ° nducte d for French radio, she offers 

c °nsi de rX ' d " SiXties CW tUmUltUOUS > experimental cult** * 
thesis °n It of the sT 6S f ° r ^ellectuals") ** led ^ 

than investigat "^" but ^ to Pa ™ intent on wri«ng 

°f the novel, i " L? Wav the changed her course: 

f^blish itself a^a ? to a ST ^ decomposed the ft** 
beginning" So , question; hQ P djd the n0 vel 

aKnstev ^n ter ^l^y focus from the end to tbfi 
' p P- 5, 6). 
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d ' u «e str Mcr ^ ntUa ! thesis> ie Texte du roman: approche semiologique 
* e Work of fft ursive transformationnelle (1970), Kristeva studies 
tlla t his wo k * e6nth " centur y Prose writer Antoine de la Sale, arguing 
si Sn was und nstrates a crucial historical change in the way the 
the genre of f f rStood| and th at it is with this new understanding that 
text avail hi n ° Vel comes int0 being. One of the few portions of the 
Krist eva Real ^ Bnglish translat ion, "From Symbol to Sign" (The 
tio Us argn " ^ PP- 62 ~ 73 ^ provides a cogent overview of this ambi- 
na trative t ^ Gnt ' " We sha11 use the term novel to describe the kind of 
ail dthe h StartS t0 emer § e clearly at the end of the Middle Ages 
inte rests ^ gmning of the Renaissance" (63). The kind of narrative that 
tern" ( Se marks a liter ary historical "transition" from the "epic sys- 
Kristev 6 discussi °n of "carnival," above, for an indication of how 
ntorerf Understand -s "epic") to "another way of thinking"; but also, 
the svmT mently ' k marks anot her way of representing, "a passage from 
nival t0 the Sign " ( 63 ) -With its roots in the theater and in the car- 
Jeh que - an d its Menippean spirit, de la Sale's little-known novella 
«e Saintre provides a "perfect example of such a narrative" (63). 
c "steva meticulously draws the symbol/ sign distinction by way of 
si *„„ Peirce and Saussure, but generally speaking, the symbol and the 
gn mean by different logics. The symbol refers to a transcendental 
aea > rigidly and (supposedly) non-arbitrarily, but the novel's semiotic 
P^tices began to call into question the "transcendental unity sup- 
P°"ing the symbol - its other-worldly wrapping" (65). In the wake of 
l K he "capsize^" symbol came the sign, a "new signifying relation 
between two elements, both located in the 'real,' concrete world . (65). 
W »h the sign, not only did signifying become "more and more , mate- 
ria V " it also became unstable, ambivalent, opaque, ^lf- referential 

^isteva sees de la Sale's image of the Sybil as a key example o Effie 
s hift from symbol to sign, a "hybrid, double, ambiguous 
^en from toe to time in antiquity and the end ^M^. 
Which has proliferated "all over Europe" by the end ^ h ^verthe 
tury (67). But Kristeva views the relative ^ b ^^Ze sZs in 
symbol not as a weakness, but as a liberating ^^^j,,,, to 
the figure of the Sybil a figure ^^SSSSSSSS and in 
sign itself. The sign allows for a new mnnitizauu < d as 

it were liberated from its dependence on the sy ited ssibi i- 

'arbitrariness' of the sign" (68). In its infinity, in the ^ 
ities" iis mode of representation opens up al the 
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Ages, the novel cannot properly be ^ °\ 

Kristeva theorizes elsewhere, since e a * Qt loC aU ; og 
dynamic between time, or context, and utter # J» tha t * e 

Drawing mainly on an essay by Bakhtinc &X fL^\ 
ImaginaL, Kristeva in "Word iP^^ctsa^^ 
novel is necessarily open-ended in that « con ficatl0 n, * & 
infusion of distinct systems or methods ; o tic e v ^ 

into a generalized, but specific, sequen ce * n e 
renders the "meaning" of the text, as "^^""/of reading^ t e)Ct 
tinct from the "form," and so changes the P^ ce not ai^ ^ 
of decoding to one of experiencing; the r^ 6 ' aS psycho 1 ^ r a 
so much as be affected by it, intellectually a 0 p ^ 

and emotionally. Her analysis of Celine's novels ^ , (gtran ge : rf 
literary criticism that is inextricably an analysi uding her ^ 
Celine's narratives impose on their reader ^ { y0 urself>" sn 
demonstrates this point with virtuosity. "Read o 
her readers, in effect. 



Poetic language 

The phrase "poetic language" was popularized by RuS ^? s esta^ 1 ^ 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. Ossip ^ ^ l9l 7 ' ( 
ment of the "Society for the Study of Poetic Language ^ e0 xeU c&i 
instance, announced a new distinction as well as a ne r y of trl6 
enterprise. As Boris Eichenbaum also oudines in "The 1 y&cV' 
'Formal' Method," formalists were interested in distinguish 1 
cal language" (which exists largely to communicate fact or ^ . { a 
tion) from "poetic language" (which has an other purp 0 
"purpose," as such, at all). f 0 rrr> al ' 
Wliile Kristeva revives the phrase with clear awareness of its o ^ 
ist legacy, she also seeks to distance herself from that legacy- 
Kristeva, the formalist opposition proves too rigid, and is u neqUiP the r 
to account for the permeability of these different forms. In 01 
words, elements of "poetic language" can and do exist every wne 
Thus, as Leon Roudiez explains in the "Introduction" to Revolution 
Poetic Language, in Kristeva's theory, the phrase "stands for the infi nlt 
possibilities of all language, and all other language acts are merely P ar ', 
tial realizations of the possibilities inherent in 'poetic languag e 
{Revolution in Poetic Language, p. 2). That is, Kristeva's use of "P° etiC 
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vastly exceeds what one normally understands P oe * c 
^ for Kristeva, the poetic is a feature of all language, not jus : tho 

of linguistic versification traditionally identified asP««J 
nst <*d, the novels of Joyce and Sollers, the prose vis . ons o 
lament, and the opaque sign systems of mustc all quality 
Slanguage. 



? me - ft »m the Greek semeion, means "sign," but also trace 
^v e feature> imprint) figutation ^u^^Udltyof 
25) an Kristeva's work, the term underscores the basic ^ ^ ^ 

lan gua ge and recalls the organiza tional logic ° V^L uss ure in the 
s ^ifi er and the signified - theorized by Ferdinand de lin . 
L °wse in General Linguistics. While Saussure ana the study 

grists working in his wake made great strides m semw w ^ 
01 the sign and signification - Kristeva seeks a ^theo Rations. 
Presses and moves beyond semiology's methodoi g ^ these 
to "The System and the Speaking Subject, w vs SemanaIysis (or 
distinctions by introducing her term, sema "7 f orma j, static science 
^miotics) , as she envisions it, might replace m e & ft ne cessariVy 

f the sign practiced by Saussure and other ■ sema nalysis al s ° 

carries on the semiotic discovery ot tneu ^ basic und er 

^arply distinguishes itself in its approach .an ^ s akl ng 

Ending of the thing it studies I "The S ^ is wo uld ackno* ft, 

Subject" in The Kristeva Reader, p. 32) • rather than a sta * 

e^l^-ad^^-^^, h would recogn- 

^tem (a "sign-system"V, and most mm ^ m th e form > 

the central role of a "speaking, h«totrc res the theor 

of language systems (28). Kristev^ ^ q{ lingu^ics *a > 

shift she effects, from a semioAo^ which b^ wards 

no way of apprehending anytb mg ure or de sire 

with the social contract but w ^ to a ^ _ 

something new. Semana^ » ^^nal W^J^ ^mg 
discourse that could apprehend su* rf sigr^cation 

that could, for instance, theonze q{ d _ 

outside of the normative si^^ deletions , fodefintte ^ 
such as "ellipses, ^^i. focuses on t 
dings" (28). Most emphatically, 
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^ symbolic p r oces-^;^^> 
displacement and condensate) ofto d bo dy 
way into the "signifying code and the frag ^ * 

subject" (29) . si g n als, Knsje iinp o 

The gesture of creating a new term «^ calls * tic s * 
retical project to come. It W^J"^ nam ely, a ^pP^ " 
early essay, "The Ethics of LmgmsUc s ^ ^ ^ 

would work from different premi es by a -sentu0 lo^ foI 

structural linguistics' presumably scie "" sc0ll rse, P 0 ' ulT1 e > tse ' 
sernonfliysis would be a self-conscious n ot P' eS 

critique. As a discourse about dlscoU ,: 1 0 f study- 
scientifically or objectively outside its ooj 

Semiotic/symbolic jictinC tioP 

tn e di' . t ^e 

A crucial part of Kristeva's thought d ^ en ^0es M W "^ c aJ» d 
between two distinct linguistic forces - w the semi u aS is 
same signifying process that constitutes languag e i»F , oP 

the symbolic {Revolution in Poetic Language, . ^.^ged a« ^ 
Kristeva's) . Although the semiotic seems to receive p^ ^ Qte ra . e 
in Kristeva (and among her commentators) as ^ ne jther l an & 
unknowable, artistically productive modality, in t aC D0 ]j C . Wh lle aS 
nor subjectivity can ever be "purely" semiotic or sy [neS (sUC . 
fascinating "nonverbal signifying systems" Kristeva ex „ constr uC ^ 
primary narcissism or abjection, or even music) ar e%c W sl 
exclusively on the basis of the semiotic," she insists that bo lic « 
ity is relative." Because "the subject is both semiotic ana / io tic ° r 
signifying system he produces can be either 'exclusively jndebt' 
'exclusively' symbolic, and is instead necessarily marked by 
edness to both" (24; emphasis Kristeva's) . uh in 

The semiotic and the symbolic function " synchronicalfy W - a \ 
signifying process of the subject himself." In a narrowly archaeo g^. 
sense, nevertheless, we could say that the semiotic comes _ 
Psychoanalytically, it is associated with the "primary processes, 
drives, the unconscious logic of condensation and displacement, 
well as the workings of the body, rhythms, and sound (25). The sy£ 
bohc, by contrast, is the "social" domain of signification: science, log 10 ' 
the law "established through the objective constraints of biolog» ca ' 
(including sexual) differences and concrete, historical family structures 
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^ Closely related to both puissance and the chora, it cannot be 
Presented in terms of the symbolic. mpd 
. Vably, feminist theory's primary interest in Kristeva stemmea 
^ ^ gendered parental dynamics she has associated with 
* e ^miotic/svmbolic relationship. The semiotic, a kind of language 
**** language, is closely related to the mother. Opposed to 

eternal semiotic, the symbolic finds its origin in the father 
?°* accurately, the phallus; the symbolic introduces a rift m the su 
** ^at separates subject from mother, thus making possible the to 
7«n of the ego. Lacan, identifying the unconscious unco n- 
f°«*s of separation and ego-formation, revolutionize s^ to su ^ 
sciousby calling it symbolic. The ego, narcissism, ^d *angu g _ 
s ^bolic operations. It is in conflict with the symbolic ma p ^ 
e «f such as repression, abjection, and fear often arlse -™ e domain or 
Nten divided about Kristeva's supposed privileging or o a 
^ other (some accuse her of essentializing or °^ er * { workm g too 
stereotypically "feminine" semiotic; others accuse ne their 
he avily i n the thrall of the symbolic), Kristeva has uw itsel{ 
^namic interdependence throughout her career, elf . awa reness 
^oughtheother.muchinthewaymattheegoacni ^ ^ q/ Love . 

trough narcissism in Kristeva's analysis ot to q{ poly i ogu e 
K »steva shrewdly analyzes the semiotic m the ea . tv ^ 19 _ 90) . 
to- H-50), as well as in Revolution in Poetic Lar g 



Si gnifianee m 

though your com- 

Signi/iance is not a mere synonym for signm^nc ^ ^ ti e 

Puter's spell-checker might ^ °ther mvokes ° 

"Prolegomenon" to Revolution i ^^heS S rog^«^ 
coins, the term signijiance « d - c ^ esenta tion and J^g^ 
practices that attest to a "crisis m rep phenomena for 

of the human subject.These are, to a rather sp*^ Joyce , 
and when she speaks of " cnsis ' of La utreamont, * chan ges 
in literary history (the erne - actually "consUtut ^ 

ando^lta^ch-^^^n in ^^s and on the 
in the status of the ^f}^L es that, at the ^ ^ ractic es that 
emphasis Kristeva's). theie exist 

other side of normative d^^. These signup 
are emphatically bodily and ma 
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"the sum of the unconscious, subjective, and s ° cial * J c0 nstru ctl °" ed 
of confrontation and appropriation, destrUCtl ° n r „ ric ally disC ° U g iv e 
productive violence, in short" (16). We have hl ^. steva seeks 10 ^ 
such discourses as madness, magic, poetry, but m ^ c£ _ \&det 
them theoretical coherence - and revolutionary ^ 
imprimatur of her new term. . Krist eva's eff 01 ^ 

Signifiance, thus, serves as a building block in ^ her 
define "literature," the "text," and "poetic language ^ s0 ciO 
understanding of the dialectic between the subje l%iQ tn 
between "biological urges" and their cultural incorpw ce d^ il 
code of linguistic and social communication" (17)- ^ y fthe unc o11 
closer to the "destructuring and a-signifying" processes icg wa s 
scious than it does to the kind of signification structural" * ^ flfl ai 
able to describe, though it permeates the latter as well U n- 
paragraph of the "Prolegomenon," Kristeva at once elega , 0 \V 
her term and underscores its importance for her effort to 
tion in poetic language: de d 
What we call signifiance, then, is precisely this unlimited and un ^ gJld 
generating process, this unceasing operation of the drives tow ^ jts 
through language; toward, in, and through the exchange f ^ 
Protagonists - the subject and his institutions. This heW1 ° et0 W 
Process [...J is a structuring and destructuring practice, a P aS * caP* 
outer boundaries of the subject and society. Then - and only then 
Jou.ssance and revolution." (17; emphasis Kristeva's) 



Subject 



tion. As I outline d rT Sub J ecti vity," of course, resist simple de" 
Psychoanalysis an l Ptef 2 ' the object is for Kristeva, as it * 1 
tered subject." i n 0 l P p ° Ststru «uralist theory more generally, a "d*** 
understanding of the 11°^ Kristeva emphatically distinguishes h * 
°phy. Whereas the^ 

therefore I am") implie a ^ subject who can say "I 
most zmportantly P^TSeT^ f ° Unded on ^ * 

unconscious, driv e - mo tS ed K " Stevan s ^ject is other, elsewhere, 

treud and Lacan did 
this decentered ^ec^nt Kr^T^ 1 ^"ndworic in theorizing 

s account differs from theirs in 
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ke yw ays ^ 

^ That is th Va Stresses ' for one - that the subject is a "speaking 
1S 8180 a mate ' 1 SUbject is con stituted in and through language, but 
0ut side symb \ bein S- wh o becomes a meaningful self before and 
tear s and bb °ri guage through the "language" of cries and touch, 
b ° dil y emnh° d milk ' the flesh and that which the flesh expels. The 
acute analv ^ §iV6S t0 sub i ect formation allows her to offer 
has led ? ° f ° UltUral Prohibitions, taboos, and defilement rites; it 
fal1 outsid " 10 find a Way t0 theorize aspects of signification that 
tious ofbod n ° rmative " systems of meaning. For while the negotia- 
subj ect f y and la nguage seem most fraught in the earliest stages of 
or i n the rrr ^ a tion (in the relations between an infant and his mother, 
gles per mtant 's understanding of his own body), in fact these strug- 
cult,,r,i S1St throu ghout the life of the subject and indeed pervade all 

^organization. 
'Wet ^ reason that Kristeva insists on calling the subject a 
This H en " procfe " "that is, a subject-in-process and a subject-on-trial, 
stami miG ' Process-oriented understanding of subjectivity, con- 
sign ? negotiat ing between the semiotic and the symbolic aspects ot 
^ttication, is arguably Kristeva's most singular contribution to the 
Sub )ect" in contemporary theory, particularly psychoanalytic theory. 

S ymbol/si g n 

See "Novel" 

Text 

s ee"intertextuality" 
Thetic 

„ « no sitioning" that is a nec- 
The "thetic" refers to the act of "positing or p ^ ^ establishment 
essary precondition to any enunciation an understanding the place 
of the speaking subject. I would argue ;% n d tem is one of 

and meaning of the "thetic" in of her work. Her use of 

the most difficult tasks facing serious reao psychoanalytic 
theterm-along^thhereflbrttosmmte^^ J Qtner difficult 
framework - signals a complex conversat 



G '°'"" ^ 

er l, and L* caI1, ollg li «■ 

theoreticians such as Hjelmslev, Frege, Huss 3 t ' fl(le i 

Revolution in Poetic Language, particular y herla rg ^ 

explore the concept of the thetic and P lace e nun ciatI ° n ' f j7l^' 
of semiotic and symbolic signification, the cno ^ ^ 

formation of the subject; Michael Paynes ^ see n . ft 



rormation or tne suojecr; ivuuww ' , rerslh av j S tW) 1Ul 
offers the most lucid explication of these chap orT1 enol°g ^ 
The term comes from Edmund Husserl, the F ' doUS Des s ' , 
in aiming to describe the founding structures 01 eS ' s tfetlfi # , 
that a "first philosophy" (in the manner 0 stan dpo^ aIlS 
leaves him with "The General Thesis of the Natui ^ ,,^,5 1 ^ 
p. 20; quoted in Payne, iteadwg TfcW P- 171J ' 5 / f that th e ifl 
that, doubting everything, he still must allow or p aC t, 
exists, is out there, as a fact. Posing this thesis 1S sS of * s 
itself, thus the term r/ieftc, which connotes the ac . deS Krist 
its inaugural, situating, constitutive 

dimension -4 process^ 1 
theory almost always highlights in her dynani iC 'J ngt0 W ste , 
understanding of signification and subjectivity Acco q[ jts s 
the thetic, or the projected exteriority of the object m ^ refere n 
ject, creates a stable opposition in which ego exists clea 
to what is outside of the subject. 0mge 

In Chapters 3 through 6 of Revolution in Poetic lam 
Knsteva argues that Husserl's phenomenological methou F x 0 \ 
|nd 1S pensable, but ultimately limited account of the thet uS 
tanguage. F or the transcendental ego to function V^\^W 
Sat nn i° n mUSt be maintained between signifier and 

to the «J^T a Clearl y iJ1 "strates, the thetic, since it can 
«gful XmSaSST 11 * dU ™ g ^ Underli6S 
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T "~ w °J ec ts, Objectives, and Objectivity of 
Te «ualAnaly si s 



Leon 



Roudu 



^uotez, "Introduction" to Julia Kristeva's Revolution in Poetic Language, trans, 
^tgaret Waller (New York: Columbia University Press, 1984). La Re-volution du langage 
**««?«e was originally published in French to 1974 (Paris: Seuil), in full. The English 
, translates only the flrst third of the French text. See Annotated KW*# 

" Culler, Literary Theory: AVery Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford Un.vers.ty 

1 e ^ s ' 199 A p. 1, emphasis Culler's. , .„ Desire in 

■ n h« introduction to another translated volume of Julia Kristevas 

L "ngu age:A Semiotic Appwach m Litemture and A n (New York: CoX "™™ flom 
Pt ess, 1980), Roudiez pointedly distinguishes Kristeva's own crittepll» ft 
me re application; she is « [n]ot 'applying' a theory, but allowing practice 
letting the two enter into a dialectical relationship" (1). of MinneS ota 

*■ See Paul de Man's The Resistance to Theory (Minneapolis: Uruve: dur|ng 
P 'ess, 1986), which argues that "the approaches to literature a ^ ffldeflned and 
*e sixties and that now, under a variety of designations, - n cornrno n with 

somewhat chaotic field of literary theory" have little men P^ ^ „ fa wh , ch tne 
each other besides an approach newly focused on t *V he work « but the modali- 
"object of discussion is no longer the meaning or value eva , s concep ts In the 

ties of [its] production" (7). I am suggesting that ana i ys is over rhetorical, 

service of conventional literary analysis, privilegm g tn ^ „ The resista nce to 
content over form, enacts the kind of "resistance ae ^ [g therrfore „ resistance 

theory is a resistance to the use of language or functions that 

to language itself or to the possibility that l« e ^ J too rea dily that, When we 
cannot be reduced to intuition. But we ^laSwe are talking about although 
refer to something called 'language,' we ^ ^ as overdete rm,ned, self 

there is probably no word to be (»-"»■ ■ this recep- 

evasive, disfigured and »"ff^ZT^ 2001) ^"f^S" 
5. A recent New York Times artic.e (Alan , Mdtog, H Franco . A mer,can r s ndo 

tion (somewhat simplistica y , as an "JjJJ Java's o*-^ 

coUeagues have taken J myse ,f.' 
politically correct, she said. 
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Notes 



6. Philip Lewis, "[{evolutionary Semiotics," Diacritics, 4(3) (1974): 28-32. Lewis memo- 
rably argues in this review essay that "interdisciplinary is an inadequate epithet" not 
only for her mode of inquiry, but also for its aim and effects. "The crucial issues," for 
Kristeva, "are 'superdisciplinary' - conceptual and epistemological." That is, like so 
many of her contemporaries (Foucault, Lacan, Derrida, for instance), Kristeva's work 
persistently pursues "the most fundamental philosophical questions of intelligibil- 
ity" in any number of signiflcatory phenomena (28). 

7. Julia Kristeva, Jean-Claude Milner, and Nicolas Ruwet (eds), Langue, discours, societe 
(Paris: Seuii, 1975), p. 230, quoted by Roudiez, Revolution in Poetic Language, p. 5. 

8. "The System and the Speaking Subject," The Kristeva Reader, ed. Toril Moi (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1986), p. 27. 

9. Kristeva calls these philosophies "embodiments of the Idea," which obviously 
glosses a long history of philosophy and indicates that the scope of her entique 
exceeds the field of linguistics. In fact, this phrase, together with the remarkable 
rhetorical posturing in this passage, suggestively recall The German Ideology ot Karl 
Marx, which also boldly takes aim at a purportedly wrong-headed intellectual tradi- 
tion (philosophical idealism), for ignoring man's "real, active existence," his matenal 
conditions and their means of production. Given Kristeva's engagement w.lh Marx, 
this resemblance or echo is likely not to be accidental. 

' °- ,n his introduction to Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Literature am Alt, 
ed. Leon S. Roudiez, trans. Thomas Gora, Alice Jardine, and Leon S. Roudiez (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1980), Roudiez reflects on Kristeva's eccentric 
engagement with these intellectual models: "She is nearly always, if ever so slightly, 
off-centered in relation to all established doctrines (Marxian, Freudian, Saussurian, 
Chomskfan, for instance). To put it another way, while she may borrow lernunolog) 
torn several disciplines and theoretical wr iter s, her discourse is not the orthodox d,s- 

1 1 ZTZ 1'^ °" e ° f them: the vocabulary is theirs but the syntax is her own (12-13). 
« Z . r" Payne ' S Readin * T '™>y: An Introduction to Lacan, Dernda, Lr.steva 
O orcl: BlackweU, 1993), which suggests that Kristeva herself discourages trea mglrt- 

12. SteT , eXt '" aS " " Uni,led ' aestheticized object or a well-wrought urn ( 65). 

wTd£S r f ° CUS ° f her criti ^ to at least one important essay that 
wm discuss below ("Mow !),,„« n.,„ c__ , , n™,^ in Language, p, 



wi 1 (li^iico k i " ul ciiuciue in a leasr one n"i 

to thtri A ° W ( " H0W Does One ^eak to Literature?" Desire in Language, p 9 
Particrrt t ;^ nCa ' 1 C ° nteXt ' the institutional force of New Criticism has been 
depart,, e , ts g T, " s(i " *» ^cture and curricula of many 

scientmc c ai, ^ 8 h - " * wor '" recognizing, however, that the objective and 
"on than tiTl ; nna,ism ^ New Criticism deserve a more nuanced examrna- 
snrvey of rZZ 1 f ^ B ° ris E l*enbaum, for instance, begins his mlluennal 
Undone: "The ZZrT- ^ :,n from the Swiss botanist Alphonse de 

settled." He g J s mv °PWon, are those who describe science as if it were 

with Russian fol^,'° msist *« the methodological dogmatism associated 
"We posit sp„„ ir ™ s a Representation and that in their own efforts, 
««m. U There is ,'„ » t ^ adhere to me '" insofar as the material just, res 
Russian Formalist CriZllTt SCience " t"The Theory of the 'Formal Method 
University of Nebraska Press' EST U ' e X Lenl "» and Marion ). Keis [Lincoln: 
that objectivity is both ideal } P ' '° 2) ' He d °es everywhere, however, assume 
and achievable. Similarly, John Crowe Hansom, in 
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'Criticism, Inc." (Trie World's Body (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1968], p. 329), asserts that the literary analysis he calls for "shall be objective" and 
" [sjcientific," but also allows that it "will never be a very exact science, or even a 
nearly exact one." 

Roudiez, in the Introduction to Revolution in Poetic Language, in specifically advises 
that the latter phrase - "textual analysis" - more accurately describes Kristeva's 
approach to literature (5). 

"Semiotics: a Critical Science and/or a Critique of Science" The Kristeva Reader, 
p. 87. Originally published in Se'meiotike'. Recherches pour une semanalyse (Paris: 
Seuil. 1969). Earlier in this same essay, she states her position in starker terms: 
" literature does not exist for semiotics. It does not exist as an utterance [parole] like 
others and even less as an aesthetic object. It is a particular semiotic practice which 
Yias the advantage of making more accessible than others the problematics of the 
production of meaning posed by a new semiotics, and consequently it is of interest 
oirly t0 me extent that it ('literature') is envisaged as irreducible to the level of an 
object for normative linguistics" (86; emphasis Kristeva's). "Literature" and the 
"literary," "poetry" and especially "poetic language," of course, remain dominant 
(and arguably "valorized") terms in Kristeva's discourse, if in this highly specialized 
sen se. See also Roudiez, Revolution in Poetic Language (5-7, 9), on Kristeva's position 
0 n the "literary." 

j^eo lakubinsky, "On the Sounds of Poetic Language," cited in Boris Elchenbaum, 
."The Theory of the 'Formal Method,' " Russian Formalist Criticism, trans. Lee £ 
j^ernon and Marion J. Reis (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1965), p. 108. 
j u lia Kristeva, "From One Identity to Another," Desire in Language, pp. 124-5. 

Originally "D'une identity it Vautre," Tel Quel, 62 (1975); reprinted in Pofyfogue (Paris: 

Seuil, 1977), pp. 149-72. 

«H° W Does One Speak to Literaturer Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to 
rjterature and Art, ed. Leon Roudiez (New York: Columbia University Press, 1 980) , p. 93. 
W K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Monroe C. Beardsley, "The Intentional Fallacy," The Verbal 
■ [ C on: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Lexington, KT: University of Kentucky Press, 
1 954), p. 4; emphasis theirs. 

icristeva, "How Does One Speak to Literature?" p. 1 14. 

- of course, so do many poststructuralists critical of the assumptions of formal, sm 

- ,,.d New Criticism. Perhaps most memorable, if also most mrsunderstood, 
Serrida's claim tha, "U n'y a pas d'hors-texte" ^ Crammatolog^^ 
Chakravorty Spivak (Baltimore: lohns Hopkins University Press 1974), 158)^ The 

Te ch (New York: Norton, 2001) gives a succinct overview of the rnsrde/or , s. ,. dis- 
^ rtl aslrted in " The Intentional Fallacy" and the critiques it has solicited by 
rt tV u ke Harold Bloom, Stanley Fish and others (1371-4). 
Kenneth BvrrKe, .aio.c confrontation of specialist branches ot 

This .nterd.se.,, Hnanty Is not the Sin* > PhHUp Lewis attrib- 

' ' "SSSLKiSSS I noetic Language. In a spirit comparable to Kristeva, 
utes to Knstcva. cifie8; "What is new and which affects the rdea oi the 

"Prolegomenon B^^hC the internal recasting of each of these disciplines, 
^^SS2«« >" nation » «" «•«*»* which traditionally is the 
pLTnceofnoneofthenY'llSS). 



27. 

28. 
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and cri* ar> d 

22. Barthes's most famous essay on the "relativization" of writer, reader, ^^yft/s/c- 
its bearing on the text is "The Death of the Author," also include 
Text. Originally published as "La mart de I'aitteur," Manteia, V (19^ &g [en dency 

23. On the issue of privileged examples, Barthes continues: "In parnc ^ ^ ^ g que s- 
must be avoided to say that the work is classic, the text avant-ga rde ' Lo0 ]dng at 
tion of drawing up a crude honours list in the name of modernity . ajmS to 
the broad spectrum of Kristeva's textual analyses, we could say tha s * a pr jvi- 
avoid that tendency. Yet "modernity" and the "avant-garde" do cIe ^ steva 's ed* 
leged status in Kristeva's theory as well. For an excellent critique ol ^ "Julia 
ing and overdetermined investments in these concepts, see Les L0e: 0 
Kristeva: Theorizing the Avant-Garde?" in Abjection, Melancholia, c ^^e, 
Works of Julia Kristeva, ed. John Fletcher and Andrew Benjamin (Londo . 
1991), pp. 137-56. ialogue etle 

24- The presentation was subsequently published as "Bakhtine, le mot, Ie ' ^ „ jfl (he 

roman," Critique, xxm (1967), included, as "Le mot, le dialogue et le roi < ' 
^ 1969 edition of her book Se-meiotike. 
■ Kristeva, "From One Identity to Another," Desire in Language, p. 1 sin ce 
;' Cq " es Lacan ' "The Agency of the Letter in the Unconscious; or « e ^ #a lly 
treud, Bents, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Norton, 1977), 1&>; ,„ U 
^instance de la lettre dans 1'inconscient; ou la raison depuiS * ^ 
Piychtmafyse, 3 (1957): 47-81, and published in the French &rfe (Paris: SeUU, 
Lacan argues, "it is easy to see that only the correlations between signer an d 
P ov.de the standard for all research into signification" (p. 153). ^ e J % r . 
Kn teva, and Derrida, Lacan is at once indebted to, and critical of, SaU*"*^. 
i.u t lningand reference: „ The tha( saussure hoIds t0 be GO 

po rv wJ^ C ': ain ° f dis — [..., is not suffide nt. I ... OJne has only to W 

*S££l ? ussure was no doubt in * e <" bi « ° f doin * for a polyp T2ves of 

a score' S C ° me Clear that a « discourse is aligned along the several 0» 

52 " PrefaCe " l ° « trans. Richard Miller (New York: ***** 

'n Jonathan CuSer'V/"' 8 ' 0riginaU y P ubiished in Paris > ^ Seuil, 1S70. fl 
book instrument-, It ™ WB ** Poe ^s (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, WW 
audience, Culler nl ■ n8i " 8 Ba " hes ' s and Kristeva's work to an AngMin**", 
" we might do well toln I SImilar em P*™i* on this new "objective." He argues u 
questions crucial to Vu. '° the WOrk of the Fre "ch structuralists" in answering 
What - its task a „ d ™ a ' y StUdv as a whole, namely, "What is literary criticism^ ' 
figures of French structur , lt$ J^ Ue? " < vi ')- Citing Barthes among the "chief W 
^ucturalism help s one ™' Culler Proposes that the "type of literary study wW<* 
a method which, when ,' Sa f would not be primarily interpretive; it would not 

""expected meanings. Kathe, rh wo ^ Produced new and hitherto 

« be a poetics whic ht * a » a cri, icism which ^ g or meani ngS, 

newattention to the activity of 2r ^ def ' ne the ^tions of meaning, Granting 

Sho"h a nS r'l' 0 ' 1, " b3Sed " CviS erPretiVe °P»ns on which literature itself, 
onoshana Felman "Introd 

fading: OthenMs'e, ed . Sh«SS£j^ ^ ***«^ **• Q"*** ° f 

(Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University 
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55/ 56 (I977j PP 8 ~ 9 ' 0nginall y Published as a double issue of Yale French Studies, 



Ptes s, 1982) 



,eCt ' the Ab )ect, and Psychoanalysis 

J**"* Lacan «Th„ r 

ychQ analysis " f eudlan Thin g> or the Meaning of the Return to Freud .. 
See Lacan, "th' p .' lrans ' Man Sheridan (New York: W.W. Norton, 1977), p. 118. 
°f the rep ressea , dian Thin g" : "What such a return involves for me is not a return 
t0r y of the nl L lather tak ' ng the antithesls constituted by the phase in the his- 
cll °analvQi sychoan alytic movement since the death of Freud, showing what psy- 

IS not. anrt BaaVi „ : .1.. !,« 



continued to . seekin g w 1 * you the means of revitalizing that which has 
'ng of F reud °, S ( " j tai " • The meaning of a return to Freud is a return to the mean- 
lacques La » 

S herirtnn ,T n ' The A g enc y of the Letter in the Unconscious," Ecrits, trans. Alan 
"Vho , eWY ° rk:W - W Norton ' 1977 >. P- 163 - 

Golumb^T and the Polis >" The K " steya Reader - ed - Toril Moi (NeW YOlk; 
'nquiJt Univers ity Press, 1986), pp. 306, 303. Originally published in Critical 

(Chica^' U982) ' 3nd reDrinted in The Politics of Interpretation, ed.W. ).T. Mitchell 
Freud 1Versi ^ of chic ago Press, 1983). 

Pfeo eXptesses this sentiment in particularly devastating terms in Beyond We 
m . U \ e frtWiph trans. James Strachey (New York: W.W. Norton, 1961): "It may be 
" lcu t. too, f 0t m tQ abandQn the beUef that (here „ an instinct towards perfection 
17* in ^man beings, which has brought them to their present high level ot mte - 
' tUa ' a *ievement and ethical sublimation and which may be expected to watch 
Tl th6ir devel 0Pment as supermen. I have no faith, however, in the existence , ol any 
u * internal instinct and I cannot see how this benevolent illusion is to be pre 
^ved" (36), Freud focuses here on the contradictory impulses of the d "^ ^ ^ 
f '«na tos) , an idea that deeply informs Kristeva's turbulent vision oi "JJ^JJ^ 
S ' ^^ues Lacan, "The Minor Stag, as Formative of the Function of the 1 
Psychoanalytic Experience," Lts. trans. Alan Sheridan (New 
'^l P. 1. Other important poststructuralist projects, of course, 
"itique as well. Jacques Derrida's life's work has been to deconstruct West 1 
Phy's "determination of being as presence in all senses of this ^.^^^y Spivak 
W Spivak, "Introduction," Of Grammatology, trans. Ctoya n)|e |s also 

tBaltimore: Johns HbpWns University Press, 19741.P xjd V I ™ on /a „g, Mge , trans, 
central; in 7'he Archaeology of Knowledge and the J j mc ° b ; y consid „ring human- 
A. M. Sheridan Smith (New York: Pantheon, 1972), lie s()ver( , jgnty of conscious- 
ism's tenacious effort to preserve "a privileged shelter -or ■ Nietzschc " and "more 
ness" in the face of the "decentering °P^f^^ and ethnology" («-*». 
recently, [...) the researches of psychoanalysis, m u ■ - unconsc , 0 us" In the hls- 
7. For a good explanation of the place of the P^ « ' ^ see Francoise Meltzer, 
tory of the subject from Rousseau to current 1 » Un(ricchia and Thomas 

"Unconscious," Critical Terms for Uterary M, y, ^ pp )4? ( . 2 So(; illso 

McLaughlin (Chicago: University * ^5° (0rf ord: Qrford University 
Jonathan Culler, Literary Theory: A Veiy Short 
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Press, 2000), chapter 8, "Identity, Identification, and the Subject" (10-a, — 15) 
Kristeva's place in this history, seeToril Moi, Sexual/Textual Politics: Feminist ^ j^ it ~ 0 r 
Theory (London: Routledge, 1985), pp. 150-72. Moi makes clear that KristeA^-^. t -j^ e <r? ^' 
of the speaking subject (as a speaking body) can only be understood "if a ^ . r "^~ 

defining [itl as any kind of transcendental or Cartesian ego. The speakin^ snfc^ lC * S 
must instead be constructed in the field of thought developed after Marx, Pr eU{J )eci 
Nietzsche. Without the divided, decentred, overdetermined and differenti^j ^ " &nd 
of the subject proposed by these thinkers, Kristevan semiotics is unthinkahn^.. 
Sec also John Lechte, Julia Kristeva (London: Routledge, 1990), PP- 16_17 - 
Lacan stresses, as do Kristeva and others, that his critique of the cogito, or n-j e . 
seendentai subject," is necessary for a vigilant critique of modern forms of t 
that have either forgotten or failed to learn Freud's lesson. (Among those ft****^ ^ 
includes Sartrean existentialism and American ego-psychology.) "» is no l-i 

bUG thai ih„ ,*u:i ..... „ . . ..1 * wnHprt- 




uco omuean existentialism and American ego-psychologyj " » ""t-*,^. 

true that the philosophical cogito is at the center of the mirage that render^ ^ *~ 1<as *s 

man so sure of being himself even in his uncertainties about himself, and e^^.^ ^^li^ 

mistrust he has learned to practice against the traps of self-love" (165). l h e 
• Nietzsche's role in this decentering is similarly instrumental, as Foucault, t ^_ 

and numerous others have emphasized (e.g., Gilles Deleuze, Paul de Ms*^ ^i^i^ . 
Kolman). See, for example, Nietzsche's essay "On Truth and Lies in a No ^ 

sense, on the folly of man's presumed place in the world: "the intellect i s ^ o , 



u „ uw IO „ y ot m;m . s presumed place ta {he worl[i . nhe intellect . s ^ ( 
■ 'i only , ts „ wn possessor and progenitor regards it with such pathos, as if i 
taeaxis around which the entire world revolved [...] and just as every bear^ ^U Se 
on , I?H tS '! ^ admirCd ' S ° the P^est man of all, the philosopher, war^^F 
and p ,'h *',t e 6yeS ° f the Universe trained ' M telescopes, on his U S ^ 

Spiers!!, U '' e ' iinho f r '«S^y™dOtherWri^ V< ***»>t " 

SST" SPieIS ICamb ' i ^e: Cambridge University Press, 19991 . 
MeGraw-Hfll Z *?T' C °" rSe Ge '^'al Linguistics, trans. Wade Baskin (M^ - J 1 , >■ 
Freud and S„ P U1> ' 2 ° ; em P»asis Saussure's. On this juxtapo^j V r 

Jacques Laca^m?, th ° Ught ' see Sim "^ Webel ' The "*» J^*** ^ 

IT"" °f Ps y°»°«™lysis, trans. Michael Levine (Car^^V*,. 
"so university Press imn . . . ..i.«mli>i . 



12 




'I- For a ^imbridge University Press, 1991). * = 

a "taking place," see Weber, Return to 

rocess shoulq 
thoiiR^ 
turaHs^, ^t-^ 

( ^™,ce „ i8 mosl unwieu,;^"^ ^'"anunatology: 'As for the e * *> J 
t ,' V met °*> h W<* and we! * "*? a " actions 1 am using, it bei^ . 
; >-;'es.gnatedarela li()nsllip W ; i ^ ""'V >ise „ unde ,. , ;xpe rien^ % ^^ , 

" consciousness or no,. £ Wheth « that relationship ^ J ^ 

C0Wentl0n discourse i s oblTgl^^ «* the sort of contortQ^* 

lo "'"'ergo, ex. 1;uisl .-resources 
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concept of experience before attaining and in order to attain, y- - ^ . ]ia(ve ' cr i- 

ullimate foundation. It is the only way to escape the 'empiricism am 

tiques of experience at the same time" (60). strachey (New 

13. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, trans, and ed. Jai 

York: W.W.Norton, 1961), p. 11. ta «patiloW cal " 

14. Notably, the only specific example Freud gives of such a crisis is no ^ ^ ^ 
state at all. "There is only one state - admittedly an unusual j(s ., dcar and 
can be stigmatized as pathological," in which the ego cannot main _ passing 
sharp lines of demarcation." It is the state of "being in love t J- ^ 
observation will become the commanding locus of Kristeva's Tales / ^ ^ '" Agg ressi- 
"1 is an other" [Je est un autre], as Lacan puts it - quoting tfW Norton, 
vily in Psychoanalysis" [Gaits, trans. Alan Sheridan (New Y01 . 

lulia Kristeva, Powers of Honor: An Essay on Abjection, trans. Leon ^^^^^t m 
Columbia University Press, 1982), p. 10. On the temporal dynam icso ^ 
Lacan, see Weber's discussion of the "future anterior" in Return to m . anl e \e- 

Over the course of Lacan's career, the "real" becomes an toc ^ Sln ^ b0 Uc " as trans- 
mem of his theory, a "third term, linked to the imaginary and the ^sym hn . lgin;1 , y , 
lator Alan Sheridan explains: "it stands for what is neither symlw 
and remains foreclosed from the analytic experience" {Bents, p. w Litera ture 

lulia Kristeva, "Place Names," Desire in Language: A Sernwtic u;<m Rou diez 

and Art, ed. Leon Roudiez, trans. Thomas Gora, Alice lardine, ag „ Noms 

(New York: Columbia University Press, 1980), p. 283. Originally pUD^ ^ ^ 
de Lieu," Tel Quel, 68 (1976), and revised in Polylogue (Pa. Is WJ. ^ and 
,9 - Again, it is important to stress the dialectical relationship ^ ^ oyers im- 

the symbolic, and a strictly developmental account ol Kus * ■ m( , sym boliC. 

Plify the temporality at work. The semiotic does not simp ^ mRum , (indeed 
Using similar language, Kristeva asserts that Revolutton W r <)flhl , 
the very section quoted above) "positls] the logical ana * „ w|lhm llu . Microcosm 
symbolic in any organization of the semi"tic"_( lulia Ki is t v.^, ^ ^ ^ M. Waller, 
of the 'Talking Cure,' " W. Keniya and I. Smith (eds), presSi ,91131, p. 34; 

Psychiatry and the Humanities, vol. 6 INew Haven. Ya c. ^ a momen , of origin 

emphasis mine). Nor can a description ot the semi (3?) _ 
lor the subject: "this semiotic mode has no primacy, no point 

"Within the Microcosm of the 'Talking Cure, p. ■ ■ ■ h( , r obJectl on 

For a more detailed examination of ^ teV ""'Xo ge neOUS to meaning within 

that he "does not allow ^or^^^ ^ Unravemg tHe Double- 
the realm of signification, see Ke Uy uuver, 18 _ 47 

Mud (Bloomingtop: Indiana University 1 ss . • ■ 11^^ ^ , , ark »,„. 

"Cultural Strangeness and tl«= Sub,ec n ■ s ■ (luberman (New York: 

Kathleen Uulley, in lulia Kriswa Interviews, 

Columbia University Press 1996), p. • • of Chapter 3, 

23. Celine's work and Krisu-vas read g < • • - .., ,,, nslall ,, s N „„,- in Knstcva, 
24 On the book's Initial reception, sec Leon 

powers Of Horror, pp. (Minn eapolis, MN: Universi.y of Minnesota 

25 . samue, Weber, V, Ug^J > ( ^ ^ 
press, 1982; reissued Stantoro, 
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3 Celine's Pharmacy 

. unive rsity of 

1- In Jaques Derrida, Dissemination, trans. Barbara Johnson ( Chica ^° 33 (ig6 8). 
Chicago Press, 1981), p. 169. Originally published in Tel Quel, 32 an 

2. See Chapter 1, note 4, on the distinction between rhetorical and the lh e 
(according to Paul de Man's terminology), or Chapter 1, note 28, whic rding to 
same method as a distinction between poetics and hermeneutics 
Jonathan Culler). -fl, speech** 

3. I am using the terms "constative" and "performative" in accordance wi are 
theory. Constative utterances report facts, refer to an existing state o ^ 
either true or false. By contrast, performative utterances perform or W i - ^ 
the action to which they refer. The performativity of language, as Wis 

nchly demonstrates, has been an important preoccupation for a wide sp 
poststructuralist theories. f 

4- "Celine: Neither Actor Nor Martyr" is the tide to chapter 6, of Powers of Hoi _ ^ 

5- As not only Graves' 1949 statement suggests, it would be inaccurate to h 
critical gesture new, or to suppose that Celine's style uniquely demands 

_ again, Knsteva's provocative tone suggests it is and it does). , ,974), 

*>■ From "Louis-Ferdinand Celine vous parle," Romans, vol. II (Paris: GallimJ^ . 0 

P. 934 Leon Roudiez's translation of the last phrase differs from Margaret W ^ 
sychoanalysis and the Polls." She translates: "This involves taking sentence , 

^' lm Syon, a ndunhmgin g them" me Kristeva Reader, pp. 314-15). , ol . 
• 1 his summary statement is not meant to be blithe, for, as a voluminous body ol * 

a ship a „ e t the jssue Qf anti . Sem . t . sm ■ a{ (0 a considera 

and 1 % andWitingS - Thesame -"-fortheL 

refle t a r n 0le f f m ° ther in leva's own theoretical project. Rather, my sel**** 
ec nsed h S°? t0 f ° CUS ° n the elements of Kristeva's literary analysis that tend to 
tleattentk te ' nM ^^ Wof *ose topics, and that havebeengivenrelatn«lyW 

>■ Along with M vrT commentai -y "f Kristeva on Celine. . , 0 f 

Africa, B bert s ™™P™™ in * e ^ Si ^ Jd 

regards 'S^^ the ^ chara cter - certainly dre only patient- Ferd.na^ 

a4, who staysi^ p? ? Unir ° niC Waimth - S °™ ° f 'hat warmth extends to BM*' 
'■ "The filthy thine" rir nd ' s Noughts even after he leaves Rancy. 

Manheim's transit ^ COnve y the multivalent obscenity of the term- ' 
means "cow") as '£ - " ^ he Variousl y translates "la vache" (which «te»W 
the same statement fronT"*"" " Ps y choanal ysis and the Polls," Kristeva quote 
vache" as "bitch." 1 Journe r- essay translator Margaret Waller renders 

■ Gerard Gerette Ncirrat' 

Cornell University PresTSnT''^^' Essa y »' Method, trans. Jane E. Lewin (Ithaca: 

■ Roudiez cites Ralph Manh * 
PP.125-6.TheelUpsesanditatoLH anSlati0n of ^doon (New York: Dell, 1974). 
onomatopoeia does as well W ° rds var y lightly in the French. Of course, the 
Longinus, "On Sublimity," tra 

Texts and New Translations, J^d'A*™*? 1 - A "«ent Literary Criticism: Principal 

S^? P ' eSS ' 19721 The "°«onAn7 h e[ a ' ld M - Wi »t-bottom (Oxford: Oxford 
Leitch (New York: W.W. Norton, 200!) p 7^°^°^ Criticism, ed.Vincent 
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3. ^ 

4 ^» chap ter PIOblematlc for a number of reasons, which I will explore further in the 

te ads: "One b" ^ ™ different bom the Manheim translation 1 quote. It 
Volu PtUou sness » 6 a Virgin with res Pect to Horror as one is virgin towards 

, P u c eaud r s . U4 °5-TheFrenchreads: "On est puceau de l'Horreur comme on est 

l5 ' An,,mu laVol upte." v 
aurnbet of v 

itse 'f, in f act pr ey J° rks of World w ar I literature, arguably grounding a new genre in 
p0etr y of Siegr C61mes 1932 Publication of Journey to the End of the Night, the 
Undertones ofw^ SaSS00n ' Wilft ed Owen, and Isaac Rosenberg; Edmund Blunden's 
1 am borr^ [ tl928) ' R ° bert Graves ' Goodbye to All That (1929) . 
^ the "viol 1 " 8 chiasm us - the distinction between the "rhetoric of violence" 
° n theory pT C& ° f rhetoric " - from Teresa de Lauretis, Technologies of Gender: Essays 
1? ' ^Aeneid R ^ KCt '° n (Bloomi ngton: Indiana University Press, 1987), p. 32. 
18 ' fim O'Bri ' „ "' 722 ~ 9 ' trans - R obert Fitzgerald (New York: Vintage, 1990) . 

fcroadw^D' H ° W toTe11 a True War Story," in The Things They Carried (New York: 
19 ' ^cota -S° OkS ' 1990) ' p - 78 - 

Kristevah ° f the 1 °° d motif ™ th death in these P assa ges seems to effect what 
tion in Serves in Samuel Beckett's How It Is [Comment c'est]: "a trans-substantia- 
Real " leVerse; 110 longer from food to body, but from body to refuse" ("The True- 
Uni ' ■ Sean Hand, The Kristeva Reader, ed. Toril Moi (New York: Columbia 
20. c io , ersit y p ress,1986),p.2331. 

YcST FreUd ' The interpretation of Dreams, trans, and ed. James Strachey (New 
»p '• * Von > 1965 )> PP- 143, 564. Kristeva cites Freud's concept of the "umbilical n 
^ychoanalysis and the Polls" as a suggestive trope for the "unnameable wu n 
^alysis, " that which is necessarily enclosed in every questionable, mterpretable, 
enigmatic object" (310; emphasis Kristeva's). rwrats of 

1 Iac que s Lacan , ... mc he and Automaton," in Four ^"^^Lf^wW 
Psychoanalysis, ed . Jacques-Allain Miller, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York. . 

Norton, 1978), pp. 53-64. h (New York: 

42 ' Sigm und Freudi Beyond (he pleasw . e princip le, trans. lames Strachey 

W.W. Norton, 1961), pp. 10-17. , t ,,._„ Ro wker sings. 

23 ' O'Brienneverexplic^citesthesong.nordoesheindicatewh^ 

But we can infer that the reference is to Will Holt's "Lemon he ^ ■ 
Corporation, BM1) , popularized by Peter, Paul, and Mary iPem, Paul, 
Warner Brothers Records, 1962). , nJ . n , rnrnP \\ University 

% Angus Fletcher, Allegory: The Theory of a Symholic Mode 0*ac Corn 1 ^ Un 

Press, 1964), p. 2 41n., in part citing Quran's ^ g University , 

25 - "Metalepsis," Silva Rhetoricae, ed. Gideon O. Button. Brig. 

)uly3,2003. <http://www.rhetoric.byu.edu>. Psvc hology of Love.ed. 

26. Sigmund Freud, "Medusa's Head" (1922), in Sexual Uy and he I >ych* M 

Philip Rieff, trans, lames Strachey (New York: Collie, is • prem i nger and 

2V. The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics . 

T..V. F Brogan (Princeton N): Princeton Univers.ty -ftes s 1993), p. 

28. Will Holt, "Lemon Tree" (Boulder Music ^ uo "-^ and Discussion," 

29. Bob Perelman (and conference part.cip<mW, . K lan an d Philippe 
Celine, USA, South Atlantic Quarterly, 93(2), ed. Al.ce 

Roussin, 1994. 
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4 Joyce's "Quashed Quotatoes" 

1. Roland Barthes, quoting the New Testament, Mark, 5: 9. He offers the ^^tual- 
words of the man possessed by demons" in Mark's telling, as an apt "mot o ^ ^ ^ 
ity as he sees it: "The plural of demoniacal texture which opposes text to w0 | 0g ism 
with it fundamental changes in reading, and precisely in the areas where 
appears to be the Law" ("From Work to Text," Image-Music-Text, p. 160)- ^ m&t \, 

2. Michel Foucault, quoting Samuel Beckett, "What is an Author?" trans. Josu • ^ 
in The Foucault Reader, ed. Paul Rabinow (New York: Pantheon Books, ' ^ 

3. Julia Kristeva, "Joyce 'The Gracehoper' or Orpheus' Return," New Maladies of ^ ^ 
trans, and ed. Ross Guberman (New York: Columbia University Press, 1995). P^.^d 
subsequent references are from this edition. The essay first appears in the p ^ 
proceedings of the Frankfurt conference, translated by Jacques Aubert ai ^ 
Benstock (Kristeva and Derrida both delivered their lectures in French)- & _ 
Joyce: The Augmented Ninth, ed. Bernard Benstock (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse un 
Press, 1988), pp. 167-80. ?1) 

4. These statements occur in Julia Kristeva, "How Does One Speak to Literature? ^ 
an essay dedicated to the work of Roland Barthes, which I discuss in Chaptei 

Julia Kristeva, "Word, Dialogue, and Novel," from StmtiotiU: Recherches pow 
Se-manalyse (Paris: Seuil, 1969), respectively. rtM0 a 
5- Julia Kristeva, "Intertextuality and Literary Interpretation," in Kr '* 

6 R ° SS Gube ™ a " (New York: Columbia University Press, 1996), P- 

• Rations are taken from Julia Kristeva, Desire in Language: A SemioticApP^ 
Litem tare and Art, trans. Thomas Gora, Alice Jardine, and Leon S. Roudiez, ed. ^ 
Kr ° I Y ° rk: Columbia University Press, 1980). The essay also appears m » 
MsKua Reader, trans. Sean Hand and L. S. Roudiez, ed. Tori. Moi (New** 

7 Golumb 'aUn.versity Press, 1986) 

' ten", t U n ieZ ' S introducti ™ t° Julia Kristeva, Revolution in Poetic Language, tW* 
M A br r ;/ NeW YOfk: C ° lumbia diversity Press, 1984), for example, 
detailed d,s"! ^ ° fUtemry Tems ^ w °»h, TX: Harcourt, 1993). For 

cal debate see r" °, C ° nCePt ' Which situates Kristeva ' s work in 8 ^ *" d 
antholoKvof«« m A " en ' S Interte *todt'ty (London: Routledge, 2000). A goo 
"f original authors!' " " U " lber of « discuss Kristeva (granting her varying degrees 
and > °, 6 t6rm) ' is in Cla y t0 " Eric Rothstein (eds), Influence 

1991). rnkrtoxjfaan*?*. (Madis0n ' W: ""'versity of Wisconsin Press, 

Robert Con Davis includ ' emporar y American Fiction, ed. Patrick O'Connell ana 
well as an excellent oven/ 8 ° nginal Publication of Kristeva's Waller interview, as 

8 - These claims arise specificaIi eS8ay 0 " ^ h ' St0ry ° f ^ conce Pt h V Thals Mor 8 an - 
James Joyce Symposium in iqL " Graceho Per" presentation to the International 

9. The egregious apostrophe in tl diSCUSS in a Iater section of the 

Joycean - does not appear in th ^ tU ' e ° f ,0yCe ' S flnal work " a felon y offenSe W & 
Davis (eds), Intertextuality ancle"®™ 1 PUblication of this interview (O'Connell and 
>t was an interview, of course we memporar > American Fiction, 1989). And because 
cannot say "Finnegans" with an annT" a " ribute the crime to Kristeva herself; one 
quibble about punctuation seems triv m ° r WUhout one for *at matter. While a 
the very issues Kristeva addresses- Who 7 ^ m another i( s P eaks direCtly W 

this, and by what process of intertextualUvT * Whe " the text s P eaks ? Whose error is 

y Goes it appear? 
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Tlle range 0 f Wo k 

J* lQ yce's Works J a n s 1 a ° ,Ce ™ fluenced b y Poststructuralists' special preoccupation 
p US t0 outline adequ ! ° f limit - c ase of a boundless textuality) is too volumi- 

and Daniel Ferrer's collection, The 



■ ' uc iurali st Jo "cick. miriQge < 

' T n '' Udi ng essays suc ^ e ^ ambrid g e - Cambridge University Press, 1984) does so, 
Gl Q"el at the " COm ™ Stephen Heath's "Ambioviolences," which first appeared in 
eor y°fintert extu ° f Phili PP e Sellers; it is heavily indebted to Kristeva's 

pre hensi Ve (if Qften a and ^otes her liberally. Geert Lernout offers the most com- 
W(lrk influenced b " giving) surve Y °f French Joyce studies and Anglo-American 
1 J" 0 ' • See the A„ Y * Tke French /o ^ ce ^ Ann Ar bor: University of Michigan Press, 
1 ^Krl^\ A ^ 0 ^Bibnog ra phyonbothte X ts. 

1 2 l aris: Seuil lqcm oundedT ext," Desire in Language. First published in Simeiotikd 

^ Kris teva, S ?-' PP -! 13 - 42 - 

rm in April of 1967 * apter h note 24 - The chapter was first published in essay 

13 239 (1967)- 4 38 fir 7 ' as " Bakh tine, le mot, le dialogue et le roman," Critique, xxm, 
' At time, esp e ^ S6COnd P ublication - 

term , p ater trace 0 ' I, ' 6 " 138 '" 8 a " historians who held t0 a much narrower use of this 
ec hoe s both bef 8 renaissan ce" from the thirteenth century to the eighteenth, with 
froi n a strict lit ^ Bakhtin ' s provocative use of the term "novel," wrenched 
4 ' ^'le 1 erary nist °rical or generic designation, makes a similar gesture. 

re gard to i 6Xamine certain curious moments of this critical polyvalence with 
best resou° yCe US V3St a " d V6ry com P licated sc °P e Prevents summary here. The 
men t with^ 6 navi & aur, g me French and more broadly poststructural engage- 
F rench \ )oyce ' from which Kristeva's reading thoroughly derives, is Lernout The 
groviD ' F ° r a 8 ° 0d hist °rical overview, focused particularly on the Tel Quel 
(Oxf I 866 PatliCk ffrench ' The Time °f Theory: A History of Tel Quel (1960-1983) 
ed P aarendon '> New York: Oxford University Press, 1995); The Tel Quel Reader, 
WqRr"^ ffrench and Roland-Frangois Lack (London and New York: Routledge, 
a «) ■ provides a similar introduction, and includes key texts from the group (see the 
nnotated Bibliography). Elisabeth Roudinesco's voluminous Jacques Lacan & Co.: 
, H, «ory o/P sycf!0£Waiysis in Fmncei 1925 -1985, trans. Jeffrey Mehlman (Chicago: 
diversity of Chicago Press, 1990), differently focused as the title suggests, serves as 
another helpful resource. Jonathan Culler's Structuralist Poetics offers an incisive cri- 
tique of Tel Quel's literary theory. Finally, Kristeva herself has written a fairly reveal- 
ln g, fairly autobiographical novel, The Samurai, trans. Barbara Bray (New Yqrfc 
Columbia University Press, 1990), detailing her involvement with French mtellectual 
culture and its key figures; Philippe Sollers's Women, trans. Barbara Bray (New Yoik. 
Columbia University Press, 1990) is a similar roman a clef. 
l5 ' Terences in "Word, Dialogue, and Novel" "How Does One Speak to Uteramr J 
and "The Novel as Polylogue" demonstrate this referential code clearly. See Kr.slev , 
Desire in Language, pp. 71, 79, 83, 86, 109, 181. . . n f I ove 

16. See Julia Kristeva, "Romeo and Juliet: Love-Hatred in the Couple, 
trans. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: Columbia University Press, 1985 

17. Kristeva, Strangers to Oursd.es, trans. Leon Roudiez (New York: Columbia Unwe, Slty 

Press, 1991), p. 21. . . „ .. Tel Que l 83 

18. Jean-Louis Houdebine and Philippe Sollers, La Wnit6 de i oyw ^ , 
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0 its first word. 

reads the "the" as a sign of the text's recirculation, referring us batfB^ 
"riverrrun." Instead, Houdebine argues that a more potent "i er0ther sei> se ' * 
authorized by Joyce's own comments, sees the "the" in an altoge qU jsoi 
a blank or silence or lack. It is "la marque anaphorique, la plus 8 L jn get- 
dit-il, de quelque chose qui manque" Sollers agrees and includes 
t«tk — i .<*.. . - - . . _ . . _„j „„w the man n« 



nerai 



to the radical effect of that final word. Both the word and the mm q{ j 0 yce' 
nipt" sense, tradition, and so on. For a detailed catalogue and ^p^W' 
"heroic" status as Other in French Joycean criticism, see Lernout, 



especially pp. 153-6 and 224-6. tjs l a v ^ 

1 9- V N. Volosinov's Marxism and the Philosophy of Language, trans. W m W 
and I. R, Titunik (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986), a WO* ^ fr0 „i 
attributed to Bakhtin, may contain the phrase Kristeva cites. Tf ;lck ' nS ho weve r ' 
the English translation of Kristeva's French to Volosinov's original RusS ,^ dl give" 
makes such a connection at best only speculative - and perhaps ^^aljty. » 
Kristeva's own arguments about source-hunting in the face of inter 
Marxism, Volosinov suggests that an "objective" view of language as ay ^ 0 f 
system (a view he ultimately rejects) presents language as "a cease 
becoming," which is close to Kristeva's phrase but not decisively so (66). , a |ity 
20. At the end of "The Bounded Text," Kristeva reasserts that her concept ° fm * s jjfl- 
and "writing" calls for a "re-evaluation of 'literature,' and that, in her assess. ^ 
pie recourse to the idea of the "author" or the "book" belongs to a now outn ^ 
mal.sm. Speaking of the "misled" Russian Formalists and their terms, she c eJ 
It is evident that the concepts of 'arbitrariness' or 'literariness' can only » 
within an ideology of valorization of the oeuvre (...) to the detriment of writ m 
tual productivity); in other words, only within a bounded (cultural) text" (j8 -» >■ 
■ > he reference here to Saussure's controversial theory of "Anagrams" is also a 
nee to Knsteva's own work. "Towards a Semiology of Paragrams" offers hfltr 

W 3lS0 " 0tably P° sitions teelf as a sort of manifesto on the W * 
aoonn 'V angl ' age the Critical imperative to examine it as such. The essay 
2E2£?^ Q " e/ ' 29 n967) and was -subsequently published, in altered for" ■ 
S„dT • firSt VerSi0 " of the rcLdy been translated into Er.^ 

PP LaCk3nd taduded »' ff tench andLck (eds), 77,, WO* 0 "! 

22 - Jonathan C u ,l, ' Annotated Bibliography for an overview of the essay's arguu » f 
intertextuaSl T.! a " incisive "".que of this ambiguity in recent theonc 
^un TZs"t ^ to "^supposition and Intertextuality," m ^ 

Press, l 981 , *"* ""TOUH tewto, (Ithaca: Cornell Universe 

of attthore apptare^ l ° aV ° id a " awkw ard quotation. In the full sentence, the W 

Aside from demo^ di ' ectly after the P lllase endi,1 g wilh " repreSCn r 
supplying exemplary n,M 8 noticeab 'e tic in Kristeva's writing fa penchant 

Ae full syntax of the sem^ V name ' in Parentheses, and without explanation- 



Roussel" names texts r a^°!u WgSeStS that *■ "« "Joyce, Mallarme, Lautreamon 
tuns through Kristeva's work aUth0K ' 1 would argue thai slipperiness, «rW<* 
^ ms *« sound me^^P^W^atic, especially when it lends itself » 
24 ' on the name of I ^ ^ h,cal. , will explore this issue below. 

* I0U & 0 *mmansWa%^™*r el aPpear ta Piously discernible forms 

0116 ' quote '^re does not annear in "Shem," but 



s not appeal in 
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Lette t Chlpt^. 1 ^ 5 earUer tB ° 0k l ' cha P ter 5) in what is conventionally called "The 
01 '"tertextunl ° liginal cont ext of the phrase also suggestively invokes issues 
Ulre 'andl eu t. COrnplexity ' Here ' questions of testimony, reliability, hearsay, signa- 
main char a erS C !,' CUlate arou nd a supposed story about ALP and HCE, the shadowy 
m «Us lette^ 0 ^ 5 ° f Hnne 8 ans Wake - On the subject of whether a seemingly anony- 
act ers, ih e Pt0Vide8 verifiable testimony of an original event concerning these char- 
trait of the" arration he dges: "whether it be thumbprint, mademark or just a poor 
P'exus I 1 anleSS ' " S im portance in establishing the identities in the writer corn- 
battle of il be beSt a PP veciat ed by never forgetting that both before and after the 
'esser b B ° yne " was a habit not to sign letters always. Tip. And it is surely a 
m any , rancc to write a word with every consonant too few than to add all too 
Prav si ^ e " d? Say ltwith missiles then and thus arabesque the page. So why, 
siRrL anything as lon g as every word, letter, penstroke, paperspace is a perfect 
25 ' Ia me T e0fitSOWn? ' ,( PP- 114 -3l-li5.8). 

Ch es yeB ' A Portralt °f "te Artist as a Young Man, the Viking Critical library ex . 

AnderSon ^ew York: Penguin, 1968), p. 215. Notes to the Viking edition 

h ^et de Chantepie, March 18, 1857 -Madame Bovary n'a rien de ; vra.. C e s • 
totalernent inventee. [. J illusion l.A vient au contraire de I'.rnpe m^- 
^Uvre. C.'est un de mes principes: qu'il ne faut pas s'ecrire. L'art.s e d« « ^ 
0n oeuvre comme Dieu dans la Creation, invisible et tout-puissant qu on 
2( . Wnout, mais qu . Qn ne , e yoie pas , (Quoted in cmc al Writings, p. 14UW- 
27 nT 68 )0yce ' Wnnegans Wake (New York: Penguin Books, 1 967). ^ consjd _ 

■ Ma «d EUtnann, one of the critics best able to bring psychoanaly t .c 1 ^ ^ 
^ a "ons of literature, cites Joyce's "quashed quotatoes" Irran B y ^ 
)■ S - Eliot, contrasting the spirits in which ioyce and u. . * n „ w Ab jection, 
am °ng the relics of the literary past" (180). See "Eiiot^ j*^^ alld Andrew 
Me 'ancholia, and Love: The Work of Julia Kn ' s,<; " fl ', e , Anll0til ted Bibliography. 
B enj am i n (London: Routledge, 1990), pp. 178-200. See tn ,, resSj 197 5), 

• See Jonathan Culler, Structuralist Poetics (Ithaca, w mmatic (o r "meta- 

PP- 246-7, for a discussion of Kristeva's reading ol u ■ 

thetic") possibilities in Mallarme's "Un Coup de d6s , reading of Beckett in tins 
29 ' Por an informative and patient exposition ot Kristeva Modernists: Cixous, 

s™^^ 

- iS££Z ussions of the -^a^^ 

Flnnegan "dreams" - have been estab..« - yj ^.^ "Molly's - - 
by the authority of Joycean textual evdcmx Yorfc cjambndge t^ 

; 0ycc Effects: On Language, ^^SeBackb, of ^ 

Press, 2000), and "Deconstruc.ung n.Ki «* Di £„ 

the Margins of Culture" « 74 

Renaissance to James W^S£S» P ubU8he<1 " ° 
31 . The JSrtetewJ Reader, p. 29 • ^ origtn of the word 

"musicates" in loyce's work (that 
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34. 
35. 

36. 



33. Jt remains quite possible that the phrase in quotation marks does ^ for years 
source of which I am unaware. Kristeva's husband, Philippe So e . 
been producing novels (particularly Lois, 1972) deeply i nformfH d ot W^ e 
guage and showcasing critical examinations of Joyce in Tel Que 1 ^ ^ aS the 
Tel Quel published partial French translations of Finnegans WaK ^ it&0Sl th 
1960s. Tel Quel, 30 (1967) featured Philippe Lavergne's translation [V C'' lica 
Penman," and in 1973, Tel Quel included translated portions ol evell a ra the 
essays on Joyce, translations of Joyce's "dirty letters" to his wife Nora, ^ ^ w 
incidental essay Joyce wrote ("L'influence universale de la Kenaissanc 0 [P 
obtain certification to teach at a Berlitz school in Trieste, populated 
Quel until its final issue in 1983. 

Joyce, Finnegans Wake, 185.6. , tra nsla tio11 

Stephen Heath writes in Tel Quel that Sollers's project is admittedly not a ^ 
but a "brutal, risky transformation" (quoted in Lernout, The French M c < ^ fre0 
1 he essay was originally published in French as "Le Temps des femrne ' ft 5 
^ WQ^Wtte Quatre. Cahiers de recherche des sciences des textes etav ^ 
Wmter i 979): 5 _ 19 . The end Qf ^ ^ Usts ^ date of tne essay as J d in 

U9J. ft was subsequently published in English in Signs, 7 (1981): 13-35, 1 P 0 / 
in. O. Keohane, M. Z. Rosaldo, and B. C. Gelpi (eds), Feminist Theory: A ■< 
»W (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1982), and in The Knste'a 
PP. 187-213, to which the page references in the text refer. As its publicat-o rf 
mdtcates, the essay has ^ wjde recejved ^ ^ artl culat 

Kristeva's feminist theory. Fre „ch 
■ ;^ m Plicit reading of "species" as "space" occurs in the French as well. The i rf 
"cs™7" the ^, UpP ° Sed ^ u °tetion in English and then takes from it the f n ™ 0 
a VeZr - t6mpS " : " ' Father ' s time ' moth er's species,' disait Joyce et o est en ^ 
a p« egenerant en formant notre espece humaine que 1'on pense en 6«*P? 
Sps JL T femmeS ' adva " la ge qrt'au temps, au devenir ou a 1'histoW 

'"deed l 3 nUmbe '' ° f these ^rences in Tte /tarn* ^ r£ l 

-feren i " w U£ " detmive work fi 'st alerted me, indirectly, to the way* 
39 M A Wom en'sTime." 

G^mS!**' ° eUX ms de bon heur, trans. Jean-Noel SchifenP ff** 

»■ lean-Louis HoudebW (Syracuse ' W: Syracuse University Press, 1988 . 

0980): 36. ^ and P «%Pe Sellers, "La Trinife de Joyce V Tel Q'*> 83 

Leitch Wevtyote^^Korm^^ e d. Vincent B. 

Wtwnt and a male an^?^ disc ^ed transference love in terms of a fernal 
««elf the analyst, indfcatl ( .^"'"^'' "^'isteva's own examples, where shewas 
of genders. ft ' ° f -«rse, that the dynamic occurs in every permuta- 

W. I 'or reasons that exceed th 

^t delineations of these Kristeva farther explains the ear- 

m0r<S PreCisel y- "P^ary narcissS ^^ 0118 by usi "« *e term "narcissism" (°> 

J - "umber of critics - Neil Hertz and Cynthia 



42. 
43. 



C1 iase, t0 , 
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use i n ' D ° " ame ° nly two examples - have put Kristeva's commentary on this topic to 
s 'gnilk t' UCUlMlV Sug & estive lite rai-y analyses, stressing the link she makes between 
"ficati 3 1011 <the dynamics of signifiers, signifieds, and shifting reference) and iden- 
< n. See the "Afterword" to Hertz's The End of the Line, and Chase's reading of 
<%Cfi 1Cad ' ng ° f KriSlBVa in " Pl 'imary Narcissism and the Giving of Figure," m 
45 - See t °?' Melanchol ia> and Love (see the Annotated Bibliography). 

Leslie Hill nulia Kristeva: Theorizing the Avant-Garde?"), who similarly 
Wh»t?, S th6matic tendencies in Kristeva's recent literary analyses: "Arguably 
at ta ke S place [. . .] ta a number of readings of specific texts in Kristeva's work (for 
thp anCe in Polyl 0 g ue> or the more recent Hjstoires tumour, or Soleil Noir) is that the 
etnahc dimension is privileged and comes, increasingly, to predominate. However 
""antly executed, Kristeva's method of reading literary texts becomes, as her work 
™ d f s > !ess and less easy to distinguish from the psychoanalytic interpretation of 
16 T| eit l eS " (Ah i ec tion, Melancholia, and Love, p. 149) 
■ ^irens' Song: Selected Essays by Maurice Blanchot, ed. Gabriel Josipovtci, trans. 
' 13 Rat, inovitch (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1 982). 

5 W °rdsworth's Tales of Love 

1 Pa Ul de Man, The Rhetoric of Romanticism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1984), p. 87 

2 ' Paul de Man> « Timc and ffistoty m Woi .dsworth," "ommticUrn md ^'Z'ZZ 
Cr ^cis m: The Gauss Seminar and Other Papers, ed. E. S. Bui , ^ 
Adrzej Warminski (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, • , DevM&l 
Construction and Criticism, ed. Harold Bloom, Paul de ^ 
Geoffrey Hartman, and J. Hillis Miller (New York: Contmuum, * ■ ■ ) ( . ()) _ foj . 

1 «ee chapter 3, "The Notion of Blockage in the Literature of .he 

this reading of Wordsworth, , .„ n _ tha n Wordsworth, M. H. 

5 - William Wordsworth, The Prelude: 1799, 1805, 1850, ed. Jon m ^ cjtes ^ 185 „ 
Abrams, and Stephen Gill (New York: W. W. Norton. 1805 prelude, A" of my 
version of this passage, though he more regular y re _ othel W ise noted, 
own subsequent citations refer to the 1805 Prelude^ - supp ort his argU- 

«■ Hertz does not mention these lines, though they ^certainly ^ ^ ep . sod n 
ment. I consider this final line, esf^^s^e Cause' •.Wordsworth and the 
Books IVandVII of The PreZude.m" Sole Au i . 993 _iOZl. , 

Poetics of importance," Modern ^^Z^story that accompanie^kels 
7. What Hertz does not mention is the unbea bly ^ ^ w d it; wouldbe 

publication, and the aura of sublime ^ Depa rtment ol Enghsh at 

his only book, written during Ins sap j _ ,. in 

„. J™, ;»':;:;•' « »• ^ - 

tlonship." Kristeva argues thai we • 
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beyond Lacan's understanding of it as merely the "gaping hole of the 
(23;- emphasis Kristeva's). . Su b!ime" in 

9- He originally published "The Notion of Blockage in Literature of * e , 0 bnS 
Psychoanalysis and the Question of the Text, ed. Geoffrey Hartman (Bait 
Hopkins University Press, 1978). ' wlad Go*' 0 ' 1 

0- Lund Figures," Reading de Man Reading, ed. Lindsay Waters and W ^ 
Mmneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1989), pp. 82-104. 
ft&ues," diacritics 20.3 (1990): 2-27. , P | Plc hera» d 

it- In Abjection, Melancholia, and Love: The Work of Julia Kristem, ed. JpbB W 

Andrew Benjamin (London: Routledge, 1990), pp. 124-35 th e de 

■ Echoing another of our own central claims in this book, Chase P sn " by 
Man/Hertz/Wordsworth/Kristeva debate over the "enigma" of sign" c < d de 
Pointing out Kristeva's own grounding as a literary theorist: "Both Hertz ^ 
n I-] draw their answers from literature; doesn't Kristeva, as well, it* ^ 
dtaant reading? - Mallarme and Lautreamont, before Celine, or Ovid" Q3»-* ^ 
Treason, de Man and Hertz and Wordsworth help us to read Kristeva jus" ^ 
mm a n«T Se - ^ ChaSe Somewhat acrobaticaUy puts it: "The critical text < 

t o C teXtS u Pr ° vide a " interpretation of the effects in Kristeva's essay, of ^ 
differentiates the indicating from the indication, the difference blurs" (1285- 
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B ° 0k8 Wluli aKristeva 



1ESe ^ om en. trans. Anita Barrow. New York: Urizen, 1977 

Whi * ar B P,esents the first major, book-length work by Kristeva available in English, 
am arRimlr UWkeS U ^^"cant in itself. Its focus on women and its identification of 
St *UctL , 1 disc °u«e that potentially threatens the security of the paternal symbolic 
tin line nf * m t0 secure Kr »steva as an important voice of "French feminism." But the 
leal £ ^ publi ^tion, coming years before Kristeva's earliest, most definitive theoret- 
Kriste! GntS ^iotike, le Texte du toman, La Revolution du langage poetiaue) makes 
Kris J," 8 HngUsh deb "t a peculiar one. Her profoundly rigorous thesis text, Which 
' 1 v <> SUrely considered a more fitting representative other theoretical position, would 
About ^ aVaUable in E ng"sh - and then at only one-third its original length - in 198 . 

( Chi„ ese Women, by contrast, has been widely criticized for its extreme ethnocen 
gj. where Chinese women seem a self-serving prop for Kristeva's musings on mattihn 
Si PattMneal ^ture, Nietzsche's Apollonian and Dionysian opposition, he u mUc 
Symbolic - 0" other hand, its highly personalized, often theoreuca. y pene 
si? 8 Specu,ati °ns signal that Kristeva was already a provocate vo.ee m post 
tcturahst discourse, not to be ignored. .,<;•, kind 

April and May of 1942, Kristeva took a trip to China with thelel Q^MW J£™ 
J **** mission cum pilgrimage, for the group was deeply committed to Ma ts a 
Vl *'« strategy of politic 1 mTrventlon. Tel Quel wou.d come to 
Potion, and Kristeva in particular expresses her ambivalence and eventua - 
SU * sympatw^ In subsequent works and interviews. However, the p dMm*« *J 
'mpression and presented to Kristeva an opportunity to work out so c 
«*ical premises, which she committed to paper during her stay. A . ■ g 
Editions des Femmes, secured a contract to publish those musmgs , which U ^ 
*e was reluctant to do. In fact, in the book's prefatory Note, sn. journal of facts 

Project. She writes: "These notes do not make up a book. ^ ^ Tt^ubUc of China I ... I 
and inquiries inspired by a trip 1 was able to take to the Peoples Republic 
This work leaves something to be desired." 

i A nn <: Rnudlez. New York: Columbia 
Blacfc Sun: Depression and Melancholia, trans. Leon S. Roudlez. 

University Press, 1989 

Kristeva's final work in the "trilogy" also containing 

Black Sun considers the "borderline discourse" O -*^^*J£2S 
lytic point of view. Kristeva identifies melancholia no. with a failure I 

/ /v... I \ 
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186, 188, 193-4; see also 

transposition 
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